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IV  PR£FACE. 

object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  deficient  links,  to 
shew  how  the  ancient  system  of  civilization  was  des- 
troyed, and  the  new  one  formed. 

But  the  history  of  what  are  called  the  Middle  Ages, 
is  not  valuable  merely  as  a  connection  between  ancient 
and  modern  times ;  there  is  no  period  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  race  abounding  more  in  the  ^^  philosophy 
that  teaches  by  example,"  in  incidents  that  at  once 
gratify  the  imagination  and  improve  the  mind.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  romance  in  the  events  that  at  once  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  young;  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the 
order  and  sequence  of  the  changes  that  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  capacity ;  there  is  little 
or  no  disguise  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  and  the  means 
employed  in  the  several  revolutions  of  these  ten  cen- 
turies ;  and  their  history  is  therefore  in  some  degree 
an  alphabet  or  grammar  of  historical  and  political 
knowledge. 

These  acknowledged  facts  have  often  led  to  propo- 
sals for  an  abridgment  of  Gibbon :  but  since  the  days 
of  that  eminent  historian,  immense  stores  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  both  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  opened  to  us  by  emi- 
nent scholars  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 
Oriental  history  especially  has  assumed  a  new  aspect, 
and  the  age  of  the  crusades  has  been  freed  from  a  mass 
of  fables  and  contradictions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  author  felt  it  his  duty  to  consult  the 
original  sources,  to  search  the  chronicles  of  the  West, 
and  the  annals  of  the  East,  with  pleasure  to  himself, 
and  as  he  hopes  with  profit  to  his  readers. 
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In  a  work  of  such  limited  extent,  it  was  impossible 
to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  peculiar  habits,  cus- 
toms, prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  varied  ages 
and  nations  that  passed  under  his  review ;  he  has,  how- 
ever, inserted  in  notes  some  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
emplifications of  these  characteristics,  convinced  these 
are  an  essential  part  of  history,  and  are  calculated  to 
lead  the  young  to  reflect  on  the  connection  between 
habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  action.  The  Mussul- 
man elegy  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Jby  Godfrey, 
for  instance,  explains  the  character  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  that  age,  better  than  a  long  and  laborious  dis- 
sertation. 

In  spelling  oriental  names,  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy proposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  has  been  gene- 
rally followed ;  but  where  the  names  have  been  long 
familiar  to  English  readers,  it  would  seem  like  pedan- 
try to  change  the  popular  form,  and  they  have  been 
left  unaltered. 

The  last  siege  of  Constantinople  has  been  detailed 
at  some  length ;  not  merely  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance, as  the  closing  scene  of  this  history,  but  because 
it  concentrates  in  a  brief  space,  a  view  of  the  chief 
causes  that  bring  ruin  on  nations,  and  teaches  lessons 
that  must  be  useful,  while  human  nature  continues  un- 
changed. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  add  the  list  of  original 
authorities  to  each  chapter,  but  the  design  was  aban- 
doned, because  such  a  parade  of  names,  in  a  work  de- 
signed for  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  and  persons 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  education, 
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would  seem  an  idle  attempt  to  display  learning,  or  an 
effort  to  impose  upon  the  reader  by  sounding  names. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  peculiarity  in  the  num- 
bering of  the  Chapters;  believing  that  an  analytical 
table  of  Contents  is  a  great  advantage,  the  author  has 
specified  as  chapters  subjects  not  expressly  treated 
under  separate  heads ;  it  was  at  first  intended  to  have 
inserted  such  chapters,  but  the  union  of  dissertation 
and  narrative  is  clearly  inexpedient.  The  titles  are 
preserved  to  show  that  these  subjects  are  not  neglected, 
and  to  point  them  out  as  topics  peculiarly  worthy  of 
attention. 

In  such  a  mass  of  names  and  dates  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  errors ;  the  following  errata  have  been 
discovered  since  the  work  went  through  the  press. 

ERRATA. 

Page  2) ,  line  7,  for  Akopatene  read  Atropatene, 

69  --  13,  for  386  read  396. 

66  —  31,  /or  Attila  read  Alanc, 

93  —    6  &  17»  for  Lyaguus  read  Lyagu'us. 

103  —     2,/or  628  read  618. 

117  —    2,/or  450  read  640. 

173  —  1 4, /or  Arisch  read  Arish. 

281  —  12, /or  1163  read  1063. 

291  —  24,  for  1397  read  1097. 

383  —  27, /or  1267  read  1207. 

404  —  31, /or  1230  read  1308. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Political  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  accession  of  Constantine. 

In  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  empire  still  included 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  surrounding  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea;  but  formidable  enemies  had  appeared  on  all 
its  frontiers,  and  rebellions  were  frequent  in  many  of  its 
provinces.  Beginning  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
empire,  we  find  the  Caledonians  harassing  the  province  of 
Britain,  in  spite  of  the  wall  raised  to  restrain  their  incur- 
sions, and  the  vigilance  of  the  legions  by  which  it  was 
guarded.  The  coasts  of  Spain  were  frequentiy  wasted  by 
pirates,  while  the  interior  was  exposed  to  attacks  from  the 
wild  tribes  that  remained  unsubdued  in  the  Spanish  moun- 
^ns.  Gaul  was  still  more  unfortunate  ;  the  Romans  had 
never  been  able  to  establish  themselves  permanently  be- 
yond the  Rhine ;  their  best  legipns  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  ferocious  tribes  of  Germany ;  and  the  river  proved  an 

• 

insecure  defence  whenever  a  tiiirst  for  plunder,  or  a  capri- 
cious desire  of  change,  led  the  German  warriors  to  quit  their 
native  forests  for  the  fertile  fields  of  their  neighbours.  The 
nature  of  their  climate  and  their  country  tended  to  make 
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the  Germans  a  warlike  people  ;  but  want  of  arms  and  dis- 
cipline long  tended  to  check  their  progress,  while  their  fiuy 
was  diverted  by  constant  wars  between  the  several  tribes. 
Two  confederacies  formed  by  the  Germanic  tribes  gave  the 
barbarians  unity  of  purpose  and  habits  of  obedience.  The 
hordes  that  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser 
entered  into  an  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty, 
and  took  the  name  of  Franks  or  Free-men :  experience 
soon  proved  to  them  the  value  of  union ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  had  with  difficulty  repelled  desultory  inroads,  were 
borne  down  by  the  confederate  tribes.  So  early  as  A.D. 
260,  the  Franks  had  not  only  forced  the  barrier  of  the 
Rhine,  but  extended  their  incursions  from  that  river  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Even  these  mountains  did  not  check  them ; 
they  forced  a  passage  into  Spain,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  when  that  country  was  ex- 
hausted, they  seized  on  some  vessels  in  the  Spanish  ports, 
and  crossing  over  to  Africa,  filled  the  Mauritanian  pro- 
vinces with  terrbr.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of 
maritime  enterprise  displayed  by  the  Franks.  Having  been 
defeated  by  Ptobus,  a  laige  body  of  them  had  been  sent  to 
colonize  the  sea-coast  of  Pontus.  After  a  very  brief  resi- 
dence, they  seized  on  some  Italian  vessels,  escaped  almost 
without  notice  through  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  and 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  gratified  their  desire  of  revenge 
and  plunder  by  frequent  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
Gfeece,  and  Africa.  At  length,  after  having  sacked  the 
ancient  and  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  they  steered  their 
daring  barks  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  having  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Guul,  reached  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  laden  with  immense  booty.  This  surprising 
voyage  greatly  raised  the  courage  of  the  Franks,  and  fos- 
tered the  contempt  with  which  they  were  beginning  to 
regard  the  Roman  pow6r. 

The  second  Germanic  confederation  was  formed  by  a 
body  of  the  Suevi,  who  were  masters  of  the  territory  be- 
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Ween  the  Oder  and  the  Danube.  Having  been  joined  by 
volunteers  from  sereral  other  tribes,  they  called  themselves 
Alemanni,  or  All*men — a  name  that  intimated  both  their 
diversity  of  origin  and  commnnity  in  courage.  The  Ale- 
manni  not  only  made  incursions  into  Gaul,  but  (A.D.  256) 
invaded  Italy,  devastated  Lombardy  as  &r  as  Milan,  and 
made  the  Romans  tremble  in  their  capital. 

The  provinces  along  the  shore  of  north- western  Africa 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  dominions.  The  Moors,  indeed,  were 
sometimes  found  discontented  subjects,  and  the  tribes  of 
Mount  Atlas  occasionally  plundered  the  plains,  but  there 
were  no  organized  invaders  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
and  the  Africans  continued  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity 
until  they  were  involved  in  the  general  calamities  of  the 
empire. 

The  lUyrian  provinces  to  the  north-east  of  Italy,  inha- 
bited by  a  warlike  and  intrepid  race,  presented  a  fdrmidable 
barrier  to  the  German  and  Sarmatian  tribes.  The  Vandals 
and  Burgnndians,  whose  influence  extended  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  almost  to  the  Danube,  were  seldom  able  to 
force  a  passage  through  these  districts ;  and  when  by 
chance  they  succeeded,  their  return  was  intercepted  by  the 
imperial  lieutenants. 

The  frontier  of  the  Danube  separated  the  Romans  from 
their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Besides  the  German  and 
Sarmatian  tribes,  a  fierce  people  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  appeared  on  the  northern  banks  of  that  river,  and 
extended  i£6elf  eastwards  to  the  boundaries  of  Asia.  These 
new  enemies  were  called  the  Goths.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  Scandinavian  tribe,  which,  at  some  un- 
known period,  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  formed  a  settlement 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Prusida ;  thence  they  migrated 
southwards,  following  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes  imtil 
they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  whence  they 
extended    their  influence   westwards    along    the    Lower 
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Danube.  The  emperor  Aurelian  (A.D.  274)  was  Ibiced 
to  abandon  Dada  to  their  dominion  ;  but,  previous  to  this, 
they  had  established  their  supremacy  in  the  Taiuic  Cher- 
sonese, whence  they  sent  out  fleets  to  ravage  the  oeasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  nation  of  the  Groths  was  divided  into 
two  portions,  those  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Ta* 
nais  were  called  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths  ;  those  that 
settled  in  Dada  were  named  Visigoths,  or  Western  Groths  ^ 
the  former  desolated  Asia  Minor,  the  latter  ravaged  the 
Roman  provinces  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  had 
long  enjoyed  iminterrupted  prosperity,  and  were  badly  pre* 
pared  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Hemli,- 
who  seem  to  have  been  a  Gothic  tribe.  They  had  little  to 
dread  from  the  tribes  in  the  Armenian  and  Georgian  moun- 
tains, because  the  precautions  taken  to  restrain  their  incur- 
sions had  been  found  su£Gident  for  several  centuries,  but 
they  were  unprepared  to  resist  enemies  from  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  whence  an  attack  could  not  have 
been  anticipated.  Hence  those  portions  of  the  empire 
which  in  the  age  of  Caesar  were  most  flourishing,  had  be- 
come in  the  time  of  Constantine  feeble  and  almost  deso^ 
late. 

In  Asia  the  Euphrates  formed  the  great  boundary  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Trajan,  indeed,  advanced  to  the  Tigris, 
and  annexed  Mesopotamia  to  the  empire,  but  this  conquest 
was  abandoned  by  his  successor.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Parthian  monarchs  disputed  the  empire 
of  Asia  with  the  Caesars  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  (A.D.  226)  a  remarkable  revolution  occurred  in 
Persia,  which  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  east.  Arde- 
shi  r  Babegan,  who  claimed,  through  his  ancestor  Sas8aB« 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  expelled  the  Par« 
tliians,  and  restored  Persia  to  its  place  in  the  list  of  nations. 
The  history  of  the  Sassanid  monarchs  up  to  the  age  of 
Constantine,  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  summarily 
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dismissed,  and  will,  therefore,  be  related  in  the  following 
chapter. 

The  Syrian  deserts  separated  the  Romans  from  Arabia, 
a  cQfuntry  over  which  they  never  established  their  autho* 
rity.  The  Arabs,  however,  being  divided  into  petty  tribes 
that  rarely  acted  in  concert,  were  not  deemed  formidable 
enemies  ;  their  incursions  were  annoying  rather  than  dan- 
gerous. 

Egypt  is  the  last  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  that  re- 
mains for  us  to  describe :  its  great  fertility,  its  advan- 
tageous situation  for  commerce,  and  the  merited  celebrity 
of  Alexandria  as  the  great  mart  of  civilized  Europe,  appa- 
rently rendered  this  celebrated  country  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Roman  possessions  ;  but  the  inconstant  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  insensible  to  kindness,  and  only  to  be  won 
by  fear,  led  to  frequent  revolts,  which  were  quelled  wjth 
difficulty,  and  punished  with  remorseless  severity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  rapid  sketch,  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  history,  deficient  in  that  unity  agreeable  alike 
to  the  author  and  the  reader.  The  causes  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire  were  many  and  various ;  they 
operated  in  different  places  and  at  different  times  ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  for  several  digressions,  in 
order  that  we  may  trace  the  several  effects  of  each.  The 
Roman  empir^B^illMdeed,  always  deficient  in  a  principle 
of  unity  :«-tlmwas  early  discovered  by  its  rulers,  and  they 
tried  to  supply  its  place  by  making  the  Latin  language 
universal  among  their  subjects.  They  succeeded  in  their 
northern  and  western  provinces,  for  there,  Latin  had  only 
to  struggle  against  rude  and  barbarous  dialects  ;  they 
&iled  completely  in  all  the  countries  that  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  because  the  superiority  of 
the  Greek  language,  for  every  purpose  of  civilized  life,  was 
unquestionable,  and  indeed  was  readily  confessed  by  the 
Romans  themselves.  The  actual  division  of  the  empire 
into  Grrecian  and  Latin  states  was  marked  distinctly  by 
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difference  of  language  long  before  any  of  the  emperors  had 
meditated  a  formal  partition. 

When  Augusta*  had  established  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, he  preserved  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  thus  ren- 
dered his  power  more  dangerous  and  less  suspected. 
Crimes  that  the  most  absolute  despot  would  dread  to 
attempt,  may  readily  be  perpetrated  under  the  forma  of  a 
free  constitution  ;  they  shelter  the  monarch  from  personal 
responsibility  ;  they  enable  him  to  shift  the  blame  on  his 
senate  or  his  council ;  and  if  at  any  time  popular  indigna- 
tion is  excited,  he  may  avert  its  effects  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  his  miserable  agents.  Had  there  been  no  senate, 
the  death  of  Sejanus  would  scarcely  have  saved  Tiberias 
from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes.  Less  enlightened 
emperors  did  not  perceive  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  these  shadows  of  ancient  institutions;  they  trusted 
exclusively  to  the  standing  army,  and  thus  made  the  sol- 
diers masters  of  themselves  and  of  the  empire.  Rome  was 
subjected  to  a  military  despotism  from  the  extinction  of  the 
race  of  the  Antonines  by  the  death  of  Commodus  (A.D. 
193)  to  the  accession  of  Dioolesian  (A.D.  384).  The 
legions  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  against  the  barba- 
rians at  a  distance  from  the  enervating  vices  of  ibe  capital, 
still  preserved  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Roman  diaracter : 
their  nomination  of  their  generals  to  supreme  power  was 
not  only  a  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  suc- 
cession, but  often  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  from  th^ir 
being  engaged  in  wars  where  the  want  of  a  supreme  power 
would  have  led  to  defeat,  perhaps  to  ruin.  The  distin- 
guished generals  they  elected  were  in  many  instances  well 
fitted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  but  the  quick 
succession  of  rulers  was  fatal  to  the  durability  of  refonn. 
Besides,  however  pure  the  intentions  of  the  emperors  might 
be,  they  were  prevented  from  improving  the  intemal  admi- 
nistration, by  the  necessity  of  protecting  extended  frontiers, 
assailed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  formidable  enemies  ih  every 
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dkectMn ;  and  they  had  also  to  defend  .themselves  agauwt 
competitors,  whose  claiins  wanted  only  the  idle  formality  of 
bdng  acknowle^ed  by  the  senate  to  be  as  valid  as  their 
oim. 

• «  Diodesiaa  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  which  was 
oomplated  by  Constantine  the  Great.     He  substituted  the 
despolasmof  the  court  for  that  of  the  camp,  and  rendered 
the'  soveveign  absolute  in  form  as  well  as  in  fact.     His 
partition  of  the  empire  with  a  monarch  of  equal  power, 
uamed  an  Augustus,  and  with  two  subordinate  rulers  called 
Caesars,  was  a  levolution^that  changed  all  the  relations  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed.   .  The  rulers  o£  the 
empire,  b^g  almost  constantly  absent  from  Rome  were 
freed  £rom  the  moral  restraint,  iiowever  slight,  which  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  the  name  of  the  republic  liad 
Imposed  upon  their  predecessors. .    Kome  ceased  to  be  the 
ddef,  objeet  of  importance  to  those  who  aimed  at  empire, 
and  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  previously  bestowed 
sovereignty  at  their  pleaoore,  were  at  .once  stripped  of  all 
political  importance.     It  is  true  that  the  provinces  had 
npw  to  support  four  julers,  four  courts,-  and  four  armies  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  division  of  ppwer  protracted 
the  &te  of.  the  empire,  whose  dangers  were  too  great  to  be 
provided  against  by  a  single  mind. 
'  The  religious  state,  of  the  empire  next  requires  pur 
attention  ;   the  entire  .edifice  of  Paganism  .was  shattered 
in  pieces,  and  Christianity  was  about  .to  be  erected  on 
^  ruiiis.     As  a  system  of  religious  belief  influencing 
human  action^.  Paganism,  had  long  since  lost  it^  influ- 
ence, ev^  over  this  vulgar;    an  unmeaning  ritual  was 
still    preserved,,   and    hereditary    observances   .practdsed, 
i>ut  for  them  no.  one  coiild  assign  .a  > reason,  and  few 
troubled  tjieniselves  to  inquire.     The  philosophers  of  .the 
^  rejected  religion  altogether,  or^  as  at  Alexandria,  ivere 
engaged  in.  forming  ^'cunningly  deviaed  fables,"  derived 
from  all  the  euperstitions  of  the  known  world.     The  popu- 
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liition  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  and  fourth  omturies  eon« 
sisted  of  the-  most  motley  miscellany  of  nations,  religions, 
and  sects,  that  had  ever  heen  brought  together  in  one  city. 
Its  philosophers  united  the  gloomy  philosophy  of  India 
with  the  imaginatiTe  fictions  of  Greece,  and  firmed  fixxm 
this  incongruous  mixture  speculative  systems  that  loag 
maintained  a  fatal  influence  over  the  human  mind.  In 
ancient  Rome  every  act  of  government  was  connected 
with  religion,  and  hence  Augustus  took  care  to  unite 
the  imperial  with  the  pontifical  authority.  The  daim  to 
divine  honours  made  hy  many  of  the  emperors,  gave 
them  a  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  polytheism, 
it  allowed  them  to  demand  ohedience  as  gods  upon  earth, 
and  even  those  who  made  no  such  impious  pretence,  re- 
quired that,  as  pontifls,  they  should  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Deity,  and  that  the  military  oaths  should 
be  sworn  by  their  name.  It  is  erroneously  imagined  that 
such  madmen  only  as  Nero  and  Caligula  indulged  the 
passion  of  deification ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  it  has 
pleased  some  authors  to  describe  as  the  model  of  sove- 
reigns and  the  hero  of  philosophers,  enrolled  his  infamous 
wife,  Faustina,  in  the  number  of  the  goddesses.  Though 
Paganism  was  thus  a  system  of  weakness,  because  of  ac- 
knowledged absurdity,  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
empire  were  interested  in  its  support ;  it  gave  a  sanction 
to  the  authority  of  the  rulers,  it  enabled  the  philosophers 
to  gratify  their  pride  by  triumphing  over  the  vulgar ;  for 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  essential  part  of  ancient 
philosophy  was  contempt  and  hatred  towards  "  the  pro- 
fane rabble,"  as  the  lower  orders  were  insolently  desig- 
nated. Christianity'  was  the  philosophy  of  the  people ;  in 
the  words  of  its  Divine  Author,  **  to  the  poor  the  Gospel 
is  preached  ;''  addressing  itself  to  a  class  despised  by  phi- 
losophic pride,  and  neglected  by  pontifical  luxury,  it  had 
taken  a  &st  hold  in  the  empire  before  its  progress  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  ruling  powers.    Cruel  persecu- 
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tions  only  increased  its  strength,  for  erery  martyrdom  was 
a  fresh  testimony  to  its  eternal  truth,  a  testimony  more 
intelligible  and  more  conclusive  than  all  the  eloquent  rea* 
soning  of  the  schools.  Its  progress  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
when  Constandne  declared  it  to  be  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
he  ratified  rather  than  established  its  supremacy.  Morals 
under  the  empire  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  vice  and  crimi- 
nality had  attained  such  a  height  that  no  one  dreamed  of 
concealing  his  iniquity.  Profligacies  that  will  not  bear 
description  were  unblushingly  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
day;  at  such  a  time  the  virtues  for  which  the  early 
Christians  were  distinguished,  produced  a  very  powerful 
effect :  their  blameless  lives,  amid  surrounding  corruption, 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  faith  they  professed,  and 
extorted  approbation  even  from  their  most  virulent  enemies. 
In  an  empire  that  possessed  neither  aristocracy  nor 
commons,  there  is  little  to  be  said  respecting  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  power ;  both  centre  in  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
commercial  regulations  of  the  empire  were  formed  on  wise 
principles,  taxes  were  generally  moderate,  and  both  inter- 
nal and  foreign  commerce,  in  spite  of  the  incessant  wars, 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  change  for  the  worse 
commenced  after  the  partitions  introduced  by  Diocletian  ; 
the  number  of  dependents  on  the  courts  became  extra- 
vagantly great,  transit-duties  and  customs  were  levied  for 
their  support,  to  the  great  injury  of  trade,  and  the  weight 
of  taxation  was  increased  as  the  power  to  bear  it  was  di- 
minished. 

Rome  had  long  been  declining  in  political  importance ;  its 
citizens  were  a  medley  from  every  quarter  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  age  of  Constantine  we  vainly  look  in  the  lists  of 
its  magistracy  for  the  names  that  were  familiar  to  us  in  the 
early  period  of  its  history.  The  shows  of  the  amphithe- 
atre alone  engaged  the  attention  of  a  city  that  had  once 
regulated  the  aflairs  of  the  civilized  world,  and  so  far  were 
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political  events  from  exciting  interest,  that  the  populace 
did  not  believe  the  majesty  of  the  empire  shaken^  untfl  the 
enemy  stood  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  Recent  vieUndes 
over  the  Germans,  and  the  forqiation  of  a, good  .war  esta* 
blishment  in  Gaul,  seemed  to  have  secured  the  tranquillity 
of  Western  Europe ;  but  in  the  East  the  Goths,  and  still 
more  the  Persians,  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
power ;  and  necessity  as  well  as  choice  influenced  Con* 
stantine  in  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzan- 
tium. Had  he  not  done  so  the  Sassanides  would  in  all 
probability  have  made  good  their  claim  to  the  ancient  em- 
pire of  Cyrus. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  the 

Sassanides, 

The  most  powerfril  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  was  t^t  of  tl^e  Seleucidse,  whose  dominions 
included  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Western  Asia.  In 
die  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos  X^*  P-  256),  a  rebellioD» 
provoked  by  his  intolerance  a^d  cruejty,  broke  put  in 
Persia ;  the  leader  of  the  revolt  yras  Ashk,  or  Arsaces,  s 
native  of  Parthia,  or  the  districts  in  the  north-east  of 
Persia ;  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  indepeqidencey  aod 
founded  the  Parthi^  or  Arsacid  dynasty. ,  Fiqjn  compar- 
ing the  obscure  history  of  this  revolution  with  similar 
events  that  have  occurred  in  Asia,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Parthians  belonged  to  the  wandering  and 
warlike  tribes,  which  fronji  the  remotest  ages  have  possessed 
the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  they  were  conse- 
quently as  foreign  to  the  Persians  as  the  Gh^eeks  had  be^» 
and  to  the  latest  period  were  distinguished  frqm  them  by 
their  religion,  their  language,  and  th^ir  modes  of  life* 
Eastern  and  western  writers  concur  in  representing  the 
12 
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Pahhian  empive  as  a  confederation  of  principalities,  not 
unlike  the  Polish  monarchy  in  the  time  of  the  Ja^allous^ 
Tiie  unsettled  condition  of  these  small  states,  and  the 
jesiousy  of  the  Pacthians,  with  whom  it  was  a  national 
maxim,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
their  country,  destroyed  the  East  India  trade  which  Alex- 
ander had  taken  such  pains  to  establish.  •  The  commerce 
between  the  «East  and  West  thenceforward  took  its  road 
through  Palmyra  and  Alexandria,  and  was  the  source  of 
the  great  splendour  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  these  cele- 
brated cities.  The  Macedonian  cities  Mn  Persia  were 
allowed  by  Arsaees  to  retain  their  privileges ;  Seleucia  in 
particular  was  highly  favoured,  and  the  management  of  the 
royal  mint  entrusted  to  its  citizens.  A  strong  predilection 
for  Grecian  manners  and  literature  was  displayed  by  all 
the  Arsacid  monarchs,  but  their  nomade  habits  of  life, 
which  were  never  wholly  forsaken,  prevented  them  from 

'  "  The  Parthians,"  says  St.  Martin  in  his  admirable  Memoir  on 
the  origin  of  the  Arsacids,  "  a  nation  of  cavalry  completely  sheathed 
in  steel,  and  possessing  a  race  of  horses  unmatched  for  strength  and 
speed,  (as  their  soccessars,- the  Turcomans,  do  at  the  present  day,) 
overran  the  feeble  Persians,  almost  without  encountering  resistance, 
and  formed  a  true  military  aristocracy,  while  they  degraded  the  con- 
quered into  a  herd  of  slaves.  Thus  the  invaders  became  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  vanquished  nation ;  or  rather,  the  nation  itself,  (as  was 
the  case  with  the  Normans  in  England,)  for  the  rest  were  serfs 
attached  to  the  soik  Indeed,  every  arrangement  of  the  feudal  system 
may  be  found  in  the  Arsacidan  ^vemment;  the  same  customs,  the 
same  institutions,  nay,  the  same  dignities  and  officers.  A  constable 
is  discovered  commanding  their  armies;  margraves  or  marquesses 
defending  the  marches  (frontiers) ;  barons  and  feudal  suzerains  of 
every  grade ;  knights  and  men-at-arms ;  the  same  limited  number  of 
the  noble  and  free;  the  same  vast  multitude  of  serfs  and  vassals. 
The  Parthian  cavalries,  locked  man  and  horse  in  complete  armour, 
may  well,  represent  the  European  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  like 
them,  the  Parthian  horsemen  formed  the  strength  of  the  army ;  like 
them,  they  bore  down  all  opposition  in  their  furious  charges,  whilst 
the  infantry  was  disregarded  and  despised."  —  Journal  Jsiatique, 
Vol.  L 
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being  benefitted  by  Grecian  civilization,  or  corrupted  by 
Grecian  luxury.  The  Parthian  empire  extended  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  Syrian  and  Bactrian  monarchies  during 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  when  it  was  brought  into 
collision  with  the  growing  greatness  of  the  Romans 
(B.  C.  53).  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  Romans 
even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  could  make  no  permit 
nent  impression  on  the  Parthian  kingdom.  This  must 
not,  however,  be  attributed  solely  to  the  valour  or  skill  of 
the  Arsacid  monarchs,  the  greater  part  of  their  success  was 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  territories,  and  their  singular 
mode  of  warfare.  The  Parthian  frontier,  extending  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  consisted  of  lofty  and 
barren  moimtains,  of  wide  and  rapid  streams,  of  naked  and 
extensive  deserts.  In  whatever  direction  invaders  ad- 
vanced, the  coun^  was  laid  waste  before  them ;  attacks 
were  made  not  on  the  army  but  on  the  detachments  that 
escorted  its  supplies,  clouds  of  light  cavalry  hovered  round 
the  hostile  colulhns,  harassing  the  foe  by  incessant  skir- 
mishes, cutting  off  stragglers,  striking  down  with  the 
unerring  arrow  every  individual  conspicuous  in  the  ranks, 
but  baffling  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  en- 
gagement. Such  a  mode  of  war&re,  admirably  suited  to 
the  Parthian  character,  to  their  matchless  steeds,  and  to 
the  country  in  which  they  fought,  ensured  a  superiority 
against  which  hravery  and  discipline  contended  in  vain. 
The  Parthian  monarchs  were  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  tolerant  spirit ;  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, that  there  were  Jewish  colonies  in  their  dominions, 
and  we  are  assured  by  ecclesiastical  writers  that  they  gene- 
rously protected  the  Christians  who  fled  to  them  during  the 
early  persecutions. 

Ardevan,  called  by  western  writers  Artabanus  lY., 
was  the  last  of  the  Parthian  monarchs;  he  invaded  the 
Roman  territories  to  punish  the  treachery  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  but  that  prince  having  been  murdered,  Ardevan 
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had  to  encounter  his  more  able  saccessor  Macrinus.  The 
battle  that  ensued  lasted  two  entire  days  (A.D.  219) ;  the 
Paithians  finally  obtained  a  doubtfiil  victory,  which  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  brayest  warriors. 
The  Persians,  who  had  long  been  weary  of  the  Parthian 
yoke,  took  advantage  of  Ardevan's  weakness  to  restore 
their  national  independence.  They  chose  for  their  leader 
Ardeshi'r  Babegan  \  a  descendant  of  Sassan,  who  daimed 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  as  his  ancestors.  Babek,  the 
£ither  of  Ardeshi'r,  joined  in  die  revolt,  and  soon  conquered 
the  province  of  Pars  ;  but  dying  soon  after,  he  bequeathed 
the  province  to  his  eldest  son  Shah-poor,  and  thus  raised  a 
dvil  war  between  the  brothers.  Ardeshi'r  triumphed,  and 
soon  after  conquered  Istakhar,  the  ancient  Persepolis,  at 
that  period,  regarded  by  the  Persians  with  as  much  vene- 
ration as  Jerusalem  by  the  children  of  Israel.  The  insur* 
rection  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  national  war ;  to  increase 
the  spirit  of  his  followers,  Ardeshi'r  proclaimed  the  restor- 
ation of  the  ancient  Magian  religion,  and  displayed  as  his 
standard  the  blacksmith's  apron,  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  the  old  national  banner  of  Persia. 

The  Persian  historians  relate  that  their  country  was 
once  subject  to  a  cruel  tyrant  named  Zahalc.  *'  When 
his  oppression  had  continued  a  long  time,"  says  Mirkhond, 
"  Gavali  of  Ispaha'n,  two  of  whose  sons  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  tyrant,  closed  the  door  of  his  forge,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  rebellion  in  the  face  of  ZahalL:  he 
took  from  his  waist  the  piece  of  leather  worn  by  black- 
smiths, when  at  work,  about  the  loins,  and  fixed  it  on  a 
pole:  through  the  tyranny  and  excessive  violence  of  the 
king,  he  cried  aloud,  and  excited  the  people  to  revolt." 
Mirkhond  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  heroic  Gava^  con- 
quered and  slew  Zahalc,  after  which  he  bestowed  the  crown 

^  Called  by  the  Greeks  Artaxerzes  I.   The  Greek  historians  assert 
that  he  was  of  mean  parentage. 
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of  Persia  on  Feridoon^  a  descendant  of  Jemaheed.  Feii- 
doon  honoured  his  benefactor  during  his  life,  and  after  his 
death  '*  sent  orders  to  Ispaha^n,  to  deliver  up  the  estate 
and  chattels  of  Graira^  to  his  heirs ;  excepting  the  banner 
of  Gava^y  which  he  demanded,  and  having  ornamented  it 
with  precious  stones,  placed  it  in  the  treasury.  This  banner 
was  only  produced  on  the  day  of  encounter,  and  in  the  fi^d 
of  battle,  when  the  eyes  of  the  ever-victorious  troops  were 
aniipated  with  delight,  and  their  hearts  with  fortitude  on 
beholding  it ;  every  succeeding  monarch  enriched  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  precious  diamond,  and  this  custom  continued 
until  the  time  of  Omar,  the  son  of  Khetta^b  \  when,  at 
the  victory  of  Ka^deseh,  it  .fell  into  the  hands  of  the  true 
believers  :  the  piece  of  leather  was  burned  by  command  of 
Omar,  and  the  precious  jewels  were  divided  amongst  the 
indigent  and  objects  of  charity.^." 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  banner,  the  effects  of  its  adoption  by 
Ardeshi^r  are  undeniable ;  firom  the  moment  that  he  dis- 
played this  popular  standard,  the  Persians  were  victorious 
in  every  engagement,  until  at  length  Ardeva^n  lost  his 
kingdom  and  his  life,  in  the  valley  of  Hormuz  (A.D.  226), 
and  Ardeshi^r  was  hailed  on  the  field  Shah-in-shah,  that  is, 
king  of  kings. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  restore  the 
ancient  religion.  An  assembly  of  the  Mobeds,  or  priests, 
from  every  part  of  t;he  kingdom  was  convoked,  and  by  their 
exertions  a  code  was  formed  of  all  the  remaining  laws  and 
institutions  of  Zoroaster.  The  sacred  fire  was  rekindled 
on  the  Magian  altars,  and  every  other  form  of  worship 
strictly  forbidden  within  the  restored  kingdom  of  Persia. 
This  great  revolution  suddenly  arrested  the  progress  of 

»  See  Chap.  XIII. 

>  Shea's  Mirkhond,  p.  137.    An  admirable  tranilation  of  a  highly 
curious  and  interesting  work. 
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Christiaiiity  eastwards)  and  it  was  thrown  back  upon  the 
western  provinces  of  Asia,  and  upon  Europe ;  bat  the  nu- 
merous heresies  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  showed 
that  many  Christians  had  been  tainted  by  the  wild  specu* 
lations  of  Magian  superstition. 

Ardeshi^r,  as  successor  of  Cyrus,  claimed  the  empire  of 
Asia ;  he  attacked  Armenia,  where  the  Arsaddse  still  pre- 
served a  shadow  of  royalty,  but  was  driven  back  with  loss; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Roman  emperor,  with  a  mes- 
sage in  the  usual  s^^le  of  oriental  bombast,  stating  that 
"  The.  Great  King  commanded  the  Romans  and  their  Prince 
to  depart  out  of  all  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Persians  all  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  iEgean  and 
Pontic  Seas,  as  bdonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right." 
Irritated  by  this  insolent  message,  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severos  imprisoned  the  ambassadors,  and  invaded  Persia, 
where  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Axdeshi^r.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  unable  to  retain. their  conquests; 
Ardeshi^r  soon  repaired  the  evils  produced  by  the  invasion, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  tranquillity.  Before 
his  death  he  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son  Shah-poor  S 
having  previously  given  him  some  excellent  instructions 
IB  the  art  of  government  *. 

Shah-poor,  immediately  after  his  accession  (A.D.  242), 
niade  Al  Modain  (the  ancient  Ctesiphon)  his  capital ;  thus 
bringing  his  court  close  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  with 
which  he  had  resolved  to  contend  for  supremacy,  and  in 
some  measure  forcing  on  the  Romans  a  similar  change  in 
their  seat  of  government.  His  first  enterprise  was  the 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  seized  by  an 
Arabian  prince  named   Manizen.      The  strength  of  the 


'  Called  by  western  writers,  Sapores  I.  His  mother  is  said  to  have 
oeen  an  Arsacid  princess,  the  daughter  of  Ardevan. 

'  They  are  preserved  hy  Ferdausi  and  Mirkhond.  See  Baron  de 
Sacy'g  Mimoires  sur  Diverse*  Antiquity  de  la  Perse,  p.  281. 
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UBUiper's' castle  enabled  the  usurper  long  to  set  the  Petsians 
at  defiance.  At  length  his  daughter  Nazirat,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  Shah-poor,  betrayed  her  &ther  and  the  cauitle 
to  him ;  but  her  treachery  was  afterwards  punished  by  a 
cruel  death  ^  Having  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Shah-poor 
laid  siege  to  Nisibis,  the  bulwark  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
which  was  forced  to  yield  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  commotions  that  distracted  the 
empire,  he  made  several  other  important  conquests,  and  at 
length  laid  siege  to  Edessa.  The  emperor  Valerian  hasted 
to  the  relief  of  this  important  dty,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  whether  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
his  soldiers  is  uncertain.  Valerian  died  in  prison,  but  the 
tale  of  his  being  tortured  by  his  captors  is  generally  dis- 
credited. Odenatus,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Ze- 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  checked  the  victorious  career  <^ 
Shah-poor,  and  prevented  the  Persians  irom  completing  the 
conquest  of  Asia. 

The  celebrated  heresiarch  Mani,  or  Manes,  first  began  to 
propagate  his  doctrines  in  the  reign  of  Shah-poor.    He  was 

« 

1  Mirkhond's  account  of  the  fate  of  this  parricidal  princess  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted.  "Nazirat  was  sent  by  Shah-poor  to  his 
seraglio,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  One  morning  she 
complained  of  a  pain  in  her  side,  that  had  prevented  her  from  sleep- 
ing, and  kept  her  in  torture  the  entire  of  the  preceding  night.  They 
inquired  what  could  have  caused  this  pain :  her  bed  was  searched, 
and  a  single  rose-leaf  was  found  in  it,  which  proved  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  her  agony.  Shah-poor,  astonished,  asked  how  she  had  been 
educated  by  her  father  so  as  to  have  such  a  very  delicate  consti- 
tution. Nazirat  replied,  that  she  had  been  fed  upon  honey  and 
sugar,  and  never  permitted  to  taste  water  unless  sweetened.  *  If,' 
cried  the  monarch,  "you  could  repay  by  treason  such  astonishing 
parental  tenderness,  by  what  other  ties  of  gratitude  can  you  be 
bound  V  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  her  to  be  tied  by  the  hair  to 
the  feet  of  a  wOd  horse ;  and  the  bounding  and  prancing  of  the 
enraged  animal  soon  made  her  undergo  the  punishment  due  to  her 
infamous  treachety."^— ifi^fnoir m  tur  Diverset  Aniiquith  de  la  Perse, 
p.  289. 
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a  Magian  by  hurth,  but  in  early  life  became  a  coBTert  to 
Cluistiaiiity  ;  having  travelled  through  northern  India 
and  China»  he  acquired  a  knowledge  and  love  ci  the 
gloomy  mysticism  taught  by  the  ascetic  philosophers  of 
those  countries*  Without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  creeds,  we  need  only  say  that  the  one  called 
Buddhism,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  countries  surrounding 
India  from  remote  ages,  and  which  once  flourished  in  Hin- 
dostan  itself,  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  traveller,  and  he  embraced  some  of  its  leading  tenets. 
Returning  to  Persia,  he  promulgated  a  new  creed,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  confounded  with  the 
superstitions  of  India  and  Persia.  To  entice  converts,  he 
declared  that  he  was  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter  promised 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  his  name  Mani,  or  Menahem,  ac- 
tually has  this  signification  in  the  Syriac  language,  many 
were  induced  to  listen  to  his  pretensions.  Shah*poor  at 
fiist  became  a  convert,  but  finding  that  the  Mobeds  were 
likely  to  resent  and  punish  his  apostac^,  he  returned  to  his 
ancient  creed,  and  forced  Mani  to  seek  refuge  in  Turkestan. 
It  was  during  this  exile  that  the  pretended  prophet  com- 
posed his  gospel,  of  which  only  a  few  firagments  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times. 
Shah-poor  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hoormuz '  (A.D. 

^  Galled  Honnisdaa  by  the  western  writers.  Mirkhond  gives  the 
following  lingular  account  of  the  birth  of  Hoormuz : — **  Ardeshi'r, 
having  vanquished  and  sUiin  Mahrec,  a  petty  king  in  Persia,  took 
^^e  to  exterminate  his  family,  because  an  astrologer  had  predicted 
^at  one  of  Mahrec's  posterity  'should  inherit  the  throne  of  Iran 
iPeiiia).  One  of  Mahrec's  daughters  escaped  his  cruelty,  fled 
through  the  desert,  and  found  refuge  in  the  hut  of  a  shepherd.  Time 
'oUed  on ;  and  one  day,  Shah-  poor,  the  son  of  Ardeshi'r,  wearied  by 
the  chace,  sought  refreshment  in  the  same  hut,  and  asked  the  shep- 
herd for  a  draught  of  water.  Mahrec's  daughter  brought  him  « 
pitcher;  and  no  sooner  did  Shah-poor  see  her,  than  he  became 
enamoured  of  her  charms.  He  asked  the  shepherd  to  whom  the  girl 
helonged,  and  the  man  answered  she  was  his  daughter.    Shah-poor 
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271),  who  had  before  his  accession  given  the  most  con« 
vinoing.  proofs  of  his  virtuous  disposition.  Having  been 
entrosted  by  his  father  with  the  government  pf  Khoxmssaa, 
be  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province  with  so  mach 
wisdom,  that  all  his  subjects  were  enraptured  with  their 
prince.  Some  of  the  courtiers  infused  suspicion  of  bis  ik>n 
into  the  mind  of  Shah-poor,  but  when  the  prince,  heard  of 
it«  he  cut  off  one  of  his  hands,  and  sent  it  to  his  &ther  as 
a  proof  of  hh  fidelity.  Shah-poor  bitterly  lamented  his 
groundless  jealousy,  and  entreated  his  son's  forgiveness. 
Hoormuz  reigned  only  one  year ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Baharam^ 

The  reign  of  Baharam  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  impostor  Mani,  who  had  returned  to  Persia 
by  the  king's  invitation.  Whether  Baharam  really  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  embracing  the  new  creed,  or  whether  his 
apparent  kindness  was  an  artifice  to  lull  suspicion,  has  been 
disputed ;  bat  no  sooner  was  Mani  in  his  power,  than  he 
convened  a  council  of  the  Mobeds,  and  summoned  Mani. to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  creed  before  the  assembly.  The 
heresiarch  was  overpowered  by  the  multitude  of  his  adver- 


then  invited  the  shepherd  to  accompany  him,  but  the  girl,  who  was 
very  strong,  held  him  fast,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  stir.  Asto- 
nished at  thb,  Shah-poor  inquired  the  reason  of  her  conduct,  and  she 
coafeaaed  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mahrec,  and  dreaded  lest  she 
might  be  discovered  and  slain  by  Ardeshi'r.  The  Prince  promised 
inviolable  sectecy,  and  persuaded  het  to  marry  him.  Hoormuz  was 
the  fruit  of  their  union,  and  his  birth  was  for  a  long  time  kept  con- 
eealed  from  Ardeshi'r.  One  day,  Ardeshi'r,  unexpectedly  entering 
Shah-poor's  palace,  saw  the  infant  Hoormuz,  and  was  struck  with  the 
interesting  countenance  of  the  child.  He  asked  his  son  to  whom  the 
boy  belonged,  upon  which  Shah-poor  related  all  the  circumstances. 
Ardeshi'r,  transported,  with  joy,  exclaimed,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  I  I  am 
delivered  from  the  alarms  caused  by  the  predictions  of  the  astrologers !' 
He  thenceforward  treated  Hoormuz  as  his  favourite  grandson." — 
Mimoires  sur  Dtv^rses  AntiquUSa  de  la  Perse,  p.  291. 
1  The  Varames  I.  of  the  western  writers. 
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sacies ;  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  he  was  executed 
with  cruel  tortures^  and  many  of  his  leading  followers  shaied 
the  same  fate.  But  the  Manichsean  heresy  did  not  perish 
with  its  author,  it  spread  even  into  Western  Europe,  where 
traces  of  it  were  to  be  found  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Baharam  II.  ^  .was  the  next  sovereign  (A.D.  276) ;  he 
proved  far  inferior  to  his  predecessors.  His  nobles  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  the  Mobed  of  the  Mobeds, 
as  the  chief  priest  of  Persia  was  called,  entreated  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  make  an  effort  to  recall  the  monarch 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  They  agreed,  and,  by  the  pontiff's 
advice,  withdrew  from,  court.  Baharam  found  his  palace 
suddenly  a  perfect  solitude ;  he  wandered  through  its  silent 
halls,  and  felt  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  loneliness.  At  this 
moment  the  chief  Mobed  appeared,  and  forcibly  repre- 
sented to  Baharam  the  evil  consequences  of  his  conduct* 
The  monarch  was  penetrated  with  r^norse,  when  the  pontiff 
contrasted  his  inglorious  reign  with  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  preceding  sovereign,  and  declared  his  firm  resolution  to 
adopt  for  the  future  a  better  course  of  life.  This  pleasing 
intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  nobles,  who  returned 
to  their  allegiance,  and  resumed  their  duties  in  the  palace. 
But  Baharam,  though  improved,  could  not  wholly  subdue 
the  perversity  of  his  nature  ;  during  his  reign,  the  emperor 
Caius  gained  several  important  victories  over  the  Persians, 
and  captured  the  important  city  of  Ctesiphon ;  the  em- 
peror's premature  death  alone  saved  the  throne  of  the 
Sassanides  from  ruin* 

Baharam  III.  succeeded  his  fstther  (A.D.  293),  and,  as 
we  are  told,  ascended  the  throne  with  great  reluctance.  An 
interesting  account  of  his  address  to  his  subjects  is  given 
by  the  Persian  historians.  "  On  taking  possession  of  the 
crown,  he  spake  these  words  :  *  I  have  a  just  claim  to  this 
crown,  as  I  am  of  royal  descent ;  my  only  aim  shall  be  to 

>  Vararoes  II.  of  western  writen. 
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procure  for  my  subjects  tranquillity  and  happiness.'  The 
soldiers  and  the  people  having  raised  their  voices  to  pro- 
claim his  praise,  and  invoke  blessings  on  his  head,  he 
added,  ^  All  my  confidence  is  in  the  goodness  of  Grod, 
through  him  alone  can  we  hope  for  success.  If  God  spares 
my  life,  I  trust  so  to  conduct  myself  that  every  one  who 
hears  my  name  shall  bless  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
angel  of  death  removes  me  prematurely,  I  trust  that  God 
will  watch  over  the  kingdom,  and  save  it  from  ruin  V"  The 
last  words  were  ominous  :  this  admirable  prince  died  after 
a  brief  reign  of  four  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Narsi. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  branch  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae  retained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia;  the 
Persians  eagerly  desired  to  add  this  country  to  their  domi- 
nions, and  when  force  failed,  they  procured  a  pretended  fu- 
gitive from  Persia,  named  Anak,  to  assassinate  the  king '. 
In  the  confusion  that  followed,  the  Persians  conquered  Ar- 
menia, and  slew  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  family.  One 
young  prince,  Tiridates,  was  rescued  from  the  slaughter,  and 
conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  education  suited 
to  his  royal  birth.  Aided  by  St.  Grregory',  called  the  Illu- 
minator, because  Christianity  was  established  in  Armenia 
chiefly  by  his  exertions,  Tiridates  recovered  his  paternal 
throne,  and  after  some  hesitation  became  the  first  Christian 
king.  Narsi  invaded  Armenia  ;  the  Roman  emperor,  Gale- 
rius,  hasted  to  the  aid  of  his  ally,  but  was  defeated  with 
immense  loss,  and  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Tiridates.  Galerius  renewed  the 
war,  and  changed  its  fortune  ;  by  a  sudden  irruption  on  a 

'  Mirkhond. 

'  Chamich's  History  of  Armenia.  It  has  been  translated  from  the 
original  Armenian,  by  J.  Avdall,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  resident 
in  Calcutta,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country. 

'  St  Gregory  was  the  son  of  the  assassin  Anak.  and  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  of  atoning  for  his  father's  guilt. 
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side  where  no  attack  was  anticipated,  be  completely  routed 
the  Persian  forces,  and  took  the  family  of  Narsi  captive. 
The  royal  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  hnmanity ;  and 
his  enemies  were  loudest  in  praising  the  generosity  of  the 
conqueror.  Narsi  was  forced  to  beg  a  peace,  which  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  province  of  Ahopatene'  (now  Azer- 
beja'n)  to  the  Armenians.  Tiridates  removed  his  seat  of 
government  to  Tauris  (the  modem  Tabri'z)  in  his  new 
province,  probably  because  he  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
perpetual  guard  on  his  frontiers. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Hoormuz, 
the  next  sovereign ;  he  ruled  Persia  for  seven  years  and 
five  months.  He  died  without  a  son  to  inherit  his  domi- 
nions (A.D.  fSlO)  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  about  to  &11  into 
concision,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  harem  was  pregnant,  and  the  Mobeds,  by  a  lucky  guess, 
declared  that  the  child  would  be  a  boy.  After  a  strange 
ceremony  of  coronation  had  been  performed,  the  unborn 
infant  was  proclaimed  king,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  that  Persia  had  hitherto  seen,  and  one 
of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Roman  name. 

The  history  of  the  Sassanides  shows  the  dangers  by  which 
the  Roman  power  in  the  East  was  threatened ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  enterprises  of  such  a  dynasty  could  only  be  checked 
by  the  incessant  vigilance  of  the  emperor,  and  had  Con- 
stantine  made  Rome  his  residence  he  would  virtually  have 
abandoned  to  his  rivals  the  provinces  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Political  System  established  by  Constantine. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  world  so  advant^eously 
situated  as  that  chosen  by  Constantine  to  be  the  capital  of 
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his  dominions.  Built  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  that 
faces  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  BosphoTUs,  it  was  a  mart 
for  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean 
seas  ;  the  noble  bay,  called,  from  its  beauty  and  shape,  the 
Golden  Horn,  at  once  protected  it  on  the  north,  and  afforded 
an  excellent  harbour ;  the  south  was  washed  by  the  Pro- 
pontis,  which  equally  yielded  protection,  fiEunHtated  com- 
merce, and  supplied  abundance  of  fish ;  a  low  range  of  hills 
made  the  western  or  land  side  easy  of  defence  against  the 
barbarous  and  plundering  tribes  of  Thrace.  Such  a  situ- 
ation was  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  enterprising 
commercial  states  of  Greece ;  so  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  a  city  was  founded  on  this 
favoured  spot  by  Byzas,  a  native  of  Megara,  who  led  thither 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  and  called  the  new  city 
Byzantium,  after  his  own  name. 

As  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Greeks  was  very  ill  defined, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that  Byzantium  soon 
threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Megara,  and  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. When  Darius  Hystaspes,  after  conquering  Asia 
Minor,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  Persia  over  Thrace  and 
Macedon,  the  Byzantines  almost  alone  made  an  attempt 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  invasion ;  they  were  defeated,  and 
Byzantium  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  savage  con- 
querors. The  city  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Persians  were 
driven  from  Europe  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Pausanias.  Thenceforward  Byzantium 
went  on  progressively  advancing  in  commercial  prosperity. 
Though  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Romans,  the  Byzantines  were  allowed  the  privil^e  of 
domestic  government ;  commerce,  unfettered  by  any  im- 
politic restrictions,  daily  increased,  and  the  city,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  already  was  regarded  as 
*'  the  Rome  of  the  East."  Its  prosperity  received  a  rude 
shock  in  the  contest  for  empire  between  Niger  and  Severus. 
The  Byzantines  embraced  the  cause  of  the  former,  and 
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supported  it  with  a  desperate  fidelity  to  whiefa  there  are 
few  parallels.  For  three  years  the  city  maintamed  itself 
against  a  fearful  disparity  of  force  both  by  land  and  sea ; 
its  lofiby  walls,  so  compact  that  they  seemed  to  be  formed 
of  one  undivided  mass,  bade  defiance  to  the  besiegers, 
while  galleys  issuing  from  its  well-defended  harbours, 
swept  the  narrow  seas,  harassed  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
cut  off  his  communications.  Famine  at  length  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  gallant  citizens ;  it  was  long  borne 
with  incredible  fortitude,  but  when  all  hopes  of  relief 
proved  visionary,  they  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. Severus  ordered  the  magnificent  walls  to  be  des- 
troyed, a  work  of  so  much  difficulty,  that,  Herodian,  who 
saw  their  remains  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
declares  it  difficult  to  determine  which  most  deserved 
admiration,  those  by  whom  such  stupendous  structures 
were  erected,  or  those  by  whom  they  were  broken  down. 
The  conqueror  ordered  all  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of 
distinction  to  be  slain,  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  its 
territories  given  to  its  neighbours.  But  the  patient  and 
submissive  conduct  of  the  Byzantines  induced  Severus  to 
relent,  he  even  repaired  some  of  the  public  edifices,  but  he 
placed  the  city  under  the  subjection  of  its  commercial 
rival  Perinthus.  It  was  during  his  war  with  Licinius, 
who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Byzantium,  that  Constantine 
Was  struck  with  the  advantageous  position  of  the  city, 
and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  rendered  a  change 
of  its  metropolis  absolutely  necessary,  there  is  no  reason 
to  qualify  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  his  selection. 

Having  made  his  choice  Constantine  urged  forward  with 
extraordinary  speed  the  completion  of  the  public  works 
necessary  in  the  new  city.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  on 
the  11th  of  May,  A.D.  334,  and  received  the  name  of 
the  Second  Rome :  but  it  was  then  and  now  better  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Constantinople.  The  establishment 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state  was  consum- 
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mated  by  this  removal  of  the  seat  of  government ;  Con- 
stantine  found  the  Church  already  provided  with  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  well  adapted  to  harmonize  with 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  empire  ;  he  wisely  resolved  on 
making  the  hierarchy  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  his 
throne,  and  established  his  own  authority  over  the  priest- 
hood by  presiding  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  325), 
where  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against 
Anus  and  his  followers.  In  concert  with  the  bishops 
assembled  in  this  first  cecumenical  council,  he  determined 
what  should  be  considered  as  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
unfortunately  affixed  penalties  to  dissent,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  a  new  system  of  persecution.  But  though 
the  emperor  maintained  his  own  supremacy  in  the  council, 
he  made  many  imprudent  concessions  to  ecclesiastical 
authority,  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  ftiture  usurpa- 
tions of  ambitious  prelates.  He  freed  the  clergy  from 
civil  responsibilities  and  placed-  them  wholly  under  the 
control  of  their  respective  diocesans ;  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  several  prelates  were  accurately  determined,  and  their 
precedency  regulated  with  as  much  strictness  as  that  of 
temporal  princes.  The  decided  part  which  Constantine 
took,  rendered  him  the  chief  of  a  sect  rather  than  the 
master  of  an  empire  ;  he  became  every  day  less  tolerant ; 
exile  was  denounced  against  all  the  bishops  who  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  creed  promulgated  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  the  heathen  temples  were  ordered  to  be  closed  or 
destroyed  ;  sacrifices  were  strictly  prohibited ;  and  at 
length  the  philosopher  Sopater,  who  had  with  more  bold- 
ness than  discretion  supported  the  declining  cause  of 
Paganism,  was  beheaded.  Sopater  was  the  first  victim 
of  sacerdotal  intolerance  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  proof 
of  the  Church  having  declined  from  its  original  purity; 
the  ambition  and  the  avarice  of  the  lordly  prelates  became 
as  conspicuous  as  the  humility  and  devotedness  of  their 
predecessois.     A  single  anecdote  will  show  how  rapid  was 
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the  progress  of  corruption.  When  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  was  dying,  his  clergy  came  to  consult 
him  on  the  choice  of  a  successor :  **  If,"  said  he,  "  you  wish 
to  choose  the  most  virtuous  bishop,  elect  Paul :  if  you 
desire  the  services  of  the  most  active  and  able  courtier, 
let  your  choice  fall  upon  Macedonius."  History  tells  us 
plainly  enough,  which  of  the  candidates  was  nominated  to 
the  see.  When  a  bishop,  on  the  bed  of  death,  so  £&r 
mistook  his  mission,  and  forgot  his  duties,  as  to  give  such 
sacrilegious  counsel,  it  is  evident  that  the  thirst  for  tem- 
poral power  must  have  been  more  deeply  fixed  in  his 
mmd  than  the  convictions  of  fedth.  Pretensions  supported 
with  such  fatal  and  iitvariable  constancy,  were  necessarily 
destuied  to  triumph,  and  virtue  could  no  longer  find  an 
asylum,  in  hearts  devoured  by  culpable  ambition. 

It  was  after  the  council  of  Nice  had  terminated  its 
labours,  that  Constantine  put  to  death  his  son  Crispus,  and 
his  wife  Fausta.  The  remorse  which  he  felt  for  these 
crimes,  aggravated  by  the  popular  indignation,  hastened 
his  departure  from  Rome,  which  he  swore  never  to  revisit. 
Perhaps,  this  last  expiring  burst  of  liberty  confirmed  his 
hostility  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  for  he  went  into  the 
^ery  extreme  of  oriental  despotism,  establishing,  with 
^e  single  exception  of  polygamy,  all  the  forms  of  an 
eastern  court.  Dignities  and  honours  were  rendered  per- 
sonal, and  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  There 
were  three  grades  of  rank,  the  Illustrious,  the  Eminent 
(Spectabiles)  and  the  Honourable  (Clarissimi).  The  title 
of  Illastrious  was  confined  to  the  Consuls  and  Patricians, 
the  Praetorian  Prefects,  the  Masters-general  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  the  ministers  of  state.  In  the  second  class 
were  included  the  Pro-consuls,  the  Vicars  or  vice-prefects, 
and  the  military  Dukes  and  Counts,  who  acted  as  lieu- 
tenants-general in  the  Roman  army.  The  Honourable 
class  contained  the  senators,  and  the  inferior  officers,  both 
civil  and  military. 
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The  tides  of  consul  and  patrician  were  merely  honorary: 
every  year  two  consuls  were  chosen  by  the  emperor,  in- 
stalled with  expensive  ceremonies,  and  then  permitted  to 
retire  into  private  life.  The  patricians  were  simply  the 
courtiers  permitted  to  visit  at  the  palace,  and  they  held  this 
title,  which  was  no  longer  hereditary,  during  the  emperor's 
good  pleasure.  Praetorian  prefects  were  the  governors  of 
the  four  great  prefectures,  the  East,  lUyricum,  Italy,  and 
the  Gallic  territories,  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  ;  the 
governors  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  allowed  the 
same  rank  as  governors  of  praefectures.  Each  praefecture 
was  divided  into  dioceses,  ruled  by  proconsuls  and  vicars, 
and  the  dioceses  again  were  subdivided  into  provinces. 
The  civil  was  separated  from  the  military  authority ;  under 
the  masters-general,  who  regulated  the  army  throughout 
the  empire,  were  the  dukes  (duces)  ^  who  acted  as  generals 
in  the  provinces,  and  counts  (comites),  whose  rank  entitled 
them  to  be  companions  to  the  emperor.  Before  this  period, 
the  governor  of  a  Roman  province  united  in  himself  the 
civil,  ecclesiastical  and  military  authority  ;  but  from  hence- 
forth all  affairs  in  which  religion  was  concerned,  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  bishop ;  and  the  duke 
directed  the  army  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the 
praefect.  By  this  division  of  power,  the  imperial  authority 
was  less  exposed  to  rivalry,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  seriously  impaired. 

The  new  officers  of  the  state  and  court  were — ^the  grand 
chamberlain  (Prcepositus  sacri  cubiculijf  under  whom  were 
the  counts  of  the  palace  (comites  palatii)^  and  inferior 
chamberlains  ( cubicularii),  in  four  divisions  ;  the  minister 
of  finance  (comes  sacrarum  largitionum) ;  the  quaestor, 
who  performed  the  functions  both  of  minister  of  justice  and 
principal  secretary-of-state  ;  the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
(comes  ret  principis);  and  the  two  commanders  of  the 
household  (comites  domesticorum),  each  of  whom  had  a 
corps  of  body-guards  (schola)  under  his  command.     The 
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number  of  state  officers  was  continuallj  increasing;  and  if 
the  good  of  a  commonwealth  consisted  in  forms,  ranks, 
and  titles,  the  Roman  empire  would  have  enjoyed  unri. 
vailed  prosperity. 

These  changes  led  to  a  great  increase  in  taxation, 
althoi^h  Constantine  greatly  reduced  the  army,  and  em- 
ployed barbarians  at  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  would  have 
satisfied  the  legionaries.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
were  the  indiction,  the  excise  (aurum  lustrale),  and  the 
benevolence  (aurum  donatwum  vel  coronarium). 

The  Indiction  was  a  land-tax,  which  though  not 
originally  devised  by  Constantine,  was. regulated  and  per- 
manently established  in  his  reign.  It  was  regulated 
according  to  an  exact  register  or  public  valuation  of  all  the 
estates  in  the  empire,  and  was  levied  like  a  capitation  tax 
on  all  persons  of  property.  The  amount  to  be  raised  was 
annually  proclaimed  by  the  emperor  (vndicehatur)^  and 
hence  the  tax  received  its  name.  The  register  of  property 
was  revised  every  fifteen  years,  and  a  fresh  valuation  made  ; 
hence  arose  the  use  of  the  cycle  of  indictions,  a  term  of 
fifteen  years,  which  began  to  be  used  as  a  common  era, 
from  the  let  of  September,  A.D.  312. 

The  Excise  was  a  tax  levied  upon  almost  every  species 
of  trade ;  it  was  collected  every  four  years,  whence  it  was 
named  the  kutral  tax.  The  Benevolence  had  been  ori- 
ginally a  voluntary  contribution,  that  arose  from  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cities  and  provinces  presenting  the  emperors 
with  golden  crowns  on  particular  occasions,  whence  it  was 
called  the  coronal  tax  (aurum  coronarium  J :  the  value  of 
these  crowns  began  to  be  paid  in  money  before  the  age  of 
Constantine,  but  he  was  the  first  who  made  this  a  regular 
t3X,  and  required  it  to  be  paid  by  every  considerable  city. 

The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  rendered 
unavoidable  by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire ;  and  it 
certainly  delayed  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power, 
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though  it  confirmed  the  iron  despotism  of  the  court.  But 
those  who  regard  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  empire's 
decline,  should  remember,  that  for  an  empire  fidlen  so  low 
as  the  Roman,  despotism  was  almost  the  only  support  that 
remained.  Still  we  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  old  with 
the  new  capital.  There  were — new  citizens,  a  new  senate, 
a  new  and  better  religion,  a  more  genial  climate ;  but  there 
were  no  memorials  of  fame,  no  epochs  of  splendid  deeds, 
in  a  word,  no  glory.  There  was  however,  much  in  the 
change  to  gratify  both  the  ambition  and  the  &naticism  of 
the  emperor.  His  senators  were  courtiers ;  his  prelates 
felt  that  to  him  they  owed  the  supremacy  of  their  creed  ; 
his  subjects  were  vassals  who  knew  not  the  name  of 
freedom ;  they  could  not  look  back  upon  ages  of  power 
and  liberty,  they  could  only  look  forward  to  a  futurity  of 
ignominy  and  servitude.  We  must  however  remember, 
that  the  empire  thus  founded  at  Byzantium,  resisted  for  a 
thousand  years  the  combined  action  of  destructive  agents, 
that  would  have  singly  ruined  any  other  government  of 
which  we  have  either  heard  or  read,  in  less  than  half  a 
century.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  history  of  most 
dynasties  is  "  why  they  fell  V*  but  the  Byzantine  alone 
perplexes  us  with  the  inquiry,  "  why  it  did  not  fall ;"  a 
difficulty  of  which  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  solution.  "  The  impregnable  situation  of  its 
capital,"  says  Heeren,  *'  which  usually  decides  the  fate  of 
such  kingdoms,  joined  to  its  despotism,  established  in 
harmonious  co/mpleteness  by  Constantine,  serves  in  some 
measure  to  explain  a  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Tie  History  of  the  Empire  under  the  Flavian  Family. 

(From  A.D.  323.  to  A.D.  363.) 

The  Flavian  family  was  first  raised  to  distinction  by 
Claudius,  who  became  emperor  after  the  death  of  Gal- 
lienus  (A.D.  268).  Flattering  genealogists  traced  back  its 
origin  to  the  royal  house  of  Priam ;  but  sober  inquiries 
only  shew  that  Claudius  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in 
some  province  bordering  on  the  Danube ;  that  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  his  own  merits,  and  that  he  made  his  relatives 
participate  in  his  success.  Constantius  Chlonis,  the  grand- 
son of  Chrispus,  elder  brother  of  Claudius,  was  the  second 
of  his  family  that  ascended  the  throne ;  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  claims  to  his  son  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  became  master  of  the  Roman  world  after  the  over- 
throw of  his  brother-in-law  Licinius '. 

While  Constantine  was  engaged  in  ornamenting  his  new 
capital,  a  war  arose  on  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  which 
would  probably  have  produced  very  dangerous  results,  but 
for  the  watchful  attention  which  the  emperor's  vicinity  to 
the  field  of  action  enabled  him  to  maintain.  The  Sar- 
matians,  a  fierce  race  of  warriors,  possessed  the  country 


*  The  following  genealogfical  table  of  the  family  of  Constantine  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  course  of  this  history.  The  number  following  f 
tells  the  year  in  which  each  died ;  the  names  of  emperors  are  printed 
in  capitals. 

COKSTAKTIUS  CHI.ORU8  f  306, 

married  1,  Helena.  2,  Theodora. 
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CoKBTAiTTiyx,  Constantia,  Jul.  Constantius,  f  SS7, 

the  Great,  f  837,  married  married  ' 

married  C.  V.  Licikius,  1,  Galla.  2,  Basilina. 

liMinervhia.  2,  Fausta.    1 824.       _  |  | 
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Annibilianus. 


Ciispus,  t  826. 


I  GaUus,  t  S54.    JDliah  (the 

H.V.  Licinius,  f  826.  Apostate) 

t  868. 


CoirSTAKTXNS, 

^840. 


Constantius, 
t86l. 


CONSTAVS, 

fSSO. 

c  3 


Dalmatius, 
tS89. 


Annibilianus, 
t388. 
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now  inhabited  by  the  Cossack,  and,  like  them,  united  the 
manner  of  Tartar  tribes  with  the  complexion  and  figure  of 
Europeans.  Devoted  to  pasture,  the;^  moved  their  families 
from  place  to  place  in  covered  waggons  ;  and  as  they  lived 
in  large  hordes,  their  camps  resembled  moveable  cities. 
They  were  all  horsemen.  Their  armour  was  composed  of 
animals'  hoo&  cut  into  thin  slices,  laid  lapping  over  each 
other  like  fish-scales,  and  strongly  sewed  on  a  vestment  of 
canvas.  From  want  of  iron  they  tipped  their  weapons  with 
fish-bones,  and  used  a  strong  poison  that  rendered  every 
wound  they  infiicted  fatal.  The  Vandals,  driven  onward 
by  the  Goths,  sought  refuge  among  the  Sarmatians,  and 
were  not  only  hospitably  received,  but  were  even  permitted 
to  give  a  king  to  the  nation.  This  strange  event  at  once 
alarmed  and  exasperated  the  Goths.  They  fiercely  attacked 
the  Sarmatians,  and  triumphed  over  them  in  several  san* 
guinary  engagements.  Constantine  saw  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Goths  with  just  alarm.  An  anxiety  to  watch 
its  growth,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Persians,  was, 
as  we  have  said,  one  cause  of  his  fixing  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Byzantium.  He  therefore  readily  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  began  to  assemble  an 
army  on  the  northern  frontiers.  Alaric,  the  Gbthic  mo- 
narch, resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the  legions.  He 
invaded  Moesia,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Roman 
army  fiy  before  an  inconsiderable  detachment  of  his  bar- 
barians. But  the  emperor  soon  retrieved  this  transitory 
disgrace  ;  in  a  second  engagement  (April  20th,  A.D.  332), 
the  Goths  were  totally  routed ;  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand fell  on  the  field,  and  the  remnant  was  only  saved  by 
supplicating  peace,  and  giving  the  son  of  their  king  as  a 
hostage.  Far  from  being  grateful  for  this  deliverance*  the 
Sarmatians  were  exasperated  at  not  being  paid  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  lands,  and  began  to  make  hostile  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  territories.  Constantine  therefore 
abandoned  them  to  their  former  enemies,  and  the  Goths  in 
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one  deeisiye  engagement  swept  away  the  flower  of  the 
Sannatian  youth.  The  vanquished  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  arming  their  slaves,  and  they,  as  might 
liave  heen  expected,  after  having  repulsed  the  Groths, 
claimed  and/  seized  supremacy  over  their  former  masters. 
Unahle  to  bear  such  a  disgraceful  yoke,  the  Sarmatians 
quitted  their  country  in  large  hordes.  Some  submitted  to 
the  6o1^  ;  others  were  permitted  to  unite  with  the  Ger- 
manic tribes ;  but  far  the  greater  portion  sou^t  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  colonize  the  waste  lands  in  Pannonia, 
Huace,  and  Macedon. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  empire  during  the 
later  years  of  Constantine's  life  was  entrusted  to  unworthy 
&Tountes,  who  deceived  their  master  and  tyrannized  over 
his  subjects.  How  far  the  emperor  sanctioned  the  profli- 
gacy which  notoriously  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, cannot  be  easily  ascertained  ;  "but  he  certainly  gave 
in  himself  an  example  both  of  avarice  and  prodigality, 
very  inconsistent  with  his  former  heroic  career,  and  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian  sovereign.  The  provincial 
governments  were  chiefly  entrusted  to  members  of  the 
royal  &m]Jy.  The  emperor's  three  sons,  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans,  together  with  his  nephew, 
Dalmatius,  had  the  rank  of  Caesars ;  while  another  nephew, 
AnnibiUanus,  was  greeted  with  the  unusual  title  of  king. 
All  these  princes  had  been  educated  with  the  most  anxious 
<i&re ;  but  the  herd  of  flatterers  that  surrounded  the  court 
neutralized  the  efforts  of  their  instructors,  and  the  emperor 
himself  committed  the  fatal  error  of  investing  them  with 
power  at  an  early  age,  and  sending  them  to  learn  the  art  of 
government  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  These  evils  were  not  very  severely  felt  while 
peace  continued ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  emperor's 
i^eign,  the  Persians,  who  had  renmined  quiet  during  the 
nunority  of  Shah-poor,  began  to  threaten  the  Asiatic  pro- 
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vinces,  deeming  that  their  young  sovereign  wa«  worthy  to 
inherit  the  throne  of  Cyras. 

We  haye  already  mentioned  the  singular  circumstances 
attending  the  coronation  of  the  unhorn  Shah-^poor.  Dumghis 
minority,  the  Mobeds,  or  priests  who  governed  thekingdosn 
in  his  name,  circulated  many  anecdotes  of  his  preoocious 
wisdom,  which  are  still  preserved  by  oriental  historians. 
Whether  true  or  Mse,  they  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  attach- 
ing the  affections  of  the  Persians  to  their  young  monarch:  and 
preventing  any  attempt  to  set  him  aside  during  his  childhood. 
His  first  campaign  was  against  the  Arabs,  who  had  tak^i 
advantage  of  his  minority  to  ravage  the  western  provinceB 
of  Persia.  Shah-poor  completely  triumphed  over  these  ma^ 
rauders,  and  exacted  a  terrible  vengeance  for  the  excesses 
they  had  committed.  He  ordered  the  shoulders  of  Us 
captives  to  be  pierced,  and  then  dislocated  by  a  strong  cosd 
passed  through  them  ;  whence  he  is  usually  called,  i»y 
oriental  writers,  Dhoolaktaff,  that  is.  Lord  of  the  Shouldexs. 
Having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions  on  the 
Arabian  side,  Shah-poor  began  to  make  preparations  for 
attacking  the  Romans ;  and  Constantine,  aware  of  t&e 
danger,  was  taking  energetic  measures  of  defence,  when  he 
was  seized  at  Nicomedia  with  a  disease,  which  his  physi- 
cians pronounced  to  be  fatal. 

The  emperor  prepared  to  meet  death  with  fortitude.  He 
received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  the 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  confirmed  by  his  will  the  distribution 
of  the  empire  between  his  sons  and  nephews,  bequeathed 
some  revenues  to  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
and  expired  (May  22,  A.D.  337),  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign.  Few  historical  characters  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  fierce  controversy  as  Constantine ;  extolled 
by  many  Christian  writers  as  a  saint,  he  is  described  by  the 
advocates  of  paganism  as  the  worst  of  tyrants.  Trath  in 
this  as  in  most  instances,  lies  between  the  opposing  state- 
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ments.  Constaatitie  became  corrapted  by  success,  and 
spent  the  later  years  of  bis  reign  in  effeminate  luxury, 
while  his  subjects  were  oppressed  by  unworthy  ministers  ; 
bat  the  utiiyersal  grief  that  his  death  diffused  through  the 
empire,  fully  proves  that  he  was  not  another  Nero  or 
Caligvla. 

Ail  the  emperor's  sons  were  absent  wben  he  died,  but 
Constantius  arrived  in  sufficient  time  to  superintend  the 
ftmetal.     The  body  was  brought  in  great  state  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  obsequies  performed  with  unusual  splen- 
dour ;  but  the  tomb  had  scarce  closed  over  the  emperor's 
remains,  when  intrigues  were  commenced  for  setting  aside 
all  his  arrangements.     A  declaration  was  obtained  from  the 
s(^iers,  that  they  would  permit  no  one  but  the  sons  of  their 
lamented  monarch  to  rule  orer  the  Roman  empire.     Justly 
alarmed,  the  other  branches  of  the  Flavian  family  applied  to 
Constantius  for  a  pledge  of  safety,  and  he  readily  swore  to 
grant  them  protection.     But  in  a  few  days  he  received 
publicly  a  forged  scroll  ttom  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  will  of  the  late  emperor,  in  which  Con- 
stantino was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
his  brethren,  and  to  call  upon  his  sons  to  avenge  his  mur- 
der.   When  this  fatal  document  was  read  to  the  soldiers, 
they  clamoured  loudly  for  vengeance,   and  Constantius, 
after  some  affected  hesitation,    yielded  to  their  wishes. 
Two  of  the  late  emperor's  brothers,  seven  of  his  nephews, 
including  Dalmatius  and  Annibilianus,  Optatus,  who  had 
niarried  Constantino's  sister,   and  the  prsefect  Ablavius, 
whose  wealth  seemed  to  render  him  dangerous,  were  mas- 
sacred almost  without  the  form  of  a  trial.     If  any  thing 
could  aggravate  such  horrors,  it  might  be  added,  that  Con- 
stantius had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  victims, 
JuHus,  and  that  his  sister  was  united  to  another,  Annibi- 
Hanus.     So  promiscuous  was  the  slaughter,  that  Gallus 
and  Julian,  the  youngest  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  were 
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with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  daggers  of  the  assassins^ 
and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety,  until  their  rage  had 
subsided. 

Soon  after  this  tragedy,  the  three  imperial  brotiiers  met 
to  share  the  empire.  Constantine,  the  eldest  brother^  ob- 
tained the  capital,  with  a  nominal  supremacy ;  the  eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  Constantius,  and  the  western  to 
Constans. 

Scarcely  ha^  this  arrangement  been  completed,  when 
Constantius  was  forced  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  ambitious  Shah-poor,  who  at  the  same 
moment  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian  king^dcan  of 
Armenia,  and  to  drive  the  Romans  from  Syria.  A  large 
body  of  the  Armenian  nobles  had  been  opposed  to  the 
moral  reforms  introduced  with  Christianity  by  Tiridates ; 
but  their  discontent  was  restrained  by  the  vigorous  admi- 
nistration of  that  monarch.  On  his  death  they  summoned 
to  their  aid  the  savage  tribes  from  the  Albanian  mountains, 
expelled  the  lawful  heir,  murdered  or  exiled  the  Christiaxi 
priests,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Persia.  A  Roman  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Christians,  the  rebels  were  overthrown,  and  the  kingdom 
of  his  ancestors  restored  to  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Tiridates  ; 
but  he  proved  ungrateM  to  his  benefactors,  and  became  the 
voluntary  vassal  of  Shah-poor. 

The  Roman  interests  were  better  maintained  on  the 
Syrian  frontier,  where  Constantius  displayed  great  military 
skill,  and  some  share  of  political  wisdom.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  all  the  battles  fought  in  the  course  of 
this  sanguinary  but  indecisive  war.  In  most  of  the  en- 
gagements the  Romans  were  worsted;  but  these  defeats 
were  owing  more  to  the  insubordination  of  the  legions, 
than  to  the  valour  of  their  enemies.  At  the  battle  of 
Singara  (A.D.  348),  the  Romans,  by  an  impetuous  charge, 
broke  the  Persian  centre,  penetrated  to  the  camp,  stormed 
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its  T8mpart8 ;  but  then,  seduced  by  the  tempting  spoils, 
they  broke  their  lines,  and  began  to  plunder.  Night  came 
upon  them,  exhausted  by  toil,  and  dispersed  through  the 
tents.  Sh&h-poor  had  in  the  meantime  rallied  his  wings, 
whidi  had  scarcely  been  engaged,  and  at  midnight  led 
them  down  against  his  incautious  foes.  Surprised, 
ha]f*armed,  and  dispersed,  the  Romans  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance ;  immense  numbers  were  slaughtered,  and  Con- 
stantius  with  difficulty  led  a  miserable  remnant  back  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  Persian  king  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Nlsibis  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  their  bishop, 
made  such  a  vigorous  resistance  that  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
He  renewed  the  siege  on  two  subsequent  occasions,  but 
was  unable  to  wrest  this  important  fortress  £:om  the  Romans. 

Bat  while  Gonstantius  was  thus  engaged  in  Asia,  a  civil 
war  broke  out  between  his  brothers,  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  Constantine,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  domi- 
nions by  Constans.  Gonstantius  would  have  forgiven  the 
crime,  had  he  been  allowed  a  share  of  the  spoil ;  but  Con- 
stans refused  him  any  portion  of  his  new  acquisitions,  and 
for  ten  years  kept  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  empire. 
The  goyeniment  of  the  fratricide  was  marked  equally  by 
cruelty  and  weakness.  At  length  Magnentius,  an  ambi- 
tious soldier,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Gaul.  Con- 
stans, forsaken  by  all  his  followers,  attempted  to  fly,  but 
was  overtaken  by  some  light  cavalry,  and  slain  at  a  small 
town  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Gaul  and  Italy  sub- 
mitted to  Magnentius ;  but  the  legions  of  Illyricum  pro- 
claimed their  general,  Yetranio,  emperor,  and  the  princess 
Constantina  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  with  her  own 
hands  (A.D.  850). 

The  news  of  these  events  recalled  Gonstantius  to  Europe. 
On  his  arrival  at  Heraclea,  in  Thrace,  he  received  ambas- 
sadors from  the  two  usurpers,  offering  fiavourable  terms  of 
peace.  The  son  of  Constantine  had  early  learned  dissimu- 
lation.    He  demanded  a  night  for  reflection,  and  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  morning  declared  that  his  facer's  spirit  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  forbidden  him  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  the  murderer  Magnentius  ;  but  he  offered  to 
make  Yetranio  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  The  lUyrian 
general,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a  poor  politician,  readily 
assented;  but  in  a  short  time  he  found  that  his  legions 
had  been  won  over  oy  Constantius,  and  he  was  forced  to 
resign  all  his  authority.  He  retired  contentedly  into  a 
private  station,  and  tlurough  the  remainder  of  his  life 
shewed  no  regret  for  the  high  dignity  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived. 

Constantius  met  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Magnen* 
tins.  The  rival  armies  met  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and  the 
forces  of  the  usurper  were  victorious  in  several  skirmishes. 
At  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Mursa  on  the  Drave.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sanguiniary 
engagements  recorded  in  history  ;  victory  was  decided  by 
the  charge  of  the  mail-clad  cuirassiers  in  the  army  of  Con- 
stantius, who  forced  a  way  through  the  half-naked  legions 
of  Gauls  and  Germans,  while  the  second  line  of  light  ca- 
valry, dashing  into  the  chasms,  cut  down  the  disordered 
soldiers  almost  without  resistance.  The  slain  amounted  to 
fifty-four  thousand ;  and  as  the  troops  engaged  on  both 
sides  were  the  best  in  the  empire,  the  loss  was  irreparable. 
In  &ct,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  barbarians  owed  most 
of  their  subsequent  successes  to  the  destruction  of  the 
veterans  on  the  fatal  field  of  Mursa.     (A.D.  ^1.) 

Magnentius  fled  to  Italy  ;  but  his  previous  cruelties  had 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Italians,  and  no  sooner  had 
Constantius  appeared  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
than  most  of  the  cities  revolted  in  his  favour.  The  usur- 
per was  forced  to  fly,  but  his  cruelty  was  gratified  by  a 
useless  victory  over  a  body  of  his  incautious  pursuers. 
He  sought  refuge  in  Gaul,  but  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
spread  thither ;  and  Magnentius,  learning  that  he  was 
about  to  be  betrayed  by  his  own    soldiers,  committed 
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suicide.  The  remainiiig  provinces  submitted  without  a 
struggle,  and  thus  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  once  more 
united  imder  a  single  ruler. 

While  Constantius  was  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  he 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  eastern  provinces  to 
his  cousin  Gallus,  who  had  married  the  princess  Constan* 
tina.     Gallus  fixed  his  residence  at  Antioch,  where  his 
violent  excesses  disgusted  his  subjects,  while  his  ambitious 
and  wicked  wife  continually  urged  him  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous attempts.     Stimulated  by  her,  he  put  to  death,  with 
circumstances  of  great  indignity,  the  prsefect  and  quaestor 
that  had  been  sent  him  by  Constantius,  and  then  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
the   delusive   tranquillity  of   the  emperor.     Constantius 
craftily  withdrew  the  veteran  legions  from  Asia  one  after 
another;    and  when  Gallus  was  thus  rendered  helpless, 
requested  him  to  come  to  the  imperial  court,  which  was 
then  held  at  Milan.     Under  certain  circumstances,  an  invi- 
tation is  a  command,  and  Gallus  very  reluctantly  commenced 
his  journey.     Constantina,  who  had  instigated  him  to  the 
commission  of  sd  many  crimes,  died  upon  the  road,  and 
he  was  left  alone  to  bear  their  consequences.     At  first,  he 
was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  province  of  Pannonia,  he  was  arrested  as  a 
common  felon,  hurried  to  a  remote  prison,  and  after  a  mock 
trial,  beheaded  by  the  common  executioner.    Julian  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  brother  Gallus,  had 
not  the  empress  Eusebia  interceded  for  his  life.     He  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  what  was  then  called  philosophy.     Dazzled 
by  the  subtle  speculations  of  the  sophists,  he  secretly 
abandoned  Christianity,  and  waited  for  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  make  an  open  profession  of  Paganism.  He  was 
recalled  after  some  time  to  court,  by  the  exertions  of  his 
patroness,  solemnly  installed  as  Caesar,  and  entrusted  with 
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the  government  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  were  grie- 
vously devastated  by  the  Germans. 

Before  leaving  Italy,  Constantius  resolved  to  visit  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  Romans  prepared  to 
hail  the  now  unusual  visit  of  an  emperor  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  entire  line  of  march  resembled  a  trium- 
phal procession.  Thirty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
**  eternal  city''  had  seen  its  sovereign  ;  the  joy  with  which 
he  was  received  was  boundless,  and  Constantius  declared 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  human  race  had  been  assem- 
bled to  bid  him  welcome.  (A.D.  357.)  After  having  re- 
mained thirty  days  in  Rome,  Constantius  was  summoned  to 
defend  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the 
veterans  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Mursa.  He  quitted  Rome 
with  regret,  and  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  citizens  by 
sending  them  the  splendid  Egyptian  obelisk  with  which 
his  father  had  designed  to  ornament  Byzantium. 

The  presence  of  the  emperor  soon  restored  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  He  conquered  the  barba- 
rians, and  following  them  beyond  the  Danube,  so  completely 
humbled  them,  that  years  elapsed  before  they  were  again 
able  to  renew  their  incursions.  But  danger  began  to 
threaten  another  quarter  of  the  empire.  While  Constan- 
tius had  been  engaged  in  western  wars.  Shah-poor  had 
been  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  by 
the  invasion  of  some  of  the  fierce  tribes  dwelling  beyond 
the  Oxus,  who  have  in  every  age  been  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  Persia.  When  these  were  subdued,  the  Persians 
once  more  resolved  to  drive  the  Romans  from  Asia,  and 
entering  Mesopotamia,  made  several  important  conquests. 
The  generals  sent  to  oppose  them  owed  their  elevation  only 
to  court  intrigues.  They  spent  their  time  in  luxurious 
idleness ;  and  had  not  the  Persians  wasted  their  time  and 
exhausted  their  strength  in  besieging  Amida,  the  empire 
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of  the  east  would  have  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
At  length  Constantius  was  induced  to  make  a  campaign  in 
person ;  but  he  too  undertook  a  siege,  which  wasted  his 
anny,  and  the  approach  of  the  rainy  seasoir  compelled  him 
to  retire  ingloriously  into  winter  quarters. 

Far  di£Perent  was  the  success  of  Julian  in  Gaul ;  though 
thwarted  by  the  emperor's  creatures,  he  drove  the  Alle- 
mans  and  Franks  from  Graul,  and  even  pursued  the  bar* 
barians  beyond  the  Rhine.  But  the  merits  of  his  civil 
administration  were  even  greater  than  his  military  exploits. 
He  diligently  superintended  the  administration  of  justice, 
encoun^ed  commerce,  and  rebuilt  many  of  the  cities  that 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  recent  wars. 

The  disorders  in  the  church,  after  the  death  of  Constantine, 
rivalled  the  disorders  of  the  empire.     Constantius  favoured 
the  Arian  heresy,  while  both  his  brothers  proclaimed  them- 
selves defenders  of  the  orthodox  creed,  and  restored  Atha- 
nasius  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  from  which  he  had 
been  exiled  by  their  father.     A  council,  held  at  Rome  by 
pope  Julius,  sanctioned  the  Athanasian  doctrines,  and  con- 
demned the  creed  of  Arius  :  the  partisans  of  that  heresiarch 
assembled  another  council  at  Antioch,  deposed  Athanasius, 
and  appointed  one  of  their  own  party,  named  Ghregory,  his 
successor.     Gregory  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  see, 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Philagritts,  praefect  of  Egypt.     The  Arian  prelate  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  see,  and  Athanasius  was  driven 
into  exile.     He  sought  and  found  refuge  with  his  brethren 
of  the  western  church.     Constans  wrote  to  his  brother, 
demanding  that  the  ejected  bishop  should  be   restored; 
whilst  a  council  of  the  ordiodox  prelates  was  convoked  at 
Sardica,  to  resist  all  innovations  in  the  Christian  creed. 
A  rival  council  was  assembled  by  the  Arians,  and  mutual 
censures  and  excommunications  were  interchanged.     But 
Ac  death  of  Constans  deprived  Athanasius  of  his  most 
efficient  protector.  Constantius,  partly  by  bribes  and  partly 
12 
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by  intimidation,  obtained  a  decree  from  the  council  of 
Milan,  sanctioning  the  deposition  of  the  orthodox  bishop, 
and  confirming  the  appointment  of  Ghregory.  An  army 
was  necessary  fib  give  effect  to  the  decree,  for  the  Alexan- 
drians, fondly  attached  to  Athanasius,  had  resolved  to  resist 
the  intruder  that  the  emperor  had  chosen  for  his  successor. 
George  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  elected  bishop  of 
Alexandria  by  the  venal  council,  felt  no  scruple  in  using 
the  most  violent  means  to  obtain  possession  of  his  see. 
Soldiers  were  introduced  into  the  city  by  night ;  the  ca- 
thedral was  stormed  while  the  congregation  was  engaged 
in  public  worship ;  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  faithful  en- 
sued, from  which  Athanasius  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 
Nor  did  the  evil  terminate  here ;  for  several  days  the 
wretched  Alexandrians  were  forced  to  endure  all  the  out- 
rages that  rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty  could  suggest  to  the 
licentious  legions  :  and  similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  all 
the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt.  Athanasius  fled  to  the  de- 
sert, where  he  was  protected  by  the  monks.  He  was  not 
the  only  victim  to  the  Arian  persecution ;  many  orthodox 
bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  were  in  like  manner 
driven  into  exile,  and  religious  controversy  deluged  the 
streets  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  with  blood. 

While  Constantius  displayed  activity  only  in  persecuting 
the  orthodox,  and  supporting  the  Arians,  Julian  was  em- 
ployed in  subduing  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  restoring 
the  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  The  emperor  soon 
began  to  envy  and  dread  his  enterprising  cousin.  Means 
were  sought  to  weaken  his  fame  and  abridge  his  power,  for 
Julian  cautiously  avoided  giving  his  detractors  any  pretext 
for  open  violence.  He  was  ordered  to  send  four  of  his 
best  legions  to  assist  in  defending  the  eastern  frontiers  from 
the  Persians,  and  complied  with  apparent  readiness  ;  but 
the  soldiers  refused  to  march,  and  proclaimed  Julian  em- 
peror. After  some  affected  delay,  he  accepted  the  title  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  announced  his  apostacy,  declaring  that  he 
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committed  his  safety  "  to  the  care  of  the  Immortal  Gods/' 
Prep^xatioiis  for  a  civil  war  were  speedily  made,  but  the 
seasonable  death  of  Constantios  averted  its  calamities* 
Julian  entered.  Constantinopley  where  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  honoured  the  remains  of 
Constantius  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  then  began  to 
apply  himself  diligently  to  the  reform  of  the  adnunistration* 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  character  of 
Julian ;  his  apostacy  from-  the  Christian  religion  exposing 
him  to  unmerited  censure  from  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
procuring  him  extravagant  eulogies  from  the  opponents  of 
the  faith.     Truth  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  exaggeration 
of  his  errors  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  merits  on  the  other. 
He  was  doubtlessly  a  philosophic  pedant,  but  he  was  still 
an  able  statesman :  many  of  the  reforms  he  introduced  into 
the  court  and  the  government  merit  high  praise ;  but  many 
also  of  his  changes  accorded  better  with  the  maxims  of 
the  schools,  than  the  circumstances  of  the  empire.     He 
discarded  all  the  luxuries,  and  also  some  of  the  decencies 
of  life ;  in  short,  he  desired  to  behave  as  a  stoic,  rather  than 
an  emperor.     In  punishing  those  ministers  of  Constantius 
to  whom  he  attributed  the  recent  calamities  of  the  empire, 
sufficient  care  was  not  taken  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
fiom  the  guilty  ;  and  in  consenting  to  the  execution  of  the 
treasurer  Ursulus,  the  new  emperor  was  as  unjust  as  he  was 
^grateful. 

But  the  darkest  stain  on  the  character  of  Julian  is  his 
^^i^tical  hatred  of  Christianity.  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  did  not  permit  the  revival  of  persecutions ;  in  words, 
wie  emperor  was  forced  to  grant  universal  toleration ;  but 
the  chief  offices  of  state  and  the  dignities  of  the  empire  were 
conferred  only  on  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  ancient 
religion,  or  who  seemed  likely  to  imitate  the  apostacy  of 
^e  emperor.  A  still  more  flagrant  act  was  the  edict  which 
Pi^ohibited  Christians  from  teaching  the  liberal  arts.  By 
transferring  the  important  business  of  education  to  the 
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pagan  sophbta,  Julian  hoped  to  lead  the  lismg  genoataon 
into  a  belief  that  literature  was  intimately  connected  with 
idolatry,  and  thus  to  engage  their  pride  and  their  piefodice 
in  support  of  Us  new  system. 

A  more  honourable,  but  a  more  difELcnlt  task*  was  the 
reformation  of  idolatry  itself.  He  found  it  no  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  explain  away  all  the  absiurdities  of  the 
heathen  theogony,  by  describing  those  monstrous  fictions 
as  mysterious  allegories ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
engage  the  pagan  priests  in  an  effort  to  rival  the  moral 
purity  of  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians ;  a  purity  which 
revived  in  the  church,  whenever  Christianity  was  exposed 
to  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  which  too  frequently  £»ded 
away  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

The  emperor's  attention  was  diverted  from  these  in- 
novations by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Persian 
war.  Before  marching  against  Shah-poor,  however,  he 
gave  a  singular  proof  at  once  of  his  hatred  to  Christianity, 
and  his  dread  of  the  convincing  evidence  that  attests  its 
truth.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  like  the  flaming  bush 
that  appeared  to  their  own  legislator  on  Mount  Horeb, 
burning  without  being  consumed,  has  ever  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  reflecting  mind,  and  has  been  justly 
appealed  to  as  a  standing  miracle  by  the  advocates  of 
Christianity,  who  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  this  sin* 
gular  condition  predicted  with  perfect  accuracy.  Julian 
resolved  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  argument.  He  issued, 
from  the  imperial  residence  at  Antiocb,  an  edict  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Jews 
throughout  his  wide  dominions  hastened  to  execute  a  work 
which  promised  to  restore  their  name  and  nation.  But 
this  plan,  though  devised  by  a  poweriul  emperor,  and 
adopted  by  an  enthusiastic  people,  signally  failed ;  whether 
by  direct  miracle,  as  even  heathen  writers  have  confessed, 
or  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  in  which  the 
actions  of  men  are  made  unconsciously  to  work  out  the 
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designs  of  God,  it  is  not  necessary  to  detennine  ;  in  either 
case,  the  emperor's  &ilure  is  a  singular  attestation  of  the 
trnth  of  prophecy. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  Persian 
war,  Julian  departed  from  Antioch,  to  the  great  joy  of  its 
inhabitants,  whose  zealous  attachment  to  Christianity  had 
provoked  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and  induced  him  to 
write  a  satire  against  them,  v^hile  they  in  turn  assailed 
him  with  epigrams  and  lampoons.     The  same  feelings  had 
induced  the  emperor  to  insult  the  Christian  king  of  Anne* 
nia,  and  he  thus  lost  an  ally  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
aid  was  most  required.  Shah-poor  on  this  occasion  adopted 
the  policy  which  his  ancestors  had  so  frequently  found 
effective ;  he  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  but  harassed  the 
Romans  by  incessant  skirmishes.     Julian's  march  resem- 
bled a  continual  triumph  in  outward  appearance.     He  sub- 
dued several  important  cities,  defeated  his  enemies  whenever 
they  ventured  to  make  a  stand,  and  advanced  almost  to  the 
very  walls  of  Ctesiphon.     Instead  of  besieging  the  imperial 
city  of  the  Sassanides,  he  was  persuaded  by  treacherous 
guides  to  bum  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  and,  in  imitation  of 
Alexander,  to  march  into  the  very  heart  of  Persia.     His 
friends,  well  aware  of  the  unreal  nature  of  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
fatal  resolution  ;  but  their  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  and 
^e  Romans  crossed  the  Tigris,  after  having  defeated  the 
Persian  army  that  guarded  the  line  of  the  river.     The 
country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Median  mountains  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  this  probably  induced  Julian 
^e  more  readily  to  quit  the  wasted  plains  of  Assyria  ;  but 
^e  found  that  the  Persians  had  burned  or  destroyed  every 
^hing  that  could  be  of  use  to  his  army.     Perfidious  guides 
led  him  away  from  the  roads  that  led  to  his  enemy's  ma- 
sques ;  and  at  length  the  pressure  of  famine  compelled 
him  to  give  orders  for  a  retreat.     This  was  the  moment 
which  Shah-poor  had  so  long  watched.     He  led  his  whole 
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army  against  the  retiring  columns,  and  wearied  the  Romans 
by  incessant  assaults.  Still  the  legions,  fondly  attached 
to  their  emperor,  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  their  foes;  but  while  they  gained  victories  they  lost 
time,  and  were  kept  exposed  to  famine  and  a  burning  suu, 
enemies  against  which  valour  was  of  no  avail.  At  length, 
(June  26,  A.D.  363),  Julian,  while  leading  the  van,  was 
informed  that  his  rear  had  been  attacked.  He  galloped 
hastily  to  the  place  of  danger,  but  had  scarcely  reached  it 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  dart,  and  fell  from  his  horse 
mortally  wounded.  This  fatal  event  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  engagement:  the  Romans  fought  with  all  the  fary 
of  rage  and  despair,  maintaining  their  position  until  dark- 
ness and  weariness  compelled  the  Persians  to  retire. 

Julian,  in  the  meantime,  was  borne  feinting  to  his  tent. 
At  the  first  moment  of  returning  consciousness  he  wished 
to  return  again  to  the  battle  ;  but  the  effort  aggravated  his 
weakness.  Being  informed  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless, 
he  prepared  to  meet  the  stroke  of  death  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Having  addressed  his  friends  in  terms 
of  endearing  consolation,  and  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  nominate  an  heir,  lest  his  choice  might  not  be  ratified 
by  the  army,  the  emperor  died  before  midnight.  Cabals 
were  commenced  during  the  few  hours  of  darkness  that 
remained,  and  when  the  council  of  generals  met  in  the 
morning,  a  violent  spirit  of  faction  began  to  agitate  the 
assembly.  While  they  debated,  a  few  voices  saluted  Jovian, 
the  chief  of  the  domestics,  Emperor  and  Augustus.  The 
imperial  guards  repeated  the  acclamation,  and  the  choice 
was  confirmed  by  the  rest  of  the  army^. 

Thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Flavian  family, 
which  began  with  the  first  Christian,  and  ended  with  the 
last  Heathen,  emperor. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  extinction  of  the  Flavian  Family  to  the  death 

of  Honorius. 

(From  A.D.  363  to  A.D.  42a) 

No  sooner  had  Shah-poor  learned  the  news  of  Julian's 
death  than  he  hasted  to  renew  his  assault  on  the  retreating 
army.  The  Romans  fought  with  great  spirit,  but  Jovian 
possessed  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  authority  of  Julian » 
and  when  the  Persians  were  repulsed  he  did  not  take 
advantage  of  his  success  to  expedite  his  retreat.  Proposals 
for  peace  were  at  length  made  by  the  Persian  king ;  the 
conditions  were  harsh,  not  to  say  disgraceful,  but  Jovian 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  both  by  the  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  his  presence  in  the 
empire.  Jovian  resigned  to  the  enemy  several  provinces, 
Nisibis  with  other  fortresses  of  scarcely  less  importance, 
and  the  Roman  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia.  But  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  the  Romans 
suffered  very  severely  during  their  retreat ;  for  the  Persians 
refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  and  parties  of  wan- 
dering Arabs  hovered  round  their  march,  to  intercept  and 
plunder  all  who  quitted  the  main  body. 

Jovian's  first  act  was  to  secure  the  legal  establishment 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  he  effected  by  displaying 
the  standard  of  the  cross  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
sending  circulars  to  the  provincial  governors,  professing  his 
attachment  to  the  faith  and  his  desire  for  its  restoration. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  allay  the  violence  of  sectarian 
rancour,  which  burst  forth  with  fresh  fury  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  of  persecution  was  removed ;  but  he*was  himself  a 
strict  adherent  to  the  orthodox  faith.  After  some  delay  at 
Antioch,  where  he  was  principally  engaged  in  regulating 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  set  out  for  Constantinople,  but  died 
on  his  road,  in  the  obscure  town  of  Dadastama,  having 
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reigned  only  seven  months.  Some  writers  attribute  his 
death  to  poison,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  suf- 
focated by  the  gas  extracted  from  the  fresh  plastered  walls 
of  his  chamber,  by  the  heat  by  a  charcoal  fire  *. 

After  an  interregnum  of  ten  days,  Yalentinian  was  chosen 
emperor,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  prefect  Sallust, 
who  had  refused  the  throne  twice,  after  the  death  of  Julian 
and  Jovian.  The  new  emperor  was  imperfectly  educated, 
but  he  possessed  eminent  military  abilities,  great  powers  of 
natural  eloquence,  and  inflexible  resolution.  One  of  his 
first  proceedings  was  to  divide  the  eastern  and  western 
empires,  but  in  selecting  a  colleague  he  was  guided  by 
natural  affection  rather  than  prudence,  for  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  east  to  his  brother  Yalens,  who  possessed 
no  qualification  for  the  task,  but  a  devoted  attachment  to 
his  benefactor. 

This  division  of  the  empire  was  rendered  necessary  by 
new  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who  attacked  all  the  frontier 
provinces  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  Gaul  was  laid 
waste  by  the  Germans,  Britain  was  wasted  by  the  Saxons, 
the  Picts  and  the  Scots ;  the  Sarmatians,  and  Quadi  burst 
into  Pannonia,  while  the  Asturians  and  other  Moorisb  nations 
ravaged  Africa.  Of  these  provinces,  Africa  was  far  the 
most  wretched,  for  Romanus,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
its  protection,  proved  a  more  cruel  scourge  than  the  enemies 
themselves ;  he  pillaged  the  unfortunate  provincials  without 
mercy,  but  made  no  effort  to  repel  the  progress  of  the 
Asturians.  At  length,  Yalentinian  commissioned  Palladius 
to  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Africans ;  but  he  was 
bribed  by  Romanus  to  make  a  false  report,  and  the  gover- 
nor's accusers  were  severely  punished.  The  wars  in  which 
both  emperors  were  soon  involved  have  little  connection 

*  In  the  low  state  of  chemical  knowledge  at  the  period  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Jovian  was  ignorant  of  his  danger.  The  autHor  knew 
two  young  men  who  were  similarly  suffocated  by  sleeping  in  a  newly 
white-washed  room  with  a  fire. 
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save  that  of  time,  and  it  will,  therefore,  prevent  confusion 
if  we  relate  the  history  of  Yalentinian  separate  from  that 
o[  Falens. 

Yalentinian  made  Milan  his  capital,  but  after  remaining 
there  some  months  he  found  that  the  troubled  state  of  Ganl 
required  his  presence,  and  he  chose  Paris  for  his  residence, 
a  city  which  was  now  fast  rising  into  importance.  At  the 
same  time,  Procopius  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
eastern  empire,' (A.D.  365.)  but  Yalentinian  was  too  closely 
pressed  by  the  Germans  to  lend  any  assistance  to  his  brother. 
At  the  approach  of  winter  the  barbarians  retired  to  their 
forest,  but  in  the  following  spring  they  returned  with  in- 
creased forces,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Romans. 
As  this  calamity  was  generally  attributed  to  the  misconduct 
of  the  Batavian  legion,  the  emperor  ordered  the  guilty 
soldiers  to  be  degraded,  stript  of  their  arms,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Terrified  at  this  tremendous  sentence,  the  troops 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  emperor,  implored  pardon 
in  the  most  piteous  terms,  and  besought  an  opportunity  of 
retrieving  their  lost  honour.  Yalentinian  after  some  delay 
yielded  to  their  prayers,  and  the  Batavians  were  sent  under 
the  command  of  Jovinus  to  try  their  fortune  once  more  in 
the  field.  Jovinus  gained  two  splendid  victories  over  the 
barbarians,  but  his  triumph  was  sullied  by  the  execution 
of  the  captive  king,  which  however  is  said  to  have  been 
the  act  of  the  furious  soldiers.  A  third  victory  gained  by 
the  emperor  in  person  completely  humbled  the  Germans  ; 
hut  Yalentinian,  instead  of  pursuing  them  into  their  own 
forests,  prudently  strengthened  his  frontiers,  and  erected  a 
series  of  fortresses  along  the  Rhine,  which  preserved  the 
tranquillity  of  Gaul  for  nine  years. 

The  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  severely  harassed  by 
the  Saxons,  a  piratical  nation  that  inhabited  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese ;  these  hardy  sailors,  habi- 
tuated from  childhood  to  encounter  the  perilous  navigation 
of  the  northern  seas,  kept  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  in 
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«0Btta&t  alarms  for  k  was  impossible  tc^  foresed  <aggln<l"t<4iat 
point.their  aitadL  urould  be  directed.  Bntai&^ims  inSB^  mkitt 
9&i^reLj  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Soots,  wbo'^atMhrnve 
driven  the  Romans  from  the  island,  had  not^Valeiktiliiiift  at 
this  crisis  entrusted  its  administration  to  Theodorifiii^lita'- 
wards  named  the  Great,  an  epithet  which  he  nterieeid  eipofilly 
by  his  valour  as  a  warrior,  and  his  abilities  as  a  sttfleaiHaii. 
After  many  severe  conflicts,  the  Scots  were  driven  -beyoiM 
the  Roman  wall,  a  fleet  was  formed  to  repel  the  Saso&s, 
and  Britain  for  a  brief  space  enjoyed  tranquillity. 

But  scarcely  had  this  province  been  secnued,  when-  ftt^ 
telligence  arrived  of  a  formidable  revolt  in  AMca,"  headed 
by  Firmus,  a  Moorish  prince,  who  seemed  disposed  td^Mftme 
the  title  of  emperor.  Irritated  by  the  cruelty  4>f  Romanm, 
great  numbers  of  the  provincials  flocked  to  the  standatd 
of  Firmus,  and  Yalentinian  hastily  recalled  Theodesfus  fioin 
Britam  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  this  new  wair;  -  Ims^ 
diately  after  his  landing  Theodosius  arrested  Romaoiift^  he 
discovered  among  his  papers  evidence  of  the  treaehtey  <tf 
Palladius,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  and  >tlie 
corrupt  minister,  learning  that  Yalentinian  had  received  i^Mr 
proof  of  his  guilt,  committed  suicide  to  escape  pmiishaieQit* 
Firmus  lost  all  courage  when  he  learned  the  name  of  ^tbs 
general  sent  against  him ;  he  at  first  attempted  to  ward-^ff 
danger  by  insincere  negotiations,  but  finding  ikui^  his  suh» 
terfuges  were  detected,  he  began  reluctantly  to  prepare  finr 
war,  Theodosius  meanwhile  pushed  forward  his  operations 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  Firmus,  believing  resistance 
hopeless,  secretly  abandoned  his  army,  and  sought  refiage 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Isaflenses,  Having 
vainly  summoned  this  warlike  tribe  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive, 
Theodosius  invaded  their  country,  where  he  sullied  his 
laurels  by  several  acts  of  cruelty.  Firmus,  fearing  that  hit 
hosts  would  betray  him  to  the  Romans,  stranded  bimnelf, 
and  his  body  was  sent  to  the  Roman  genecalh         .  .^r^  * 

Yalentinian  associated  his  youthful  son  Givtiaii   with 
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lumaelf  in  the  empire  of  the  weet,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
evils  that  mif^  arise  from  a  disputed  sacoeesien.     Though 
sealoosly  attached  to  the   orthodox   creed,  he  professed 
biiDself  the  patron  of  universal  toleration,  and  protected  the 
pagan  priests  in  the  possession  of  their  temples.     He  sane- 
tionedi  however,  cruel  persecutions  for  the  imaginary  crime 
of  witchcraft,  and  strictly  prohibited  nocturnal  sacrifices. 
He  was  strict  in  his  administration  of  the  empire,  but  in 
his  own  household  he  was  a  cruel  tyrant  i:   the  slightest 
offence  of  any  of  his  domestics  was  instantly  punished 
with  death.    He  took  a  savage  delight  in  witne^ing  the  tor- 
tures of  his  victims,  and  kept  two  fierce  bears,  whom  he 
frequently  regaled  with  the  limbs  of  those  who  had  incurred 
his  displeasure.     But  in  the  midst  of  these  excesses  he 
retained  the  military  ardour  which  had  been  the  first  cause 
of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  ;  and  having  learned  that  the 
Quadi  had   invaded  Illyricum   in  conjunction  with   the 
Sarmatiansy  he  hasted  to  repel  and  chastise  their  inroads. 
Terrified  by  the  severity  with  which  their  ravages  were 
retaliated,  the  Quadi  sent  submissively  to  beg  terms  of 
peace.    Yalentinian  replied  to  the  ambassadors  with  great 
violence,  and  worked  himself  up  to  such  intensity  of  passion 
that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
(A.D.  375.)     The  empress  Justina,  who  had  remained  in 
Italy,  persuaded  the  chiefs  of  the  army  to  insist  that  her 
infant  child  should  share  the  succession  with  Gratian  ;  and 
that  prince,  prudently  dissembling,  assented  to  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Dining  the  reign  of  Yalentinian,  which  on  the  whole 
was  glorious,  the  empire  of  the  east  was  cruelly  oppressed 
^y  the  feeble  and  treacherous  Yalens.  He  had  not  been 
long  upon  the  throne,  when  Procopius,  who  had  married 
a  princess  of  the  Flavian  fiimily,  and  had  therefore  been 
forced  to  fly,  in  order  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Jovian, 
^^^^uiiied  in  disguise  to  Constantinople,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  emperor  s  unpopularity  to  engage  the  citizens  in  a 
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revolt.  His  tuccess  was  as  great  as  it  was  unexpected ; 
but  unable  to  withstand  the  corrupting  influence  of  sudden 
prosperity,  he  became  harsh  and  tyrannical  to  his  best  sup- 
porters, many  of  whom,  disgusted  by  his  ingratitude,  re- 
newed their  allegiance  to  Yalens.  Procopius  was  sooa -de- 
feated, as  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  muidered 
by  his  own  domestics,  whom  Yalens  punished  for  their 
treachery.  Marcellus,  attempting  to  renew  the  revolt,  was 
in  a  few  days  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  (A.D*  Z66,) 
The  Goths  had  now  for-  nearly  thirty  years  remained  at 
peace  with  the  Romans,  but  during  this  period  they  had 
greatly  strengthened  their  power  by  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  Scythian  and  Sarmatian  tribes.  Hermamie, 
the  monarch  of  their  united  nation,  displayed  in  old  age 
more  than  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  carried  his  arms  into 
the  remote  and  almost  unknown  countries  of  the  north. 
The  Romans  paid  no  attention  to  his  growing  greatness, 
caring  little  for  wars  waged  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
frontiers,  never  supposed  that  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Goths  would  at  no  distant  period  menace  the  safety  of  their 
own  empire.  Fondly  attached  to  the  Flavian  &mily,  Ae 
Goths  had  resolved  to  support  vigorously  the  pretensions 
of  Procopius ;  but  their  army  did  not  cross  the  frontiers 
until  after  his  fall.  As  they  did  not  receive  timely  intel- 
ligence of  this  event,  they  were  easily  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  army,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Yalens 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  when  the 
Gothic  princes  sent  him  threatening  remonstrances,  re- 
solved to  carry  the  war  into  their  territories.  He  tvnce 
made  successful  incursions  into  the  dominions  of  the  Goths, 
and  for  the  first  time  compelled  this  haughty  nation  to  sue 
for  peace.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Yalens 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  began  a 
cruel  persecution  of  the  orthodox  clergy.  The  venerable 
Athanasius,  who  had  so  long  and  so  boldly  defended  tbe 
faith  of  Alexandria,  was  only  saved  &om  a  £fkh  exile  1^ 
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Hat  love  with  which  his  piety  and  virtaes  had  inspired  his 
flock ;  he  was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  hut  the 
church  over  which  he  had  sa  fondly  watched,  became  after 
his  death  the  prey  of  the  spoiler. 

Shah-poor  was  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
gothic  wars  to  invade  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Tartar  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  provinces 
of  Persia.  When  they  had  been  with  difficulty  subdued, 
he  again  turned  his  attention  westwards,  and  attempted  to 
establish  his  supremacy  over  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
This  unfortunate  kingdom,  too  small  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence, was  alternately  subjected  to  the  Romans  and 
Persians,  whose  respective  partisans  were  engaged  in  almost 
incessant  civil  wars  :  it  was  besides  distracted  by  disputes 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers ;  for  the  Ar- 
menian patriarchs  claimed  authority  independent  of  their 
monarchs.  The  war  was  long  and  desultory  ;  but  Shah- 
poor,  guided  by  a  renegade  chief  named  Menijan,  at  length 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country*.  Valens  sent 
an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Armenians,  but  he  only 
prolonged  the  contest,  which  ended  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  Persians.  Shah-poor  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory. 
After  the  capture  of  Artagers  (Artagoressa),  "  the  inhabit- 
ants,*' say  the  Armenian  writers,  "  were  taken  into  Assyria, 
and  there  compelled,  by  various  species  of  torture,  to  ab- 
jure their  £Edth.  Some  were  picketed  on  the  sharpened 
pegs  of  waggons,  and  thus  forced  to  forsake  a  religion  they 
venerated,  and  adopt  one  they  abhorred.  Those  whose 
flrmness  was  proof  against  all  the  wicked  .ingenuity  of 
their  tormentors,  expired  under  torture  ....  The  Magi, 
accompanied  by  executioners,  were  distributed  among  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  kingdomi  where  they  forced  the 

*  tt  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Armenian  and  Grecian  accounts 
of  tins  war;  the  former  seem  however  the  preferable  authorfty.  See 
Chaauch  L  102-^290. 
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uihabitants  to  forsake  their  religion,  giving  them  oidy  the 
alternatiye  of  instant  death." 

While  the  foreign  policy  of  Valens  was  thus  weak  and 
contemptible,  his  domestic  administration  was  bigoted  and 
tyrannical.  He  pat  to  death  several  of  the  most  illustrioas 
pagan  philosophers ;  he  drove  into  exile  the  Christian 
prelates  that  rejected  the  Arian  heresy  ;  and  he  pat  to 
death,  under  frivolous  pretences,  all  whom  riches  or  popn- 
larity  had  rendered  suspected.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  inevitable,  but  its  fate  was  not  sealed  iintil 
the  reign  of  Valens.  While  he  was  enjoying  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  in  Antioch,  an  embassy  from  the  Goths  an^^ 
nounced  the  approach  of  new  and  formidable  enemies, 
whose  progress  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  These  savage 
hordes  were  named  the  Huns  ;  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  superior  power  of  rival  tribes  from  their  original  seats 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  China  to  the  shores  of  thfe  Cas- 
pian sea,  where  they  encountered  and  subdued  the  AlanS. 
Thence  they  extended  their  territory  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  where  that  river  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azov,  (Palus 
Maotis),  and  believing,  as  we  are  told,  the  country  beyond 
the  Tanais  to  be  an  unwholesome  marsh,  seemed  disposed  to 
end  their  migrations.  Accident  revealed  to  some  of  these 
barbarians  the  fertility  of  the  country  possessed  by  their 
neighbours  ;  they  crossed  the  Tanais  in  countless  multi- 
tudes ;  the  aged  Hermanric  vainly  attempted  to  check  tfadr 
progress :  though  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  encountered  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  was  defeated 
and  mortally  wounded.  The  Ostrogoths  after  this  calamity 
despaired  of  success :  they  abandoned  their  country,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  Visigoths ;  but  ttke 
Huns  continuing  to  press  onwards,  both  divisions  of  the 
Gothic  nation  besought  permission  from  Valens  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  ccdonise  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 
(A.D.  37ru) 

Valen$  after  some  delay  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
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Goths ;  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  that 
nation  crossed  the  Danube,  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
ehildien,  and  slaves.     It  had  been    stipulated  that  they 
shotdd  lay  down  their  arms,  but  the  imperial   commis- 
sioners were  bribed  to  neglect  enforcing  this  condition,  and 
the^igitives  retained  their  weapons.     This  was  not  the 
worst  error  committed  by  the  ministers  of  Valens ;  regard-' 
less  of  the  dangers  that  result  from  reducing'  a  nation  to 
despaiif,  they  withheld  provisions  from  the  starving  multi- 
tnde,  or  sold  them  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.     In  the 
mean  time,  a  division  of  the  Ostrogoths,  that  had  been  re- 
fused admission  into  the  empire,  crossed  the   Danube  on 
rafts,  and  advanced  through  Thrace  in  hostile  array.     The 
impmdenoe  of  the  imperial  governor  Lupicinus  precipitated 
a  contest ;  the  Goths  proclaimed  war,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  legions  near  the  city  of  Marcianopo- 
lis-  '  Hiefa"  ravages  were  no  longer  resisted ;  the  sufferings 
tf  libdr  brethren  and  children,  who  had  at  different  timee 
been  enslaved  by  the  Romans,    aggravated   their  fury ; 
Thnkce  was  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.     Valens  was  at 
fength  roused  to  defend  the  empire.     He  quitted  his  lux- 
curious  residence  at  Antioch,  summoned  to  his  aid  the  legions 
^at  had  been  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Persians 
IB  Armenia,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  when  its  inhabit- 
tots  were  just  beginning  to  despair  of  safety.  The  clamours 
^f  the  ignorant  multitude  increased  the  imprudent  rashness 
of  Valens ;  he  took  the  field  without  waiting  for  the  aux- 
iliary forces  of  his  nephew  Gratian,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
^^s  near  Adrianople.    His  arrangements  for  battle  were 
^^e  with  similar  haste  and  weakness ;  while  his  enemies, 
^^^inanded  by  the  prudent  Fritigem,  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  all  hifl^errors.     The  event  may  easily  be  anti- 
^pated ;  the  Roman  army  was  routed  yriih  fearfid  slaugh- 
^^^  and  Valens.  Mmadf  was  among  the  slaan.  (A^D.  8^78.) 

^tian  had  been  prevented  from  marching  to  the  relief 
of  tile  eastern  empire  by  the  AUeilianni,  whd  had  renewed 
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tkeir  incursions  into  Gaul.  He  had  unjustly  pat  to  deatb 
the  celebrated  Theodoaius,  the  defender  of  Britain  and 
Africa,  and  had  now  no  general  able  to  supply  his  |daoe. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  crime,  which  probably  should  be 
attributed  to  false  accusations  and  court-intrigues,  Gratiaa 
was  an  able  and  prudent  ruler.  He  punished -the  governors 
that  oppressed  the  provinces ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  the  distressed,  and  he  hasted  tso  defend 
his  subjects  whenever  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians.  Having  driven  back  the  AUeihaani,  lie 
pursued  them  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  forced  them  to  beg 
a  peace.  He  then  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  and  had 
already  reached  the  confines  of  Thrace,  when  he  learned 
the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Yalens.  Gra- 
tian  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  at  Lidnium  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Goths  laid  siege  to  Adrianople,  while  the 
Sarmatians  and  Quadi,  inspired  by  their  success,  enteced 
the  Roman  territories,  and  surpassed  the  Goths  themselvea 
in  the  cruelties  they  inflicted.  St.  Jerome  describes  in 
fearful  colours  the  calamities  suffered  by  the  empire  at 
this  period.  '*  During  these  twenty  years,  the  country 
between  Constantinople  and  the  Julian  Alps  has  been 
swimming  in  Roman  blood;  Scythia,  Thrace,  MacedoB^ 
Dacia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  and  Pannonia 
are  filled  with  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Quadi,  Alans,  Huns, 
Vandals,  ^c.  whose  avarice  nothing  can  escape,  whose 
cruelties  have  been  felt  by  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions.  How  many  eminent  persons  have  they  en- 
slaved? How  many  sacred  virgins  have  they  treated  wilk 
brutal  violence,  and  dragged  into  captivity.  Bishops,  with 
their  clergy,  have  been  inhumanly  massacred;  diurches 
have  been  demolished,  the  relics  of  the  holy  martyrs  dis- 
interred, and  the  altars  of  God  converted  into  mangers  for 
the  steeds  of  the  barbarians." 

When  the  news  of  these  calamities  reached  Asia,  tike 
Roman  governors,  with  cruel  precaution,  had  all  the  Gotlis 
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tliat  served  in  the  garrisons  murdered  on  the  same  day. 
They  thus  averted  the  immediate  danger  of  revolt,  but  they 
increased  the  hatred  with  which  the  jGroths  regarded  the 
Homans,  and  supplied  them  with  an  excuse  for  many  sub*- 
sequent  excesses. 

The  dangers  to  which  Gaul  was  exposed  in  his  absencet 
pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Gratian ;  he  resolved,  after 
the  example  of  his  father,  to  choose  a  colleague,  who  might 
protect  the  eastern  empire ;  but,  with  more  wisdom,  he 
disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  and  selected  the  younger 
Theodosius,  the  son  of  that  hero  whose  glorious  life  and 
unmerited  death  have  been  already  recorded.  Theodosius 
came  from  his  farm  in  Spain  to  the  throne  of  the  eastern 
empire,  selected  by  one  who  might  be  regarded  as  the 
murderer  of  his  father ;  but  he  probably  knew  the  arts  by 
which  Gratian  had  been  misled,  and  the  emperor  never 
had  cause  to  regret  the  honourable  confidence  he  reposed  in 
his  colleague. 

Theodosius,  deservedly  named  the  Great,  soon  saw  that 
the  new  authority  with  which  he  had  been  invested  was  to 
be  maintained  by  prudence  rather  than  valour.  In  fact, 
the  eastern  empire  did  not  supply  the  materials  of  an  army  ; 
its  inhabitants  were  filled  with  consternation  at  the  very 
name  of  the  Goths,  and  would  not  dare  to  face  them  in  the 
field.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  whence  he  could  easily 
hold  communication  with  all  his  lieutenants  ;  he  strength- 
ened the  fortifications,  and  increased  the  garrisons  of  the 
cities.  Detachments  from  these  secure  stations  attacked 
the  barbarians  whenever  a  fiivourable  opportunity  offered  : 
the  Goths,  who  were  constantly  forced  to  send  out  foraging 
parties,  were  attacked  and  cut  off  in  detail ;  and  each  ad- 
vantage, however  slight,  was  craftily  represented  as  a  tri- 
umph ;  and  thus  the  courage  of  the  Romans  was  raised, 
while  their  adversaries  were  proportionally  dispirited. 
Fritigem  alone  enabled  the  Visigoths  to  mi^intain  a  formi- 
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dable  aspect ;  but  after  his  death  the  army  broke  into  bandft 
of  savage  robbers,  and  no  longer  united  against  tlie  com- 
mon enemy.  Athanaric^  who  had  remained  with  some 
faithful  followers  beyond  the  Danube,  was  at  length  invited 
to  assume  the  sovereignty ;  he  obeyed  the  call,  but  soon 
saw  that  the  Gothic  power  was  broken,  and  resolved*  tb 
save  the  remnant  of  his  nation  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor.  Theodosius  granted  honourable  "terms 
of  peace.  Athanaric  did  not  long  survive  the  treaty ; 
his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  pomp  by  the 
politic  emperor,  and  this  compliment  so  gratified  the  sim- 
ple Goths,  that  they  readily  enlisted  mider  the  Rom^ 
standard,  and  thus  In  little  more  than  four  years  from  tne 
death  of  Yalens,  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  utter  rum 
of  the  empire  were  averted  without  a  single  battle. 

A  large  body  of  the  Ostrogoths,  instead  of  seeking  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  penetrated  into  the  northern  and 
western  nations  of  Europe,  where  they  recruited  their  armies 
from  the  German  and  Scythian  tribes  ;  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years  they  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  so 
altered  that  the  legions  had  some  difficulty  in  fecogniziiig 
their  ancient  enemies.  So  formidable  did  their  threatened 
invasion  appear,  that  Theodosius  took  the  field  in  person* 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  (A.D.  386.)  He  took  the 
surviving  Goths  into  his  service,  and  by  his  Judicious 
treatment  acquired  their  affections.  But,  though  person- 
ally attached  to  Theodosius,  these  barbarians  had  not  for- 
gotten their  hostility  to  the  Romans,  and  the  embers  of  their 
slumbering  rage  were  more  than  once  rekindled. 

While  the  emperor  of  the  East  was  thus  consolidating 
his  power,  Gratian  was  gradually  losing  the  affection  of 
his  subjects.  Fondly  attached  to  hunting  and  the  sports 
of  the  field,  he  took  into  his  pay  a  body  of  Alans,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  chase  in  their  native  Scythian 
deserts.  These  barbarians  soon  became  his  favourite  com- 
panions, and  the  Romans  saw  with  indignation  their  em- 
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t^roT  ^B^me  tb^  dress  and  arms  of  a  Sc^tb^an^  sav^e. 
Encourjig^d  by  the  unpopularity  of  Gratian^  Maximus  the 
gofemoi  of  Britain  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  He 
landed if^  Gaul  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army;  Gratia n 
deserted  by  his  legions,  could  only  find  safety  in  flight ; 
a  txeacherov^s  governor  betrayed  the  imperial  fugitive^  and 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  (A.D.  383). 

Tj^e  resources  of  Theodosius  were  exhausted  by  the 
recent  Gothic  wars,  and  he  was  forced  to  dissemble  his 
resentment  for  the  murder  of  his  benefactor ;  a  treaty  was 
made  for  (partitioning  the  western  empire  between  Maxi- 
mus apd  Yalentinian,  the  former  retaining  the  country 
beyond  the  Alps,  the  latter  being  secured  in  the  possession 
of  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Theodosius  and  Maximus 
were  both  attached  to  the  orthodox  creed,  and  cruelly  per- 
secuted the  ^^rians;  but  these  sectarians  found  protection  in 
Italy,  from  Ju^tina,  the  dowager  empress.  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  preached  zealously  against  the  tole- 
ration thus  afforded  to  heretics,  and  excited  amongst  the 
orthodox  throughout  Italy  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  which 
hourly  increased. 

Maximus  had  from  the  beginning  resolved  on  obtaining 
the  entire  western  empire  ;  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
making  religion  a  pretext  for  his  ambition,  and  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army  of  Gauls  and  Germans.  Valen- 
tinian  an4  his  mother,  deserted  by  all,  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  dominions  of  Theodosius  ;  they  embarked  in 
a  small  vessel  at  one  of  the  obscure  harbours  in  the  Vene- 
tian territories,  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  safely  reached 
the  pprt  of  Thessalonica.     (A.  D.  387.) 

Theodosius  immediately  resolved  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  exiles,:,  he  assembled  the  legions  of  the  East,  took  seve- 
ral hordes ,  of  barbarian  cavalry  into  his  pay,  and  marched 
towards  the  confines  of  Pannonia,  where  Maximus,  anti- 
cipating  his  approach,  had  fixed  his  camp.  The  issue  of 
the  battl^  that  ensued  was  scarcely  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
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ihe  haihw^axi  cavalry  of  the  East  awam  thm  lioraes  over 
t)»e  river  Save  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  awept  the  opposite 
hanks,  and,  before  night  closed,  secured  a  safe  passage  for 
the  rest  of  the  army.  When  the  battle  was  renewed 
in  the  morning,  the  dispirited  legions  of  Maximus  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and,  when  their  leader  fled^  threw 
down  their  arms.  Theodosius,  without  halting,  pursued 
his  rival,  and  pressed  on  him  so  hard,  that  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  shut  himself  up  in  Aquileia.  But  the  citizens  rose 
against  the  usurper ;  he  was  seized,  bound,  and  delivered  to 
Theodosius,  who  commanded  him  to  be  instantly  executed. 
(A.  D.  888.) 

It  is  the  glory  of  Theodosius  that  his  virtues  expanded 
with  his  fortune ;  he  treated  the  adherents  of  Maximus 
with  great  clemency,  and  zealously  applied  himself  to 
remedy  the  disorders  which  the  late  usurpation  had  pio^ 
duced  in  the  empire.  But,  unfortunately,  he  soon  after 
sullied  his  fame  by  issuing  orders  for  a  promiscuoua  maasa- 
ore  of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica,  because  the  rabble  of 
that  city  had  slain  its  governor  in  a  licentious  tumult; 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  sacrificed  to  the  em- 
peror's vengeance,  and  the  number  of  the  victims  exceeded 
seven  thousand.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  with 
true  Christian  fortitude,  denounced  this  atrocious  crune, 
and  refused  the  emperor  admission  into  the  church  until 
he  had  given  some  signal  proof  of  his  penitence.  The  em- 
peror accordingly  laid  aside  his  royal  robes,  and,  clothed 
in  a  mourning  garment,  publicly  besought  pardon  from 
God  in  the  church  of  Milan;  a  still  more  beneficial 
proof  of  his  sincere  repentance  was  the  estaUishment  of  a 
law  requiring  that  there  should  be,  ^sr  the  future,  an  interval 
of  thirty  days  between  sentence  and  execution.  Valeii- 
tinian  was  again  put  in  possession  of  the  western  empire, 
but  he  did  not  long  retain  it,  having  been  murdered  by 
Arbog|»tss,  one  of  his  generals.  The  assassin  did  not 
venture  to  assume  the  imperial  purple  himself,  he  gave^ 
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title  (tf  emperor  to  the  rhetorieian  Eugenius,  but  secretly 
tetaiaed  the  sovereign  power  in  hie  own  hand. .  Theodosins 
was  not  elow  in  punishing  this  new  usurpation  ;  he  onee 
more  marehed  tibrongh  Pannonia  to  Italy,  and  crossed  the 
Julian  Alps.  Arbogastes  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
defence^  but  he  was  deserted  by  part  of  his  army,  while  the 
rest  were  confounded  by  a  storm  of  wind  blowing  directly 
m  their  faces,  and  he  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  Eugenins 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
Bat  the  fatigues  of  war  broke  down  the  constitution  Of 
Theodosius ;  he  died  at  Milan,  four  months  after  his  victory, 
bequeathing  the  eastern  empire  to  his  elder  son  Arcadius, 
and  the  western  to  his  younger  son  Honorius.  (A.  D.  S86.) 
The  feeble  princes  that  succeeded  the  last  emperor,  to 
whom  die  name  of  Ghreat  can  be  deservedly  applied,  were 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  ministers.  Arcadius 
was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Rufinus,  whose  cruelty 
and  ambition  rendered  him  generally  detested.  He  reserved 
to  cement  his  power  by  uniting  his  daughter  to  the  young 
emperor,  but  during  his  absence  at  Antioch  some  of  his 
rivals  placed  before  Arcadius  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Budoxia,  and  when  Rufinus  prepared  to  celebrate  the  im- 
perial nuptials  with  oriental  magnificence,  he  was  informed 
at  the  last  moment,  that  another  lady  had  been  chosen  to 
fin  the  station  he  had  designed  for  his  daughter.  Enraged 
^  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  covered  at  this  disappoint- 
R^^nt,  the  unprincipled  minister  began  to  intrigue  with  the 
Huns  and  Goths  to  invade  the  empire,  and  his  plots  were 
^t  ripening  when  he  was  alarmed  by  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  tlie  general  of  the  west.  Stilicho,  the  minister 
or  rather  the  master  of  Honorius,  was  a  sagacious  statesman 
ftod  intrepid  warrior :  descended  from  a  Vandal  family,  he 
had  to  encounter  all  the  prejudices  with  which  the  haughty 
Romans  regarded  barbarians;  but  his  merits  triumphed 
over  these,  and  each  step  of  his  military  promotion  was 
»atactio»ed  by  general  applause;     H-iving- been'  ap>dintkl 
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t(KSftgo^«te  a  treaty  with  ih^  king  of  Pef  ai%  he  managed 
'Xh»  negociatiosi  with  so  mudi  ability,  tiiat  Theodosius-gaYe 
him  hie  niece  Serena  in  marriage.  Stilioho  was  absolute 
master  of  the  western  empire,  bnt  not  content  with  thi^  lie 
resolved  to  wrest  the  power  of  the  east  from  RufiiMis,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  repelling  the  Goths  led  his  army  wto 
the  territory  of  Arcadius.  Rufinus,  terrified  at  the  approaeh 
of  his  rival,  extorted  an  edict  from  the  senate  of  Conslacnti* 
nople,  prohibiting  the  further  approach  of  Stilicho*  The 
prudent  general  immediately  obeyed  the  conunaud^  he 
returned  to  Italy,  entrusting  the  army  to  a  Goth,  named 
Gainas.  When  the  soldiers  approached  Constantinople, 
Rufinus  eagerly  hasted  to  meet  them ;  he  was  reeeived  with 
apparent  respect,  but  as  he  rode  along  the  centre,  the  ivings, 
gradually  advancing,  hemmed  him  in,  and  before  he  could 
reflect  on  the  dangers  of  his  position,  he  was  struck 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  (A.D.  395,)  His  maa^kd 
remains  were  treated  with  shocking  indignities ;  his  wiMe 
and  daughter  only  escaped  sharing  his  fate  by  taking  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary. 

Stilicho  derived  no  advantage  from  the  assassinatkA-of 
his  rival.  Arcadius  resigned  himself  to  a  new  favourite,  and 
Gainas  betrayed  the  interest  of  his  benefactor  for  the  office 
of  master-general  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  seeds  of 
discord  thus  sown  between  the  two  empires  grew  rapidly: 
the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  began  to  regard  each 
other  not  merely  in  a  foreign,  but  a  hostile  light,  and  to  fonn 
alliances  with  the  barbarians  that  laid  waste  the  territories 
of  their  brethren.  These  sentiments  of  hostility  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  encouragement  which  the  court  of 
Constantinople  gave  to  the  revolt  of  Gildo,  the  licentious 
and  sanguinary  ruler  of  Africa.  This  Moorish  chieftain 
affected  the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign,  bnt  fearing 
the  firmness  of  Stilicho,  he  transferred  his  nominal  allegiance 
from  Honorius  to  Arcadius.  Stilicho  promptly  prepared 
to  punish' the  revolt ;  hd  sent  a  stnall,  but  veteran  army, 
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inlo  'kMcM,  mder  the  oammaind  of  Masoesel,  iht  tynmt'i 
ififuroi  bM>tliei^,  and  the  snocess  of  the  expedition  exceeded 
Mb  md8t  sODgaine  expectation.  In  the  first  engagement, 
MtfBoesel  -Mmek  the  arm  of  one  of  Gildo's  standard-hearen, 
who'dropped  tiie  standard  from  his  paralyzed  hand.  The 
M8t-  of  the  army  mistook  this  for  an  act  of  submission, 
"Mdk  .they  hastened  to  imitate,  and  throwing  down  their 
avrnt' dispersed  in  tumultuous  flight.  Gildo  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle,  but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner ;  to 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution,  he  committed 
«Bi^e*  Maacezel  returned  in  triumph  to  the  court  of 
Makan^  *but  he  was  drowned  soon  after,  whether  by  acci- 
^tor  design,  is  uncertain. 

The  Goths  had  remained  quiet  during  the  reign  of 
Tbeodosios,  but  twelve  months  had  not  elapsed  alter  his 
death,  when  they  were  again  in  arms,  and  more  formidable 
'(haftt^er.  Hitherto  their  enterprises  had  been  guided  toy 
-Bev^«l  chiefs,  who  yielded  but  imperfect  obedience  to  tiie 
^ncipal  leader ;  now  the  entire  Gothic  nation  was  united 
under  a  single  head,  the  formidable  Alaric,  who  was  at  oBce 
a  daring  soldier  and  a  wily  politician.  Instead  of  leading 
his  foUowers  into  the  provinces  exhausted  by  their  former 
iucnraions,-  Alaric  marched  straight  for  Greece,  passed  the 
mewntains  without  encountering  any  opposition,  and  sw^t 
the  plains  not  only  of  Phocis,  Attica,  and  Bceotia,  but  even 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  (A.  D.  396.)  No  effort  was  Inade 
to  resiBt  the  invaders  by  the  degenerate  Greeks  ;  no  relief 
^f^  afforded  to  its  subjects  by  the  court  of  Constantino]^ ; 
^  brave  Stilidio,  however,  undertook  the  protection  of  the 
Cistern  empire,  and  having  prepared  a  powerful  army  and 
fleet  in  Italy,  sailed  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  bar- 
barians were,  soon  besieged  in  their  camp,  and  would  have 
heen  foroed  to  surrender,  had  not  the  Romans  been  Yen* 
deved  negligent  by  success*.  Alaric  took  adva^ttage  of 
their  supineness ;  by  a  rapid  march>  he  gained  Xh&  point  of 
fihkiixi,  wh^e  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  QodnUtian  golf. 
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now  called  the  atraits  of  Lepanto,  is  little  mote  than  half  a 
nule  in  breadth;  his  soldiers  were  carried  across  before 
Stilicho  was  aware  of  their  evasion,  and  Alaric  found  reHoge 
in  the  mountains  of  Epiros.  The  ministers  of  Arcadins 
dreaded  Stilicho  more  than  Alaric ;  they  hastily  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Grothic  monarch,  appointing  him  master* 
general  of  Illyricum,  and  the  western  leader  was  compelled 
to  return  home  to  avert  a  civil  war. 

A  more  noble  prise  soon  tempted  the  ambition  of  Alaiie; 
he  learned  that  Italy  was  almost  unguarded,  and  he  deter* 
mined  to  invade  that  peninsula,  and  plant  the  Grotfaic  stan- 
dard on  the  walls  of  Rome.     The  Qoths  appear  to  hnve 
passed  the  Julian  Alps  before  the  court  of  Milan  had  re- 
ceived any  intimation  of  their  iqpproach ;  the  councils  of 
the  feeUe  Honorius  advised  immediate  flight,  and  the  firm 
resolution  of  Stilicho  alone  averted  this  ruinous  measure ; 
he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  protract  a  defensive  war,  whilst 
he  should  himself  collect  an  army  in  the  Rhoetian  provinces. 
Though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  Stilicho  hasted  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  soon  collected  not  only  the  scattered  legions 
but  a  numerous  band  of  German  auxiliaries.     With  these 
forces  he  hasted  back  to  Italy,  but  in  spite  of  his  speed,  he 
had  nearly  come  too  late ;  for  Honorius,  on  the  approadi  of 
Alaric,  had  hastily  abandoned  Milan,  and  shut  himself  np 
in  the  fortress  of  Asta,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  Goths.     Disconcerted  by  the  rapidity  of  Stilicho,  Alaric 
was  forced  to  retire  from  Asta ;  instead  of  proceeding  aa  a 
conqueror,  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  vigilant 
enemies,  who  harassed  his  mardi,  and  cut  off  his  detach* 
ments.    At  length,  while  the  Gh>ths  were  celebiating  the 
festival  of  Easter,  they  were  suddenly  atta^ed  by  the 
Romans,  and  routed  with  fearful  slanghter.    Alaric  led  the 
remnant  oi  his  forces  into  Tuscany,  over  the  Apennines, 
but  being  closely  pursued  bj^StiUdio,  he  was  overtaken, 
and  again  defeated  near  Verona.     (A.  D.  404.)     These 
ealanitieB  indneed  him  to  accept  tsrass  of  peace;  hot  die 
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degraded  Bottans,  instead  of  being  gratefol  to  Stilicko  fot 
their  deliveranee,  severely  blamed  bim  for  not  leading  their 
ooemy  in  triam|^  as  a  captive. 

Scanaely  bad  tbe  Gothic  invasion  been  defeated^  when 
Italy  was  exposed  to  new  and  perhaps  greater  dangers. 
A  body  of  Germanic  tribes,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Ballae» 
ndgnuted  southwards,  marking  their  progress  by  ruin  and 
desolation.     Under  the  guidance  of  their  leader  Radagaisus 
they  foiced  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  advanced  almost 
without  resistance  to  the  gates  of  Florence.     The  Floren* 
tines,  animated  by  the  presence  of  St.  Ambrose,  who  declared 
that  God  would  rescue  them  from  their  pagan  enemies^ 
made  a  vigorous  defence ;  the  barbarians  pressed  forward 
the  siege  with  vigour,  but  at  the  moment  when  success 
Beeoied  certain,  they  suddenly  found  themselves  besieged 
in  their  turn  by  the  army  of  Stilicho.     The  strict  discipline 
of  the  Romans  finally  triumphed ;  Radagaisus  was  made 
prisoner,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death ;  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers  were  sold  as  slaves.    Thus  Stilicho  became 
a  second  time  the  saviour  of  Italy.     Gaul  was  less  fortu- 
nate ;  all  the  barbarians  that  had  remained  behind,  when 
Hadagaisua  forced  the  Alps,  united  with  the  fugitives  from 
Florenee,  and  formed  plundering  bands,  which  roamed  at 
will  over  the  province,  whose  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn 
to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Italy.     An  adventurer  in  Britaiui 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Constantino,   deemed  this  a 
^voumble  opportunity  for  attempting  to  assume  the  em* 
pile ;  the  legions  in  the  island  readily  agreed  to  su}^port 
his  claims,  and  he  soon  landed  at  Boulogne  with  a  formid- 
able army.      His  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
German  marauders,   over  whom  he  gained  some  slight 
advantages.    These  victories,  magnified  by  fame,  induced 
the  Gauls,  justly  indignant  at  the  neglect  of  the  court  of 
Mikn,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Constantino,  and  Spain 
immediatdy  imitated  the  example  of  the  Gallic  provinoea. 
To  q>pose...thi&  formidable  usurpalaon,  Stilicho  entered 
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could  take  effect  this  able  minister'waB'ne  ntoieai  OljniipliiB^ 
a  crafty  and  unprincipled  statesman,  who  veiled  hisBialigiufty 
wit^  the  cloak  of  religion,  represented  to  HonofiuB:tfaai 
he  was  an  emperor  only  in  name,  and  that  his  reign  could 
only  be  dated  from  the  death  of  Stilicho.  It  was  sook 
manifest  that  the  conspirators  could  not  delay  the  exeeutioB 
of  their  plot  with  safety  :  Stilicho's  friends  were  massacred 
in  the  camp  at  Pavia,  and  while  he  was  devising  means,  of 
revenging  their  fate,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at  Bologna, 
and  forced  to  seek  reAige  in  a  sanctuary.  By  the  per* 
fidious  representations  of  Count  Heraclian,  he  was  induced 
to  quit  the  protection  of  the  church ;  he  was  immediately 
delivered  to  the  executioner,  and  met  his  fate  with  firmness 
worthy  of  his  fame.  (A.D.  408.) 

The  only  principle  that  seemed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
new  ministers  of  Honorius,  was  fierce  hatred  to  the  me* 
mory  of  Stilicho  ;  his  friends  were  cruelly  persecuted,  the 
edicts  of  toleration  which  he  had  recommended  were  with- 
drawn, the  articles  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with 
Alaric  were  wantonly  violated,  and  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  auxiliary  barbarians  scattered  throughout  Italy  were 
massacred,  without  even  a  shadow  of  reasonable  suspicion 
to  justify  such  an  atrocity.  But  an  avenger  was  at  hand. 
Alaric,  after  a  display  of  moderation,  which  only  tended  to 
strengthen  the  arrogant  confidence  of  the  Romans,  once 
more  marched  against  Italy.  No  preparations  were  made 
to  resist  the  invader ;  Honorius  shut  himsdf  up  ia  tbe 
strong  city  of  Ravenna,  while  the  Goth  speedily  traversing 
north  Italy,  led  his  army  over  the  Apennines,  and  pitched 
ms  camp  under  the  waUs  of  Rome.     Nothing  could  exceed 

kI!!?!""^  ""^  *^^  ^^^*"'*  *^  *^«  appearance  of  an  enemy 
btfore  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City  ;  they  were  unable  to 
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that  rt  must  have  been  cau«^  by  the  intrigues  of  Serena. 
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tks  nMow  of  Siilicho  and  niece  of  Xheodotms.  When  tfate 
uBfortnnate  prinncse  was  sacrifioed  to  the  popular  delutioni 
thejactuaMy  expffessed  their  astonishment  at  not  behold- 
ing the  Goths  in  full  retreat.  But  Akric  soon  taught 
tbem  a  different  lesson  :  he  kept  the  city  closely  blockaded ; 
fimuBe  with  its  attendant  pestilence  began  to  make  frightful 
ravages  in  its  streets,  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
puidutte  safety  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ransom. 
Alaiio  rabed  the  siege,  but  he  sent  for  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  contmned  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
mem  (A.D.  409.) 

In  the  mean  time,  the  court  of  Honorius  was  the  scene 
ofintiigne,  treachery,  and  assassination;  the  wretched 
cieatares  who  were  raised  to  ministerial  appointments 
neglected  the  care  of  public  affairs,  to  plot  the  ruin  of  each 
other.  All,  however,  united  in  refusing  the  most  moderate 
terms  of  peace  offered  by  Alaric,  and  excused  their  insane 
conduct,  by  pretended  unwillingness  to  lower  the  majesty 
of  the  empire  !  Alaric,  at  length  wearied  out,  renewed  the 
war ;  he  cat  to  pieces  a  large  detachment  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Rome,  and  advanced  to  besiege  the  hapless  city  a  second 
tnoe.  To  facilitate  its  reduction,  he  took  possession  of 
Ostia,  where  the  provisions  were  stored  for  the  support  of 
the  citizens ;  and  his  threat  of  destroying  the  magazines 
compelled  the  Romans  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Aiaiie 
c&tered  the  city.  Attains,  the  prsefect  of  the  city,  was 
elected  emperor,  by  the  joint  suffrages  of  the  Goths  and 
Homans.  The  greater  part  of  Italy,  weary  of  the  tyranny 
and  folly  of  Honorius,  tendered  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereign. 

But  Attains  was  unable  to  guide  the  helm  of  affairs  in 
BQch  a  dangerous  crisis.  His  incapacity  became  soon  so 
glaring,  that  he  was  deposed,  and  offers  of  peace  again  made 
to*  Honorius.  Even  this  opportunity  was  neglected  by 
the  tniniftters  of  the  court  of  Ravenna :  they  went  &,rthe»-^ 
they  took  intO' their  service  Saras,  the  personat  enemy  of 
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the  Gothic  leader,  and  published  an  insuiting  edict,  de- 
daring  that  Alaric*8  vices  had  for  erer  excluded  him  from 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor.  Rome  was  once  more 
doomed  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  its  rulers  ;  Alaric  for  the 
third  time  led  his  hosts  against  its  walls.  (A.D.  410.) 
The  Senate  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defence,  but 
their  slaves  rose  in  rebellion,  and  opened  die  gates  to  the 
Goths.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  the  captured  city  :  the  sanctuaries  of 
religion  alone  were  safe ;  every  where  else  barbarous  cruelty 
and  lust  were  gratified  to  their  wildest  excesses ;  while 
the  private  revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves,  eager  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  painful  bondage,  banished  for  a  time 
the  name  of  mercy.  For  five  days  the  city  was  devoted 
to  pillage ;  it  was  evacuated  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
and  the  Goths,  laden  with  plunder,  proceeded  to  the  spoil 
oi  southern  Italy.  The  southern  provinces  were  easily 
subdued  by  the  barbarians,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  invasion  of  Sicily,  when  the  enterprises  of  the  Groths 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric. 
His  burial  was  a  strange  example  of  Gothic  ferocity ;  the 
little  river  Busentinus,  having  been  diverted  by  the  labour 
of  captives  from  its  course,  a  deep  grave  was  dug  in  the 
vacant  channel,  into  which  were  thrown  the  most  precious 
spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome  ;  the  body  of  the  hero  having 
been  then  placed  in  this  extraordinary  sepulchre,  the  waters 
were  restored  to  their  natural  bed,  and  no  sign  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  scourge  of  Italy  was  deposited*  For 
the  better  preservation  of  the  secret,  all  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  work  were  ruthlessly  massacred. 

Adolphus,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Attila,  made 
peace  with  Honorius,  and  married  Plaeidia,  the  sister  of 
the  emperor.  He  led  his  forces,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  from  Campania  into  Gaul,  where  he  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  though  he  still  professed  allegiance  to  the 
emperor.     Italy  was  thus  delivered  &om  the  Goths,  (A,D 
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412.)  and  pemiitted  to  eojoy  a  temporary  respite.  This 
was  sightly  interrupted  in  the  following  year  by  the  revolt 
of  count  Hecadian,  the  governor  of  Afiriea,  who  had  hitherto 
steadily  supported  the  cause  of  Honorins.  The  usurper 
enCoed  the  Tiber  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  an  inferior  force,  and  when  he  returned  to  AMca,  his 
farraer  adherents,  disgusted  by  his  pusillanimity,  put  him 
to  death,  and  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Honorins.  The 
valour  of  Constantius,  a  Roman  general,  who  had  been 
raised  by  his  own  merits,  restored  Gaul  to  the  empire^ 
Constantine,  with  other  revolters  of  meaner  note,  were 
captured  and  put  to  death.  Spain  was  subdued  by  the 
Goths  ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Adolphus  and  his  childrrai, 
the  succeeding  leader  of  the  barbarians,  Singeric,  became 
an  enemy  to  the  empire.  His  reign  was  fortunately  brie( 
and  WaUia,  who  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  renewed  the 
alliance  with  the  court  of  Ravenna.  Not  only  the  Goths* 
but  the  Buigundians  and  Franks,  obtained  fixed  settlements 
in  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Honorius.  It  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  and  perform 
military  service,  but  they  were  allowed  to  plunder  the 
hapless  proyindals  at  their  pleasure. 

About  the  same  time,  Britain  was  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  empire,  or  rather  Honorius  abdicated  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  a  province  which  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  protect.  Attacked  by  the  Caledonians  on  the  north, 
thebcoasts  devastated  by  Saxon  pirates,  the  Britons,  having 
in  vain  sought  aid  from  the  empire,  were  forced  to  combine 
for  their  own  protection.  A  kind  of  federative  government 
was  formed  by  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  grown  to 
importance  under  the  Roman  government;  the  bishops 
joined  the  representatives  of  these  states  in  a  national 
council,  and  the  petty  monarchs,  or  heads  of  tribes,  were 
invited  to  share  in  their  deliberations.  In  times  of  danger, 
a  kind  of  dictator  called  a  Pendragon  was  elected,  but  his 
authority  was  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  discordant  parties 
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of  the  state.  This  constitution,  if  an  irregular  form  of 
government,  the  creature  of  thance;  may  be  dignified  by 
such  a  name,  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
own  destruction.  The  petty  chieftains  gradually  extended 
their  sway  over  the  commercial  towns,  and  crushed  them 
beneath  the  weight  of  brutal  tyranny.  *  *  Britain  is  a  land  fruit* 
ful  in  tyrants,"  said  St.  Jerome,  even  before  the  nominal 
power  of  Rome  was  withdrawn.  The  ambition  of  these  semi« 
barbarous  chieftains  led  to  a  series  of  destructive  wars,  and 
rendered  Britain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Saxon  invaders. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Honorius  lasted  twenty-eight 
years ;  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was  principally  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  his  sister  Placidia,  who,  after  being  libe- 
rated from  her  captivity  among  the  Goths,  was  married 
to  the  brave  Constantine.  This  eminent  general,  after  be- 
coming the  father  of  Honoria  and  Yalentinian,  and  extorting 
'from  Honorius  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  prematurely, 
and  his  widow  was  received  into  her  brother's  palace. 
After  she  had  for  some  years  directed  the  feeble  mind  of 
Honorius,  she  was  rendered  an  object  of  suspicion  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  forced  to  seek  reftige  with  her 
nephew,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  She  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  instant  measures  were  taken 
to  protect  the  rights  of  her  children,  especially  as,  a  few 
months  after  her  arrival,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Honorius.  (A.D.  423.)  The  people  of  Constan* 
tinople,  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  western 
emperor,  affected  to  receive  the  account  of  his  death  with 
deep  sorrow.  For  seven  days  the  shops  and  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople were  closed,  and  a  prince  unhonoured  during 
life,  was  apparently  lamented  after  death.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  support  the 
claims  of  Placidia*s  children,  once  more  connected  the 
politics  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  We  shall  there- 
fore resume  the  history  of  the  former,  which  we  have 
hitherto  deferred,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

From  the  Death  of  Ruffinus,  to  the  Accession  of 
Valentinian  III.  to  the  Empire  of  the  West, 

(From  A.D.  395  to  A.D.  425.) 

The  death  of  Rufinus,  and  the  contumelious  dismissal  of 
Stilicho  after  he  had  delivered  Greece  from  the  Goths, 
severed  the  politics  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
Arcadius  resigned  himself  wholly  to  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
,on  whom  he  conferred  the  highest  dignities.  The  Byzantines 
endured  such  a  disgraceful  appointment  with  patience ;  hut 
the  Romans,  who  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  manliness  of 
their  ancestors,  found  in  it  fresh  grounds  for  the  mingled 
hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they  hegan  to  view  their 
Grecian  hrethren.  Eutropius  was  as  amhitious  as  Rufinus, 
but  he  was  distinguished  from  his  predecessor  hy  a  spirit 
of  insatiate  avarice  ;  the  government  of  the  provinces  was 
openly  sold  in  Constantinople,  and  to  enlarge  this  source 
of  gain,  the  larger  provinces  were  divided  into  departments, 
each  under  a  separate  ruler.  All  those  whom  the  Eunuch 
either  dreaded  or  envied  were  murdered  or  banished : 
Abundantius,  to  whom  the  wretch  owed  his  elevation,  was 
deprived  of  his  estates,  and  doomed  to  exile,  and  poverty ; 
Timasius,  one  of  the  few  generals  in  the  East  that  displayed 
military  talent,  was  exiled  to  the  Lybian  deserts,  and  pri- 
vately assassinated.  Conscious  that  such  crimes  deserved, 
and  might  provoke  retribution,  the  eunuch  persuaded  his 
master  to  publish  a  new  law,  by  which  the  penalties  of 
treason  were  denounced  against  all  who  conspired  to  des- 
troy any  of  the  imperial  ministers  or  ofiicers. 

The  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  he  was  the  president 
of  a  kind  of  council  formed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
who  attended  the  court  in  considerable  numbers,  and  his 
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office  WB8  consequently  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  the 
prelates  and  clergy.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  ( A.D.  397) 
Eutropius  undesignedly  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
church,  by  procuring  the  election  of  John  of  Antioch, 
whose  eloquence  had  obtained  for  him  the  epidiet  of 
Chrysostom,  or  the  Golden  Mouth.  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  aspired  to  the  situation,  vigorously 
resisted  this  appointment,  and  was  only  silenced  by  a 
threat  of  prosecution  for  various  misdemeanors  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were 
fondly  attached  to  their  eloquent  pastor  ;  he  amply  returned 
their  affections,  and  artifice  was  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  the  city.  A  count  of  the  empire  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch, besought  John  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  arrested  him  as  soon  as  they  were 
beyond  the  walls,  and  had  him  safely  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

If  piety,  simplicity,  virtue  that  bordered  on  austerity, 
and  integrity  that  nothing  could  shake,  were  the  proper 
qualifications  for  a  Christian  bishop,  Chrysostom  had  few 
rivals  in  any  age ;  but  in  the  corrupt  court  and  city  of 
Constantinople  these  merits  soon  made  him  odious.  The 
pride  and  feebleness  of  the  preceding  prelate  had  caused  a 
sad  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Chrysostom  re- 
trenched the  extravagant  expenses  of  his  see,  and  applied 
the  surplus  to  the  support  of  charitable  institutions :  the 
other  prelates  exclaimed  against  an  example  that  was  a 
living  satire  on  their  luxury  and  avarice.  The  regular 
services  of  the  church  had  been  neglected ;  Chrysostom  in- 
sisted on  their  regular  performance,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
complained  of  his  having  imposed  upon  them  a  new  and 
severe  yoke.  The  intrepid  bishop  denounced  fix)m  the 
pulpit  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  rulers  ;  every  crea- 
ture of  the  court  at  once  became  his  enemy.  But  his 
services  to  his  flock,  his  watchful  guard  over  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  feeble,  procured  him  a  shield  in  public 
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gratitude^  which  for  a  time  warded  off  the   attacks  of 
malice. 

Eutropius  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  Consulship  by 
Arcadius  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  empress  Eudoxia 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  empire.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth[of  the  princess  Pulcheria,  intelligence  was  received 
of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Phrygia,  headed  by  Tribigild,  a 
Gothic  general  of  some  celebrity.  Guinas,  the  cousin  of 
Tribigild,  and  the  secret  instigator  of  the  revolt,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  imperial  armies  ;  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  small  reward  he  had  received  for  his 
share  in  the  murder  of  Ru£nus,  and  was  eager  to  destroy 
Eutropius,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  power.  He 
veiled  his  artifices  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  of  his  design 
entered  the  mind  of  the  crafty  minister;  Gainas  went' to 
the  war,  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  man  he  had 
resolved  to  destroy.  Tribigild  would  have  been  easily 
conquered  had  his  opponent  desired  victory ;  indeed,  he 
was  all  but  ruined  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  pro- 
vincials ;  Gainas,  however,  supplied  him  with  information, 
encouraged  the  Goths  in  the  imperial  army  to  desert,  and, 
when  he  had  thus  restored  the  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
wrote  to  Arcadius  that  Tribigild  was  invincible,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  immediate  peace  could  avert  the  ruin  of 
Asia.  Intelligence  was  received  at  the  same  time  of  a  re- 
volution in  Persia,  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  Arcadius,  in  abject  terror,  declared  himself 
willing  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  revolters.  Instigated 
by  Gainas,  Tribigild  demanded  the  head  of  Eutropius; 
but  the  emperor  was  still  fondly  attached  to  his  unworthy 
favourite,  and  would  probably  have  refused  the  demand, 
had  not  the  insolent  Eunuch,  by  a  contumelious  threat, 
made  the  empress  his  enemy.  Eudoxia,  taking  her  children 
in  her  arms,  publicly  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  hus- 
band, and  besought  protection ;  Arcadius,  surprised,  and 
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of  the  state.  This  constitution,  if  an  irregular  form  of 
government,  the  creature  of  chance;  may  be  dignified  by 
such  a  name,  contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
own  destruction.  The  petty  chieftains  gradually  extended 
their  sway  over  the  commercial  towns,  and  crushed  them 
beneath  the  weight  of  brutal  tyranny.  ' *  Britain  is  a  landfruit* 
fol  in  tyrants,*'  said  St.  Jerome,  even  before  the  nominal 
power  of  Rome  was  withdrawn.  The  ambition  of  these  semi* 
barbarous  chieftains  led  to  a  series  of  destructive  wars»  and 
rendered  Britain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Saxon  invaders. 

The  inglorious  reign  of  Honorius  lasted  twenty-eight 
years ;  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  was  principally  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  his  sister  Placidia,  who,  after  being  libe- 
rated from  her  captivity  among  the  Goths,  was  married 
to  the  brave  Constantine.  This  eminent  general,  after  be- 
coming the  father  of  Honoria  and  Yalentinian,  and  extortiDg 
from  Honorius  the  title  of  Augustus,  died  prematurely, 
and  his  widow  was  received  into  her  brother's  palace. 
After  she  had  for  some  years  directed  the  feeble  mind  of 
Honorius,  she  was  rendered  an  object  of  suspicion  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  palace,  and  forced  to  seek  refage  with  her 
nephew,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  She  was  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  instant  measures  were  taken 
to  protect  the  rights  of  her  children,  especially  as,  a  few 
months  after  her  arrival,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Honorius.  (A.D.  423.)  The  people  of  Constan* 
tinople,  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  western 
emperor,  affected  to  receive  the  account  of  his  death  with 
deep  sorrow.  For  seven  days  the  shops  and  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople were  closed,  and  a  prince  imhonoured  during 
life,  was  apparently  lamented  after  death.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  support  the 
claims  of  Placidia's  children,  once  more  connected  the 
politics  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  We  shall  there- 
fore resume  the  history  of  the  formei*,  which  we  have 
hitherto  deferred,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

From  the  Death  of  Rufinus,  to  the  Accession  of 
Valentinian  III,  to  the  Empire  of  the  West, 

(From  A.D.  395  to  A.D.  425.) 

The  death  of  Rufinus,  and  the  contumelious  dismissal  of 
Stilicho  after  he  had  delivered  Greece  from  the  Goths, 
severed  the  politics  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
Arcadius  resigned  himself  wholly  to  the  eunuch  Eutropius, 
,on  whom  he  conferred  the  highest  dignities.  The  Byzantines 
endured  such  a  disgraceful  appointment  with  patience  ;  hut 
the  Romans,  who  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  manliness  of 
their  ancestors,  found  in  it  fresh  grounds  for  the  mingled 
hatred  and  contempt  with  which  they  began  to  view  their 
Grecian  brethren.  Eutropius  was  as  ambitious  as  Rufinus, 
but  he  was  distinguished  from  his  predecessor  by  a  spirit 
of  insatiate  avarice  ;  the  government  of  the  provinces  was 
openly  sold  in  Constantinople,  and  to  enlarge  this  source 
of  gain,  the  larger  provinces  were  divided  into  departments, 
each  under  a  separate  ruler.  All  those  whom  the  Eunuch 
either  dreaded  or  envied  were  murdered  or  banished: 
Abundantius,  to  whom  the  wretch  owed  his  elevation,  was 
deprived  of  his  estates,  and  doomed  to  exile,  and  poverty ; 
Timasius,  one  of  the  few  generals  in  the  East  that  displayed 
military  talent,  was  exiled  to  the  Lybian  deserts,  and  pri- 
vately assassinated.  Conscious  that  such  crimes  deserved, 
and  might  provoke  retribution,  the  eunuch  persuaded  his 
master  to  publish  a  new  law,  by  which  the  penalties  of 
treason  were  denounced  against  all  who  conspired  to  des- 
troy any  of  the  imperial  ministers  or  officers. 

The  bishop  of  Constantinople  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  Eastern  churches ;  he  was  the  president 
of  a  kind  of  council  formed  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces, 
who  attended  the  court  in  considerable  numbers,  and  his 
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office  was  consequently  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  the 
prelates  and  clergy.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  ( A.D.  397) 
Eutropius  undesignedly  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
church,  by  procuring  the  election  of  John  of  Antioch, 
whose  eloquence  had  obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of 
Chrysostom*  or  the  Golden  Mouth.  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  aspired  to  the  situation,  vigorously 
resisted  this  appointment,  and  was  only  silenced  by  a 
threat  of  prosecution  for  various  misdemeanors  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were 
fondly  attached  to  their  eloquent  pastor  ;  he  amply  returned 
their  affections,  and  artifice  was  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  the  city.  A  count  of  the  empire  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch, besought  John  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  arrested  him  as  soon  as  they  were 
beyond  the  walls,  and  had  him  safely  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

If  piety,  simplicity,  virtue  that  bordered  on  austerity, 
and  integrity  that  nothing  could  shake,  were  the  proper 
qualifications  for  a  Christian  bishop,  Chrysostom  had  few 
rivals  in  any  age ;  but  in  the  corrupt  court  and  city  of 
Constantinople  these  merits  soon  made  him  odious.  The 
pride  and  feebleness  of  the  preceding  prelate  had  caused  a 
sad  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Chrysostom  re- 
trenched the  extravagant  expenses  of  his  see,  and  applied 
the  surplus  to  the  support  of  charitable  institutions :  the 
other  prelates  exclaimed  against  an  example  that  was  a 
living  satire  on  their  luxury  and  avarice.  The  r^ular 
services  of  the  church  had  been  neglected ;  Chrysostom  in- 
sisted on  their  regular  performance,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
complained  of  his  having  imposed  upon  them  a  new  and 
severe  yoke.  The  intrepid  bishop  denounced  fix)m  the 
pulpit  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  rulers  ;  every  crea- 
ture of  the  court  at  once  became  his  enemy.  But  his 
services  to  his  flock,  his  watchful  guard  over  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  feeble,  procured  him  a  shield  in  public 
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gratitude,^  which  for  a  time  warded  off  the   attacks  of 
malice. 

Eutropius  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
Arcadius  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  empress  Eudoxia 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  empire.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth^of  the  princess  Pulcheria,  intelligence  was  received 
of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Phrygia,  headed  by  Tribigild,  a 
(jothic  general  of  some  celebrity.  Guinas,  the  cousin  of 
Tribigild,  and  the  secret  instigator  of  the  revolt,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  imperial  armies  ;  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  small  reward  he  had  received  for  his 
share  in  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  and  was  eager  to  destroy 
Eutropius,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  power.  He 
veiled  his  artifices  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  of  his  design 
entered  the  mind  of  the  crafty  minister;  Gainas  went' to 
the  war,  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  man  he  had 
resolve^  to  destroy.  Tribigild  would  have  been  easily 
conquered  had  his  opponent  desired  victory ;  indeed,  he 
was  all  but  ruined  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  pro- 
vincials ;  Gainas,  however,  supplied  him  with  information, 
encouraged  the  Goths  in  the  imperial  army  to  desert,  and, 
when  he  had  thus  restored  the  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
wrote  to  Arcadius  that  Tribigild  was  invincible,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  immediate  peace  could  avert  the  ruin  of 
Asia.  Intelligence  was  received  at  the  same  time  of  a  re- 
volution in  Persia,  likefy  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  Arcadius,  in  abject  terror,  declared  himself 
willing  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  revolters.  Instigated 
by  Gainas,  Tribigild  demanded  the  head  of  Eutropius; 
but  the  emperor  was  still  fondly  attached  to  his  unworthy 
favourite,  and  would  probably  have  refused  the  demand, 
had  not  the  insolent  Eunuch,  by  a  contumelious  threat, 
made  the  empress  his  enemy.  Eudoxia,  taking  her  children 
in  her  arms,  publicly  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  herhus- 
bandy  and  besought  protection ;  Arcadius,  surprised,  and 
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justly  enraged,  ordered  Eutropius  to  quit  the  court  for  ever ; 
and  the  Eunuch,  overwhelmed  with  terror,  fled  to  sanctuary. 
After  a  few  days,  Eutropius  ventured  to  quit  his  place  of 
refuge  hy  night ;  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  But  this  punishment  did  not  satisfy 
the  relentless  Gainas  ;  supported  hy  the  courtiers,  he  pro* 
cured  an  order  for  the  late  minister's  trial  and  execution, 
which  was  gladly  obeyed  by  the  imperial  officers.  (A.D. 
399).  Gainas  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  perfidy  ; 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  wearied  by  the  excesses  of 
the  Goths,  destroyed  the  flower  of  his  army ;  he  was  him- 
self proclaimed  a  public  enemy,  forced  to  fly  before  the 
imperial  forces,  and  slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, by  the  Huns,  when  he  attempted  to  seek  a  shelter 
in  Scythia. 

The  political  influence  of  Persia  rapidly  declined  after 
the  death  of  Shah-poor  the  great ;  his  three  sons,  Ar- 
deshir  II.,  Shah-poor  III.,  and  Bahram  IV.,  who  succes- 
sively inherited  the  throne,  were  only  remarkable  for  the  arts 
of  peace ;  but  when  Yezdejerd*,  the  son  of  Bahram,  was 
crowned,  after  the  murder  of  his  father,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  enforce  the  claims  of  his  ancestors 
to  the  empire  of  Asia.  But  Yezdejerd  determined  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
published  an  edict  conceding  universal  toleration  to  every 
creed,  for  which  rare  example  of  wisdom  he  is  stigmatized 
by  oriental  historians  with  the  epithet  Al-Athim,  or  the 
Sinner.  He  feared  that  the  Magians  might  inculcate  less 
liberal  sentiments  into  the  mind  of  his  successor,  and  he 
therefore  entrusted  the  education  of  his  favourite  son, 
Bahram,  to  a  chief  of  the  Christian  Arabs  named  No- 
man.f 

*  Some  authors  make  him  the  son  of  Shah-poor  the  Great,  and 
brother  of  Bahram. 

t  Mirkhond  says,  that  Yezdejerd  adopted  thU  rctotudoii  beci 
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£udoxia«  .^Qsr  t  the  d^ath  of  Eutropuis,  succeeded  to 
t)ie  influence  which  that  minister  had  exercised  over  the 
feeble  mind  of  Aicadiua;  she  used  her  power  with  great 
cruelty,  and  .indulged  in  the  most  profligate  excesses. 
Chrysoatona  denounced  her  criminality  with  more  zeal  than 
prudence^  and  the  empress  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy  formed  for  his  destruction.  Under  the  most 
frivolous  charges  he  was  arrested  and  sent  into  banishment 
(A.p.  404),  but  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  unanimously 
demanded  his  recal ;  the  court  was  terrified  into  a  subrois- 
sion,  and  the  intrepid  bishop  was  brought  back  amidst 
universal  acclamations.  Eudoxia  would  gladly  have  se- 
cured his  friendship,  but  Chrysostom  s.teadily  refused  to 
connect  Jiinxself  with  a  woman  sullied  by  a  thousand 
crimes.  Enraged  at  the  refusal,  Eudoxia  again  began  to 
intrigue  against  Chrysostom,  and  he  instead  of  making  any 

SO  many  of  his  children  died  in  infancy,  a  fatality  which  he  attributed 
to' the  unwholesome  atmosphere  around  his  palace.  The  same  author 
giv«8-tfae  blowing  singular  account  of  Noman^s  conversion  to  Christ- 
iaiuty  ir,  **  Koaitfn  was  originally  a  worsliipper  of  idols,  but  he  had  a 
vizier  who  professed  Christianity.  One  lovely  morning  in  spring, 
Noman  was  sitting  with  his  vizier  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of  Khtirnak ; 
as  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  streams,  the  gardens,  and  the  meadows 
that  surrounded  the  castle,  he  remarked  to  his  minister,  that  there 
was  no  country  so  lovely  or  so  delightful  as  that  which  he  beheld. 
'  True,'  replied  the  vizier,  *  but  something  is  wanting  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  prospect.'  The  king  asked,  what  defect  he  could  dis- 
cover in  such  a  charming  landscape  ? — 'Sire,'  replied  the  vizier,  'none 
of  these  things  are  eternal,  they  are  all  doomed  to  destruction.' — 
'What is  there/  asked  the  monarch,  *  that  is  not  subject  to  decay  V 
The  visier  anffwered,  that  the  only  place  whose  charms  endured  eter- 
nally was  the  garden  of  Divine  Mercy,  the  glorious  meads  of  Paradise, 
an4  that  to  gain  admission .  into  this  dwelling  of  immortal  delights, 
it  was  necessary  to  embrace  the  true  faith,  and  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  God,  the  AU-mercifuI.  Noman,  struck  by  these  words,  immediately 
became  a  Christian." 

Mixkhond  adds,  thst  lie  sudMeqnently  abandoned  his  kingdom  to 
wander  over  the  earth  as  an  ascetic  penitent,  and  that  he  suddenly 
<fagia<fiti|afejiigif>g;#g  Ussee  of 'his  late  bshiad  him. 

B 
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effort  to  condliate  her  wrath,  denounced  her  from  the  pul- 
pit, commencing  his  sermon  with  these  harsh  words,  "  He- 
rodias  rages  once  more ;  she  dances  again  hefore  the  king, 
again  she  demands  the  head  of  John*.*'  Such  an  allusion 
was  not  likely  to  he  foxgotten  or  forgiven ;  Chrysottom 
was  once  more  driven  into  exile,  and  all  his  partisans 
cruelly  persecuted.  On  the  very  night  of  his  arrest,  the 
cathedral,  the  senate-house,  and  some  adjacent  buildings 
were  burned  to  the  ground ;  the  conflagration  was  attri- 
buted to  the  vengeance  of  the  bishop's  followers,  but  though 
very  severe  inquisitions  by  torture  were  instituted,  no  evi- 
dence could  be  found  to  support  a  calumny  which  never- 
theless has  been  repeated  by  many  modem  writers.  Chiy- 
sostom  died  in  exile,  but  his  memory  lived  in  the  minds  of 
the  futhfol :  thirty  years  after  his  death,  his  remains  were 
brought  from  their  obscure  grave  to  be  int^red  honourably 
at  Constantinople,  and  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  list 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  Eudoxia  died  miserably,  before  her 
victim,  and  Arcadius  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
(A.D.  408.) 

But  the  consequences  of  Eudoxia's  administration  aur- 
vived  her ;  the  Isaurians,  plundering  hordes  that  inhab- 
ited the  lower  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus,  devastated  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  connivance  of  the  governor  sent  to  protect 
the  province  was  purchased  by  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Com- 
plaints were  made  to  the  court,  but  a  seasonable  bxibe  to 
Eudoxia  secured  the  impunity  of  the  guilty  ruler,  and  the 
Asiatic  provinces  were  left  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

Theodosius  II.  succeeded  his  father,  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  old ;  his  guardian  Anthemius  had  held  the  high 
office  of  prarfect  of  the  east  for  several  years  with  honour- 

The  Sermon  commencing  with  these  words  published  in  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  but  that  he  used  the  ex- 
ofwltori"  "°*^"^**^^y  ^  *^^*y  P~^«^  ^y  ^  concurrent  tettWKuiy 
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able  reputatioiiy  and  had  previously  been  an  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Yezdcjerd.  His  first  care  was  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
the  Persian  monarch  for  his  ward,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  this  was  conceded  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
fable  that  Arcadius  had  chosen  Yezdejerd  as  the  guardian 
of  his  youthful  heir.  The  king  of  Armenia  had  prepared 
to  invade  the  empire  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  late  em- 
peror's decease,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  mandates  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  This  mandate  was  fortunate  for  the 
Armenian  nation ;  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Patri- 
arch Sahag,  and  his  assistant,  Saint  Mesrob,  to  complete 
in  peace  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  to  secure 
its  permanency  by  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  alphabet, 
which  enabled  their  countrymen  to  read  "  in  their  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

Anthemius  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  peaceful  course  of 
policy,  and  when  the  Huns  invaded  the  empire,  he  pro- 
tracted negotiations  until  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  greater  number  of  them  from  their  sovereign  Uldin. 
The  barbarian  monarch,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  majority 
of  his  subjects,  sought  safety  in  flight ;  he  was  attacked  by 
the  imperial  forces  in  his  retreat,  and  defeated  with  great 
loss.  Nor  did  the  Praefect  display  less  wisdom,  when  a 
fierce  insurrection  caused  by  a  season  of  scarcity  burst 
forth  at  Constantinople, ;  he  punished  those  fraudulent 
dealers  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  public  distress, 
procured  a  supply  of  com  from  Egypt,  and  instituted  a 
fund  for  securing  the  regular  importation  of  provisions. 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Anthemius,  the  eastern 
empire  regained  much  of  its  former  prosperity,  while  the 
west,  under  the  feeble  Honorius,  was  the  scene  of  misery 
and  confusion. 

The  African  provinces  were,  however,  an  exception  to 
the  general  prosperity.  The  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  groaned 
under  the  oppression  oi  its  governor  Andronieus,  and  th« 

E  2 
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office  was  consequently  the  great  object  of  ambition  to  the 
prelates  and  clergy.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  ( A.D.  397) 
Eutropius  undesignedly  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  the 
church,  by  procuring  the  election  of  John  of  Antioch, 
whose  eloquence  had  obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of 
Chrysostom*  or  the  Golden  Moutli.  Theophilus,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  aspired  to  the  situation,  vigorously 
resisted  this  appointment,  and  was  only  silenced  by  a 
threat  of  prosecution  for  various  misdemeanors  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  The  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were 
fondly  attached  to  their  eloquent  pastor  ;  he  amply  returned 
their  affections,  and  artifice  was  necessary  to  remove  him 
from  the  city.  A  count  of  the  empire  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch, besought  John  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  arrested  him  as  soon  as  they  were 
beyond  the  walls,  and  had  him  safely  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

If  piety,  simplicity,  virtue  that  bordered  on  austerity, 
and  integrity  that  nothing  could  shake,  were  the  proper 
qualifications  for  a  Christian  bishop,  Chrysostom  had  few 
rivals  in  any  age ;  but  in  the  corrupt  court  and  city  of 
Constantinople  these  merits  soon  made  him  odious.  The 
pride  and  feebleness  of  the  preceding  prelate  had  caused  a 
sad  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Chrysostom  re- 
trenched the  extravagant  expenses  of  his  see,  and  applied 
the  surplus  to  the  support  of  charitable  institutions :  the 
other  prelates  exclaimed  against  an  example  that  was  a 
living  satire  on  their  luxury  and  avarice.  The  regular 
services  of  the  church  had  been  neglected ;  Chrysostom  in- 
sisted on  their  regular  performance,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
complained  of  his  having  imposed  upon  them  a  new  and 
severe  yoke.  The  intrepid  bishop  denounced  from  the 
pulpit  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  rulers  ;  every  crea- 
ture of  the  court  at  once  became  his  enemy.  But  his 
services  to  his  flock,  his  watchful  guard  over  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  feeble,  procured  him  a  shield  in  public 
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gratitude^  wMch  for  a  time  warded  off  the   attacks  of 
malice. 

Eutropius  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
Arcadius  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  empress  Eudoxia 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  empire.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for 
the  birth^of  the  princess  Pulcheria,  intelligence  was  received 
of  a  formidable  revolt  in  Phrygia,  headed  by  Tribigild,  a 
Gothic  general  of  some  celebrity.  Guinas,  the  cousin  of 
Tribigild,  and  the  secret  instigator  of  the  revolt,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  imperial  armies  ;  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  small  reward  he  had  received  for  his 
share  in  the  murder  of  Rufinus,  and  was  eager  to  destroy 
Sutropius,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  his  power.  He 
veiled  his  artifices  so  well,  that  no  suspicion  of  his  design 
entered  the  mind  of  the  crafty  minister;  Gainas  went  to 
the  war,  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  man  he  had 
resolved  to  destroy.  Tribigild  would  have  been  easily 
conquered  had  his  opponent  desired  victory  ;  indeed,  he 
was  all  but  ruined  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  pro- 
vincials ;  Gainas,  however,  supplied  him  with  information, 
encouraged  the  Goths  in  the  imperial  army  to  desert,  and, 
when  he  had  thus  restored  the  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
wrote  to  Arcadius  that  Tribigild  was  invincible,  and  that 
nothing  but  an  immediate  peace  could  avert  the  ruin  of 
Asia.  Intelligence  was  received  at  the  same  time  of  a  re- 
volution in  Persia,  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  Arcadius,  in  abject  terror,  declared  himself 
willing  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  revolters.  Instigated 
by  Gainas,  Tribigild  demanded  the  head  of  Eutropius; 
but  the  emperor  was  still  fondly  attached  to  his  unworthy 
favourite,  and  would  probably  have  refused  the  demand, 
had  not  the  insolent  Eunuch,  by  a  contumelious  threat, 
made  the  empress  his  enemy.  Eudoxia,  taking  her  children 
in  her  arms,  publicly  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  herhns- 
band»  and  besought  protection ;  Arcadius,  surprised,  and 
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nearly  twenty  years;  and  seen  her  daughter  united  in  mar* 
riage  to  the  young  emperor  of  the  west,  she  incurred  the 
resentment  of  Pulcheria,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  a 
monastery ;  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  never  expressed  any  regret  for  the  exalted 
station  of  which  she  had  been  deprived. 

In  spite  of  his  love  of  ease,  Theodositis  could  not  escape 
from  the  toils  of  a  Persian  war ;  the  irregular  frontier  of 
the  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  the  pretensions  of  both 
to  supremacy  over  Armenia,  and  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
Christians  on  one  side  and  fire-worshippers  on  the  other, 
incessantly  produced  grounds  for  hostility.  Bahram  Y., 
more  commonly  called  Bahram  Gour,  from  his  passion  for 
the  chace  of  the  gour,  or  wild  ass,  was  one  of  the  most 
warlike  of  the  descendants  of  Sassan.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Arabia,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  had 
thus  escaped  the  enervating  influence  of  the  luxury  that 
prevailed  in  Modain.  His  munificence,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
valour,  are  the  theme  of  general  praise.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  the  fierce  tribes  from  beyond  the  Oxus  in- 
vaded Khorassan  to  the  number  of  twenty  five  thousand 
men.  Bahram,  with  only  seven  thousand  followers,  surprised 
their  camp  by  night,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
He  also  carried  his  arms  into  northern  India,  and  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  princes  of  that  country.  His  war 
with  Theodosius  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive ;  it  was  at 
length  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  left  all  parties  in  the 
position  they  held  before  the  war.  This  contest  was 
principally  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  example  of  true 
Christian  charity,  displayed  by  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida. 
He  sold  the  plate  belonging  to  his  chiurch,  declaring  that 
works  of  mercy  were  more  acceptable  to  Grod  than  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  With  the  money  thus  raised  he  redeemed 
seven  thousand  Persian  captives,  supplied  their  wants  with 
affectionate  liberality,  and  sent  them  home  to  inform  Bahram 
of  the  nature  of  that  religion  which  he  persecuted.   Bahram, 
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yAaie  hva^dng  in  the  fine  valley  between  Shiraz  and 
lapahany  now  called  the  vale  of  heroes,  was  sudd^ly 
plunged  with  his  horse  into  a  deep  pool,  where  steed  and 
rider  instantly  sunk,  nor  were  their  bodies  ever  dis« 
oovsred** 


•  "When  encamped,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  in  1810,  near  the 
springs,  into  one  of  which  Bahram  plunged,  heing  aware  of  their  dan- 
gerous nature,  I  directed  that  none  of  my  escort  should  bathe.  This 
oeder  vasuofortunately  disobeyed  by  a  young  man  of  the  17th  dragoons ; 
and  though  reported  a  good  swimmer  he  was  drowned  :  his  body  was 
recovered^  being  near  the  edge.  The  spring  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
was,  as  we  were  told,  the  same  into  which  Bahram  had  fallen." 

This  lamented  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition,  which  he  heard 
near  the  ruins  of  one  of  Bahram's  hunting  seats,  which  he  risited 
m  1810.  It  states  the  occasion  on  which  that  palace  was  built. 
^  Bahram^  proud  of  his  excellence  as  an  archer,  wished  to  display  it 
before  a  favourite  lady.  He  carried  her  to  the  plain :  an  antelope  was 
soon  found,  asleep.  The  monarch  shot  an  arrow  with  such  precision 
as  to  graze  its  ear.  The  animal  awoke,  and  put  his  hind-foot  to  the 
ear,  to  strike  off  the  fly  by  which  he  conceived  himself  annoyed. 
Another  arrow  fixed  his  hoof  to  his  horn.  Bahram  turned  to  the  lady 
Wk  expectation  of  her  praises;  she  coolly  observed  'practice  makes 
perfect'  Enraged  at  this  uncourtly  observation,  the  king  ordered 
her  to  be  sent  into  the  mountains  to  perish.  Her  life  was  saved  by 
the  mercy  of  a  minister,  who  allowed  her  to  retire  to  a  small  village, 
on  the  ^de  of  a  hill.  She  lodged  in  an  upper  room,  to  which  she  as- 
cended twenty  steps.  On  her  arrival,  she  bought  a  small  calf,  which 
she  carried  up  and  down  stairs  every  day.  This  exercise  was  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  and  the  increase  of  her  strength  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  size  of  the  animal.  Bahram,  who  had  supposed  her 
dead,  after  a  fatiguing  chase  stopped  one  evening  at  this  village. 
He  saw  a  young  woman  carrying  a  large  cow  up  a  flight  of  twen^ 
■teps.  He  was  astonished,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  strength  so  ex- 
traordinary had  been  acquired  by  a  person  of  such  a  delicate  form. 
The  lady  said,  she  would  communicate  her  secrdt  to  none  but  Bahram, 
and  to  him  only  on  his  condescending  to  come  alone  to  her  house. 
The  king  instantly  went :  on  his  repeating  his  admiration  of  what  he 
had  seen,  she  bade  him  not  lavish  praises  where  they  were  not  due. 
'  Practice  makes  perfect,'  said  she,  in  her  natural  voice,  and  at  the 
aain9  time  Uft?d  up  her  veil,    Bahram  recognized  and  embraced  his 
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The  Persian  war  had  ju»t  boe&  coticluded  wtoi  Plaeidia 
and  the  young  Valentmian  came  to  seek  refuge  at  th&  By- 
zantine court,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chaipUXi 
They  were  kindly  received  by  Pnlcheria  and  Theodofflits, 
and  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Honorkis, 
Theododus  resigned  his  own  claims,  and  fitted  out  a  power- 
ful armament  to  support  his  cousin's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  the  west,  which  had  been  usurped  by  John,  the  secretuy 
of  the  late  emperor.  The  success  of  this  expedition  was 
facilitated  by  an  apparent  misfortune ;  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  and  its  commander,  Ardaburius,  made 
a  prisoner.  The  captive  successfully  exerted  himself  to 
revive  the  loyalty  of  his  guardians ;  a  large  division  of  John's 
forces  resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  of  tiieir  r^tfol 
sovereign,  and  these  being  joined  by  the  imperial  catalrft 
which  had  marched  round  over  the  Alps,  soon  dethroned 
the  usurper.  John  was  ignominiously  put  to  death,  and 
Valentinian  III.,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years,  received  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  mother.  (A.D.  425.)  Thus  the  sceptres  of  both 
empires  were  virtually  swayed  by  women,  Fulcheria  ruling 
in  the  east  and  Placidia  in  the  west. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

From  the  accession  of  Valentinian  III.  to  the  overthrow 

of  the  Western  Empire. 

(From  A.D.  472.  to  A.D.  479.) 

Placidia  emulated  the  power  of  Pulcheria,  without  pos- 
sessing the  same  virtue,  or  ability.    Anxious  to  retain  the 

favourite.  Pleased  with  the  lesson  she  had  given  him,  and  delighted 
with  the  love  which  had  led  her  to  pass  four  years  in  an  endeavour  to 
regain  his  esteem,  he  ordered  a  palace  to  be  built  on  the  spot,  as  a 
hunting-seat  and  memorial  of  this  event." — Malcolm* t  Persia,  I.  94. 
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snpieine  authority,  shs  enervftted  her  son  hy  a  dissolute 
education,  and  studiously  diverted  him  from  every  manly 
punuit.      Her   armies,  however,   were  directed  •  by  two 
generals  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  Rome,  Boniface,  the 
governor  of  Africa,  and  iBtius,  the  commander  of  the  Italian 
legions.     Their  imion  might  have  supported  the  sinking 
empire,  their  discord  hastened  its  fall :  Count  Boniface  had 
steadily  supported  the  cause  of  Placidia  during  her  exile  : 
he  had  supplied  her  with  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa, 
and  had  thus  greatly  contributed  to  her  success,     ^tius, 
on  the  contrary,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  usurper,  and 
was  actually  leading  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  to 
his  aid  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  John's  defieat  and  death.     He  made  his  peace 
with  Placidia  on  advantageous  terms,  and,  taking  up  his 
abode  at  the  court  of  Ravenna,  he  won  the  &vout  of  the 
empress  by  assiduous  flattery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  his  barbarian  allies. 
Induced  by  the  subtle  arts  of  ^tius,  Placidia  recalled 
Boniface  from  the  province  of  Africa,  while  at  the  same 
time,  Boniface  was  informed  by  the  perfidious  minister, 
that  he  would  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Italy. 
The  governor  of  Africa,  in  an  evil  hour,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  invited  to  his  aid  the  Vandals  who  had  settled  in 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  made  to  him  by 
St  Augustin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Hippo.    Genseric,  the 
king  of  these  barbarians,  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  effective  men,  but  which  by  en* 
rolling  the  aged  and  children  he  apparently  swelled  to 
eighty  thousand.    The  Moors  who  had  embraced  the  heresy 
of  the  Donatists,  and  had  been  on  that  account  severely 
persecuted  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  gladly  joined  the  Arian 
Vandals,  and  Genseric  found  a  strong  party,  in  every  city 
that  he  approached,  eager  to  facilitate  his  success. 

Great  surprise  and  consternation  was  caused  at  the  court 
of  Ravenna,  by  the  news  of  this  revolt.    Placidia  could  not 
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believe  that  a  general  who  had  steadily  supported  her  cause 
in  the  season  of  her  adversity,  would  have  waited  to  declare 
himself  her  enemy,  until  she  had  become  mistress  of  the 
empire.  She  secretly  sent  Darius,  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
into  Africa,  to  confer  with  Boniface,  and  obtain  some  expla- 
nation of  his  strange  proceedings.  Darius  dischai^ged  his 
delicate  commission  with  great  zeal  and  discretion  ;  he  re- 
monstrated with  the  governor  on  the  dangers  of  his  cimduct, 
but  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  when  Boniface 
laid  before  him  the  letters  of  ^tius.  Hastily  returning  to 
Ravenna,  he  informed  Placidia  of  that  general's  double 
treason,  and  the  empress  instantly  sent  him  back,  to  assure 
Boniface  of  her  unchanged  friendship. 

Boniface  returned  to  his  allegiance,  (A.  D.  430.)  but 
found  it  impossible  to  remedy  the  evils  that  his  rashness  had 
produced.  Genseric  refused  to  go  back  to  Spain  ;  he  de- 
nounced the  count  as  a  double  traitor,  and  declared  that 
Africa  should  henceforth  be  his  kingdom.  Never  was  any 
invasion  more  sanguinary  calamitous  than  that  of  the  Van- 
dals ;  bigoted  Arians  as  well  as  furious  barbarians,  they 
were  at  once  conquerors  and  persecutors,  and  the  richest 
province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  desolated  by  fire,  sword, 
and  famine.  Boniface  marched  against  the  Vandals,  but 
was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Hippo.  Genseric  laid  siege  to  this  opulent  Numidian 
city,  but  the  garrison,  animated  by  the  exhortations  of 
Saint  Augustin,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  even  after  the 
bishop's  death  the  memory  of  his  discourses  preserved  the 
inhabitants  from  yielding  to  despair,  and  Genseric,  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  months,  retired  from  the  walls.  The  em- 
peror of  the  East  sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aspar,  to  the  aid  of  Boniface  in  the  following  year; 
the  Romans  resolved  once  more  to  hazard  a  battle,  and 
were  totally  defeated.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Vandals  was  a  young  soldier,  whose  intrepid  carriage  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Genseric ;   he  learned  that  he  was 
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named  Mardaa,  the  secretary  of  Aspar.  Prognosticatiiig 
the  fbture  fortunes  of  this  yonng  man,  Genseiic  sought  his 
fijendship,  and  dismissed  him  without  ransom,  having  first 
obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  never  act  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Vandals  *• 

Aspar  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  found  the 
emperor  disturbed  by  the  Actions  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
disputes  of  the  clergy.  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, after  having  been  long  the  scourge  of  heretics,  had 
had  at  length  become  a  heretic  himself,  and  his  errors  were 
adopted  by  a  large  body  of  the  eastern  Christians  ;  indeed 
many  of  the  Asiatic  churches  adhere  to  his  peculiar  creed 
at  the  present  day  f.  Boniface  ventured  to  visit  the  court 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  was  received  very  warmly  by  Placi- 
dia,  and  invested  with  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 
MtivLs  levied  an  army  to  expel  his  rival ;  a  battle  was  fought 

*  The  legendary  historians  say  that  Marcian,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
lay  down  to  rest  upon  the  sand,  and  that  an  eagle  hovered  over  him 
with  extended  wings,  to  shield  him  from  the  son.  Genseric,  deeming 
this  an  omen  of  future  fortune,  hasted  to  gain  the  friendship  of  one 
whom  he  believed  destined  to  inherit  the  empire. 

t  While  Nestorius  was  deluding  the  Christians,  the  Jews  in  Crete 
were  the  victims  of  an  imposture  the  most  gross  in  the  annals  of  that 
credulous  people.  A  Cretan  Jew  declared  that  he  was  Moses,  and 
that  God  had  sent  him  to  lead  his  chosen  people  once  more  across  the 
sea  into  th£  Land  of  Promise.  Immense  crowds  followed  this  mad- 
man as  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island ;  his  mission  was  received  with 
implicit  credit,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  multitudes 
prepared  to  accompany  him  through  the  waves.  He  led  his  followers 
to  the  extremity  of  a  lofty  promontory,  and  ordered  them  in  full  faith 
to  cast  themsdves  into  the  waves.  Thousands  obeyed,  and  were  either 
dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  or  drowned.  A  few  were  saved  by 
some  Christian  fishermen,  and  these  informed  their  countrymen  of  the 
delusion.  Search  was  made  for  the  impostor,  but  no  traces  of  him  could 
be  found,  and  the  Jews  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they 
had  been  deluded  by  a  malignant  demon  in  human  shape.  Ecclesias- 
tical historians  add,  that  many  of  the  Jews,  ashamed  of  this  error, 
became  converts  to  Christianity. 
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near  Ravenisa,  in  which  Boniface  was  victorious,  bot  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  that  proved  fetal  in  three  months. 
Placidia  at  first  prepared  to  punish  JEtius,  but  ^^^^^^ 
his  harbarain  allies  rendered  him  too  powerful,  she  agreed 
to  receive  him  again  into  favour,  and  reinstated  him  m  aU 
his  former  dignities. 

A  scandalous  circumstance  in  the  imperial  femfly  pro- 
duced results  more  fatal  than  the  discord  of  -ffitius  and 
Boniface.  Placidia  designed  her  daughter  Honoria  fofr  a 
single  life,  dreading  that  her  husband  might  become  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  feeble  Valentinian.  Honoria  felt  no 
desire  to  emulate  Pulcheria ;  she  secretly  oflfered  her  hand 
to  AttOa,  king  of  the  Huns,  thus  aflFording  that  warrior  a 
pretext  for  invading  Italy,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself.  But  before  his  arrival,  Honoria  disgraced 
herself  by  an  intrigue  with  one  of  her  own  servants,  and 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Constantinople. 

The  empire  of  the  Huns  had  been  gradu^ly  extending 

from  their  first  entrance  into  Europe,   -^tius  had  abandoned 

to  tiiem  Pannonia,  as  the  price  of  their  aid  in  his  ambitious 

schemes,  and  they  had  thus  obtained  a  formidable  position 

on  the  firontiers  of  both  empires.     Theodosius  could  only 

preserve  the  Byzantine  dominions  from  their  ravages  by 

paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their  king  Rugilas,  but  to  gloss 

over  this  disgrace,  the  monarch  was  persuaded  to   accept 

the  empty  title  of  an  imperial  general.     On  the  death  of 

Rugilas,  his  nephews  and  successors,  Attila  and  Bleda, 

renewed  the  treaty  with  Theodosius,  but  exacted  very  harsh 

conditions,  and  compeUed  the  ambassadors  to  submit  to 

degrading  observances,  a  circumstance  felt  very  severely  at 

the  Byzantine  court,  where  etiquette  was  deemed  of  higher 

importance  than  the   salvation  of  the   empire.      Genseric, 

having  learned  that  Theodosius  meditated  the  expuUion  of 

the  Vandals  from  Africa,  entered  into  dose   alliance  with 

Attila,  and  engaged  him  to  attack  the  eastern  empire.     The 

Huns  at  once  entered  the  northern  provinces,  which  they 
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desolated  with  fireand  sword.  The  little  town  of Azimuntiunii 
on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  alone  resisted  their  ravages,  and 
its  citizens  had  the  glory  of  extorting  a  separate  treaty  from 
Attila,  while  Theodosius  purchased  a  dishonourable  peace, 
by  submitting  to  all  the  demands  of  the  insolent  barbarians. 
The  distractions  in  the  church  still  continued ;  St.  Cyril, 
the  great  and  successful  opponent  of  Nestorius,  had  been 
succeeded  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  by  Dioscorus,  who  pa- 
tronized the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  Egypt  was  filled  with 
confusion  by  the  violence  with  which  this  prelate  supported 
his  opinions.     Constantinople  exhibited  a  still  more  un- 
worthy spectacle ;    while  the  Huns  were  threatening  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  empire,  the  Byzantines  were  engaged  in 
a  war   of  factions   respecting  the  games  in  the    circus. 
The  drivers  of  the  chariots  who  contended  at  these  games 
were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  liveries,  white, 
green,  red  and  blue ;  one  of  each  colour  raced  together  for 
the  prize ;    each  citizen  declared  himself  the  patron  of  a 
particular  colour,  and  the  parties  thus  formed  were  named 
Actions.     The  Byzantines,  who  dared  not  meet  an  enemy, 
fonght  ftiriously  against  each  other,  and  those  who  would 
not  shed  one  drop  of  blood  to  save  their  country,  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  a  favourite  livery.     Theodosius, 
unable  to  meet  the  Huns  in  the  field,  made  an  infamous  effort 
to  procure  the  assassination  of  Attila ;  but  the  plot  was  de^ 
tected,  and  he  could  only  avert  the  just  wrath  of  the  barbarian 
by  new  and  more  degrading  concessions.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, (A.D.  450.)  and  left  the  empire  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
niin  by  his  cowardice  and  incapacity,  for  which  his  amiable 
disposition,  and  constant  good  intentions,  were  but  a  feeble 
atonement.      Pulcheria   elevated  Marcian  to  the   empire, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  husband,  but  would  not  break  the 
vow  of  chastity  she  had  sworn.     Marcian's  virtue  justified 
her  choice;  for  seven  years  he  preserved  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  security,  while  the  Roman  territories  were  suffer- 
ing the  most  dreadful  calamities.     His  love  of  peace,  how- 
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erer,  led  him  into  some  dangerous  enrora  ;  he  allowed  thie 
Persians  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Armenia,  and  the 
barbarians  to  devastate  the  western  empire  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Attila  threatened  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  at 
the  same  moment :  his  choice  was  determined  by  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Franks  who  had  established  themselves  in 
the  Belgic  provinces,  but  had  recently  suffered  some  severe 
defeats  from  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  princess  Honoria,  who  besought  him  to  become  her 
champion  and  deliverer.  The  Huns  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  Gual,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans  ;  MtiuB  im- 
xnediately  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  a  worthy  successor  of  Alaric,  and  the  united 
forces  encountered  the  Huns  on  the  plains  of  Ch&lons. 
The  battle  was  long  and  dubious ;  Theodoric  was  slain  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  but  his  son  Torismond 
revived  the  spirits  of  his  followers,  and  forced  the  Huns 
to  seek  shelter  within  their  entrenchments.  Neither  army 
could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  but  the  retreat  of  the  Hans 
beyond  the  Rhine  seemed  a  confession  of  defeat. 

Attila  was  not  dispirited  by  his  failure  :  in  the  following 

year  (A.D.  452)  he   renewed  his  demand  for  the  hand 

of  the  princess  Honoria,  and  her  share  of  the  empire  4    a 

peremptory  refusal  was  returned,  upon  which  he  passed 

the  eastern  Alps,  and  led  his  forces  into  Italy.     The  rich 

and  well  fortified  city  of  Aquileia  resisted  his  progress ; 

three  months  were  spent  in  the  siege,  but  at  length  it  was 

taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  so 

that  in  the  next  century  it  was  difficult  to  identify  the 

ruins  of  the  once  flourishing  Aquileia.    From  thence  Attila 

extended  his  ravages  over  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy ; 

the  cities  yielded  to  the  Huns  without  a  struggle,   and 

the  imperial  Milan  received  the  barbarous  conqueror  into 

its  palaces.     Yalentinian  meditated  flight  from  Italy,  but 

he  was  persuaded  first  to  try  the  effects  of  negotiation. 

12 
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Attila  agreed  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  on  the  payment 
of  an  enormous  ransom,  as  the  dowry  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  threatening  if  the  princess  was  not  given  to  him 
that  he  would  return  in  the  following  year,  with  a  more 
formidable  army.  Death  however  arrested  the  savage 
warrior  in  the  midst  of  his  destructive  career  ;  he  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  before  he  could  withdraw  his  soldiers 
from  Italy,  and  the  empire  of  the  Huns  fell  to  pieces,  no 
one  of  the  several  chieftains  possessing  sufficient  authority 
to  control  the  rest*. 

The  crimes  and  follies  of  Yalentinian  prevented  the 
Romans  from  availing  themselves  of  the  dispersion  of 
tbdf  enemies  ;  he  procured  the  assassination  of  Aetius, 
whose  abilities  he  envied  and  whose  ambition  he  feared  ; 
and  he  disgusted  the  Roman  nobility,  by  offering  violence 
to  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent senators.  Two  of  the  barbarians  attached  to  ^tius 
resolved  to  avenge  his  death ;  they  attacked  the  emperor 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  while  his  numerous  train  looked 
on  as  unconcerned  spectators,  and  slew  him,  together  with 
the  guilty  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  (A.D.  455.) 

Petronius  Maximus  was  next  elected  to  the  throne; 
he  obtained  by  force  the  hand  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  and 
boasted  to  her  that  he  had  procured  the  assassination  of 
her  former  husband.  Eudoxia,  the  descendant  of  an  im- 
perial line,  could  not  pardon  the  insult,  but  she  had  no 
partisans  in  Italy  ;  her  father  and  her  aunt  Pulcheria  were 
dead,  her  mother  was  a  disgraced  exile,  and  a  stranger 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Constantinople.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances she  turned  her  eyes  to  Africa,  and  secretly  im- 
plc»*ed  the  aid  of  Genseric.  The  king  of  the  Vandals 
readily  obeyed  her  summons  ;  Maximus  liad  scarcely  pos- 

*  Tlie  memory  of  Attila  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
ballads ;  in  these  chaunts  he  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  by  one 
of  his  wives,  who  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  her  family 
by  the  Huns. 
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sefssed  the  tHtone  three  months,  when  he  learned  that  thfe 
barbatians  had  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  were  preparing  to  march  against  Rome.  The  emperor 
resolved  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  no  sooner  did  he  ap- 
pear in  the  street,  than  he  was  attacked  by  the  exasperated 
populace,  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  Burgundian  soldier. 
The  mob  followed  up  the  attack  with  such  weapons  as 
chance  supplied  ;  until  his  mangled  body  had  lost  the  very 
semblance  of  humanity,  when  it  was  ignominiously  cast 
into  the  Tiber. 

The  death  of  Maximus  did  not  delay  the  advance  of 
Genseric ;  on  the  third  day  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  citizens  made  no  defence,  and  the  standards  of 
the  barbarians  were  planted  in  the  Capitol.     Rome  was 
delivered  up  to  plunder  and  every  outrage  that  savage 
passions  could  dictate  for  fourteen  days;   at  the  end  of 
that  time  Genseric  returned  to  his  ships,  bearing  with  him 
among    other  precious  spoils,    the    ancient  vessels    that 
Titus    had    taken    from  the  Temple  of   Jerusalem,  and 
the  consecrated  plate  of  the  Christian  churches.     A  melan- 
choly train  of  captives  followed  in  the  procession ;    they 
were  transported  into  Africa,   where  they  were  forced  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.     Their  calamities  were 
in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the  pious  charity  of  Deogra- 
tias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
of  his  church  to  procure  money  for  their  relief. 

Avitus,  the  prsefect  of  Gaul,  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
room  of  Maximus,  by  the  general  councils  of  the  pro- 
vincials. He  was  principally  indebted  for  his  elevation  to 
the  active  friendship  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
whose  mOitary  talents  revived  the  memory  of  Alaric. 
Theodoric  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevl,  but  while 
he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  the  reign  of  Avitus  had 
come  to  a  close.  The  Romans  had  never  been  favourably 
disposed  towards  him  ;  they  with  justice  regarded  him  as 
the  mere  creature  of  the  Gt)thic  monarch,  and  a  knowledge 
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of  ^ejr  seAtimeots  induced  Ricim«r,  the  commander  of  die 
barbarians  in  the  imperial  seryioe,  on  his  return  &om  a 
socessful  expedition,  to  demand  the  emperor's  resignation* 
ATitus  readily  complied,  but  dreading  the  violence  of  his 
former  subjects  he  resolved  on  returning  to  Gaul ;  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease  in  the  midst  of  his  journey, 
and  died  before  he  could  pass  the  Alps. 

After  an  interval  of  several  months,  Ricimer,  yielding 
to  the  almost  unanimous  wishes  of  the  Italians,  conferred 
the  imperial  dignity  on  Majorian,  who  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  his  abilities  as  a  general  and  a  statesman. 
He  commenced  his  reign  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Vandals  who  had  landed  in  Campania,  but  convinced  that 
his  utmost  vigilance  could  not  protect  the  coast  of  Italy 
from  their  naval  depredations,  he  resolved,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  better  days  of  Rome,  to  carry  the  war  into 
A£dca  itself.  Genseric  received  timely  intimation  of  his 
approaching  danger,  from  some  traitors  in  the  imperial 
court ;  directed  by  their  secret  advice,  he  attacked  the  un- 
guarded Roman  fleet,  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  Ricimer  took  advantage  of 
this  calamity  to  rouse  the  inconstant  barbarians  against 
the  emperor ;  the  soldiers  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  in 
the  imperial  camp  at  Tdrtona,  and  Majorian  was  compelled 
to  abdicate.  He  died  of  dysentery  five  days  after  his 
resignation  of  the  crown. 

Ricimer  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  elect  his  creature 
Libius  Severus  to  the  empire,  and  under  his  name  the 
barbarian  general  was  for  six  years  the  real  sovereign  of 
Italy.  But  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps  were  not 
obedient  to  this  usurped  authority ;  Marcellinus  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  iBgidius  in  Gaul,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  Ricimer  or  his  creature,  but  asserted  and  main- 
tained their  independence.  Italy  itself  was  devastated  by 
the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Vandals,  and  Ricimer  was 
at  length  induced  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  Byzantine 
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emperor,   by  acknowledging    his   right  to  nominate  the 
sovereign  of  the  West. 

Leo,  commonly  called  the  Thracian,  who  now  occupied 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  had    been    chosen  emperor 
after  the  death  of  Marcian  principally  through  the  influence 
of  Aspar,  who  commanded  the  imperial  guards.     Lieo  how-> 
ever  soon  found  that  Aspar  wished  to  retain  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  hands,  and  several  angry  controversies 
arose  between  the  new  emperor  and  his  too  powerful  subject. 
They  were  finally  terminated  by  the  assassination  of  that 
minister  and  his  eldest  son.  While  Aspar  continued  in  power 
he  secretly  favoured  the  Vandals,  because  they  like  himself 
professed  the  Arian  creed,  and  he  had  procured  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  dowry  to  Genseric,  as  the  maniage  portion 
of  Eudoxia,  the  last  representative  of  the    Theodosian 
&mily,  who  had  married  the  son  of  the  Vandal  monarch. 
When  the  influence  of  Aspar  began  to  decline,  Leo  tamed 
his  attention  to  the  western  empire,  and  became  anxious  to 
remedy  the  evils  by  which  it  was  afflicted.     In  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  senate,  Leo  nominated  to  the  imperial 
dignity  Anthemius,  maternal  grandson  of  the  Anthemius 
who  had  governed  the  eastern  empire  so  prudently  during 
the  minority  of  Theodosius  XL     The  new  sovereign  sailed 
to  Italy  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants:    he  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  Romans,  and  his  power 
seemed  to  be  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Ricimer.     The  union  of  the 
two  empires  was  followed  by  a  joint  expedition  against 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  which  was  at  first  eminently  success- 
ful; but  the  Grecian  general,  either  from   ignorance    or 
cowardice,  didnot  profit  by  his  victories :  Genseric  persuaded 
him  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  five  days,  and  during  this 
interval  he  prepared  a  fleet  and  a  squadron  of  fire«ships, 
with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Roman  navy.     The 
Romans,  completely  surprised,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ; 
the  greater  part  of  their  ships  were  destroyed,  and  it  was 
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with  difficulty  that  the  generals  succeeded  in  bringing  home 
a  portion  of  their  shattered  forces.  Nor  were  the  interests 
of  the  empire  better  maintained  in  Spain  and  Graul ;  Euric, 
who  had  obtained  the  Gothic  crown  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Theodoiic,  extended  the  dominion  of  the  Visi- 
goths from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  almost  to  the  shores  of 
the  Alantic,  and  Anthemius  could  only  assist  his  subjects 
by  hiring  for  their  defence  twelve  thousand  British  aux- 
iliaries, who  soon  became  the  scourge  of  the  unhappy 
country  they  were  paid  to  protect. 

Ridmer  soon  became  impatient  of  the  power  of  Anthemius, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  change  his  sovereign.  His  choice 
fell  upon  Olybrius,  who  had  married  Placidia,  the  daughter 
of  Yalentinian,  and  who  was  secretly  instigated  to  accept 
the  crown  by  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Anthemius, 
supported  by  the  senate  and  citizens  of  Rome,  and  by  a 
Gothic  army,  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  after  a  siege 
of  three  months  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  Anthemius 
murdered,  and  the  unfortunate  Romans  again  subjected  to 
the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  barbarous  conquerors.  The 
extravagant  excesses  in  which  Ricimer  indulged  after  his 
victory  brought  on  a  painful  disease,  which  quickly  proved 
£Eital,  and  his  creature  Olybrius  soon  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  (A.D.  472.) 

Julius  Nepos  was  next  nominated  to  the  empire  of  the 
west,  by  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  and  Glycerins,  who 
had  at  first  appeared  as  his  competitor,  exchanged  the  empty 
honours  of  the  empire  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  But 
Nepos  had  scarcely  established  his  court  at  Ravenna,  when 
he  heard  that  the  army  of  the  barbarian  confederates  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Italy  was  entrusted  had  resolved  to 
march  against  him,  under  the  command  of  the  patrician 
Orestes.  Nepos,  without  waiting  their  approach,  fled  into 
Dalmatia,  where,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  he  was  assas- 
sinated, by  command  of  his  ancient  rival  Glycerins.  Orestes 
conferred  the  crown  on  his  son  Romulus  Momyllus,  who  is 
more  commonly  called  Augustulus,  and  prepared  to  exert 
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himself  in  restoring  the  tranquility  of  Italy.  But  the  bar- 
harian  confederates,  who  had  aided  in  the  expnlsion  of 
Nepos,  were  hadly  disposed  to  submit  to  the  equitable 
rule  of  Orestes  ;  they  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  under 
the  guidance  of  Odoacer,  the  son  of  a  chieftain  that  had  com- 
manded one  of  the  hordes  of  Attila ;  Orestes  and  his  brother 
Paul  were  slain,  and  the  helpless  Augustulus  was  forced 
to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Odoacer.  (A.D.476.) 
With  the  deposition  of  Augustulus  terminated  the  line  of 
emperors  of  the  west.  Odoacer  abolished  the  office  as 
useless  and  expensive  ;  the  senate  concurred  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  Zeno,  who  had  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
Leo  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  agreed  to  a  change 
that  left  him  nominally  sole  emperor.  Odoacer  received 
from  Zeno  the  empty  title  of  Patrician,  but  he  himself 
assumed  the  name  and  authority  of  king  of  Italy.  During 
a  brilliant  reign  of  fourteen  years,  he  preserved  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  peninsula,  and  remedied  many  of  the  cala- 
mities produced  by  late  distractions ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  sunk  beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  one  of  the  few  monarchs  in  that 
age,  whose  valour  in  war  and  prudent  administration  in 
peace  entitle  him  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul. 

(From  A.D.  479.  to  A.D.  565.) 

Odoacbr,  after  proclaiming  himself  king  of  Italy,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  transferred  to  Euric,  who  had  raised 
the  Gothic  name  to  greater  eminence  than  it  had  attained 
since  the  days  of  Alaric,  all  the  ancient  conquests  of  Rome 
beyond  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean.  The 
leaders  of  the  Burgundians*  were  at  the  same  time  permit- 

*  Bahr,  Gunds,  **  allied  warriors/'  softened  by  the  Latina  into 
Bwrgundik 
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ted  to  take  the  title  of  kings,  but  they  soon  engaged  in  mutnal 
wars,  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  Gondebald* 
as  chief  of  the  nation.  Euric  died  leaving  his  kingdom  to  an 
infiant  son,  the  Baigundians  were  weakened  by  ciyil  wars, 
and  Gaul  was  thus  exposed  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambition 
of  adventurous  warriors.     Two  competitors  appeared ;  Ly« 
agrius,  the  son  of  Egidius,  who  governed  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  whose  father  had  for  a  time  been  acknowledged 
king  of  the  Franks  ;  and  Clovis  f,  the  son  of  Childeric  j;, 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
the  Merovingians,  from  the  chief  who  led  the  tribe  into 
Belgium  §•     Toumay  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Clovis,  which  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Flemish 
provinces,  and  could  furnish  an  army  of  no  more  than  five 
thousand  men.     With  these  forces  he*attacked  his  rival 
near  Soissons,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory*  (A.D.  486.) 
Lyagrius  fled  for  refuge  to  the  court  of  the  Gothic  king 
at   Toulouse,   but    the  guardians    of  the  young  Alaric, 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors,  surrendered  him 
to  Clovis,  by  whose  commands  he  was  strangled  in  prison. 
His  victory  gave   the   Frank   an  opportunity   of  allying 
himself  by  marriage  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  ; 
he  chose  for  his  spouse  Clotilda  ||,  a  Christian  princess, 
the  niece  of  the  Burgundian  Gondebald.     Clovis,  though 
a  pagan ;  did  not  prevent  his  queen  from  having  his  children 
baptized  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  gradually  began  to 
feel  the  force  of  her  arguments  in  favour  of  the  true  reli- 
gion.    At  length  he  was  so  £Eir  won  over,  that  he  declared 

*  Gonde  bald»  **  pacific  above  all." 

t  Originally  Hhlodo  mg,  **  a  fomous  warrior ;"  the  cotemporary 
Latia  writers  softened  the  name  into  Clodovecus,  and  afterwards  into 
Clovis ;  in  the  tenth  century  it  was  written  Ludovicus,  and  then  finally 
became  Louis. 

X  Hilderik,  <<  beautiful  in  combat." 

I  Mere  wig,  "an  eminent  warrior." 

II  Hlodo  hilda,  **  brilliant  and  noUe ;"  the  ancient  writers  call  her 
Chlotilda,  and  the  modems  Clotilda. 
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his  readiness  to  adopt  the  queen's  religion  as  soon  as  he 
received  a  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  her  €rod. 
Such  an  occasion  soon  offered  ;  the  AUemans  and  several 
other  German  tribes,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
Franks,  combined  for  their  destruction  ;  the  armies  met  at 
Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  and  Clovis  appeared  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  In  his  distress  he  addressed  his  prayers  to 
the  God  of  Clotilda ;  the  fortune  of  the  day  immediately 
changed,  and  instead  of  a  ruinous  defeat,  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  (A.D.  496^  The  greater  part  of  the 
conquered  army  enlisted  under  his  banners,  and  thus  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac,  which  threatened  such  fatal  consequences, 
became  the  source  of  his  Aiture  strength  and  fortunes. 
The  venerable  Remigius,  on  the  following  Christmas-day, 
administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  *  to  the  new  con- 
vert in  the  cathedral  of  Rheitns,  and  received  as  a  reward  all 
the  land  that  he  could  run  round  while  the  king  was  taking 
his  customary  sleep  after  dinner.  Three  thousand  Frank 
warriors  were  baptized  on  the  same  day  as  their  sovereign, 
and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  entire 
nation. 

By  a  singular  chance,  Clovis  was  at  this  time  the  only 
orthodox  sovereign  in  Christendom,  all  the  others  having 
embraced  the  Arian  heresy,  or  some  modification  of  it ;  his 
conversion  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  important  triumph 
by  the  catholics  throughout  Gaul  and  Italy.  Pope  Anas- 
tasius  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  St.  Avitus 
declared  that  **  the  faith  of  the  Frank  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Church."  The  bishops  throughout  Gaul  became  the 
most  efficient  assistants  of  the  Christian  king ;  they  urged 
their  flocks  to  tender  him  allegiance,  and  by  their  exertions 
rather  than  by  his  own  power,  the  dominions  of  Clovis  at 

*  Old  legends  say,  that  the  Holy  Vial  {Sainte  Jmpoulle)^  loa^  used 
to  contain  the  oil  with  which  the  kings  of  France  were  anointed  at 
their  coronation,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  white  dove  on  the 
day  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis. 
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the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  or  twenty-five  years  after  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  extended  to  the  Ocean ;  to  the 
Loire,  where  they  bordered  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths ; 
to  the  Rhone,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  Burgundians ;  and  to  the  Rhine,  by  which 
they  were  divided  from  the  possessions  of  the  independent 
German  tribes. 

The  form  of  government  established  by  Clovis  was 
purely  military  :  his  soldiers  were  an  army  of  occupation, 
that  held  Gaul  as  a  conquered  country ;  they  were  quartered 
on  the  natives,  who  were  bound  to  provide  for  their  support ; 
no  Frank  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  in  any  pursuit  that 
would  divert  him  from  the  art  of  war.  In  the  spring  of 
every  year  the  Franks  assembled  in  arms  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  near  Paris,  which  had  now  becebie  their  capital,  to 
determine  what  country  should  be  the  theatre  of  their 
next  campaign. 

The  Burgundians  were  next  doomed  to  encounter  the 
Franks.  Clotilda  encouraged  her  husband  to  the  war, 
through  a  desire  of  revenging  the  injuries  she  had  sufiered 
in  childhood  from  her  uncle  Gondebald ;  the  clergy 
added  the  weight  of  their  recommendations,  because  the 
Burgundian  monarch  favoured  the  Arian  heresy.  Opposed 
by  the  orthodox  prelates  in  his  own  dominions,  and  betrayed 
by  his  brother,  Gondebald  was  easily  defeated,  and  forced 
to  purchase  safety  by  paying  tribute.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  Clovis  withdrawn  his  forces,  when  Gondebald  slew 
his  treacherous  brother,  and  withdrew  his  allegiance ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  by  making  some  important  concessions  to 
his  subjects,  and  conciliating  the  bishops  by  a  feigned 
anxiety  to  return  to  the  orthodox  faith,  he  so  strengthened 
himself,  that  Clovis  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  invasion. 

When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  its  inha- 
bitants, long  unusf  d  to  war,  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  who  crossed  the  Tweed  in  wicker  boats,  and 
devastated  the  northern  counties ;  at  the  same  time  the 
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eastern  coasts  of  the  island  were  harassed  by  pirates  from 
the  Baltic,  equally  merciless  and  avaricious.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Britons  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  who  delivered  them  from  the  Scots  only  to  make 
them  their  own  prey.  While  the  Franks  were  extending 
their  empire  over  Gaul,  the  Saxons  were  similarly  engaged 
in  the  reduction  of  Britain,  but  not  being  united  like  the 
Franks  under  a  single  head,  their  progress  was  less  rapid, 
and  frequently  checked.  The  Heptarchy,  or  seven  king- 
doms founded  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  was  harassed  by 
internal  discords,  of  which  the  Britons  took  advantage. 
The  struggle  was  protracted  for  a  century  ;  and  finally  the 
Britons  retiring  beyond  the  Severn  founded  the  kii^^dom 
of  Wales,  which  not  only  maintained  its  independence,  but 
survived  the  Saxoi^  dynasty. 

While  the  Western  empire  was  thus  divided  into  new 
kingdoms,  the  court  of  Constantinople  seemed  sunk  in 
indolence  and  luxury.  The  intrigues  of  the  palace  occu- 
pied more  attention  than  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms*  and 
the  empire  owed  its  safety  more  to  the  discords  of  its 
enemies  than  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers.  Zeno,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Leo,  was  driven  into  exile  by  the 
queen-dowager  Verina ;  he  was  soon  recalled  by  his  fickle 
subjects,  and  the  queen's  associates  were  by  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  starved  to  death.  On  the  death  of  Zeno,  his 
wife  Ariadne  gave  her  hand  and  crown  to  Anastasius,  a 
virtuous  but  weak  sovereign,  who  was  unfit  to  wield  the 
sceptre  in  a  period  of  danger.  The  empire  was  threatened 
by  Theodoric,kingof  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  been  educated 
as  a  hostage  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  had  served  in 
the  imperial  armies.  This  prince  was  driven  to  make 
war  rather  by  the  wants  of  his  subjects  than  his  own 
inclination ;  after  having  obtained  several  triumphs  he 
compelled  the  emperor  Zeno  to  sign  an  ignominious  treaty, 
but  fearing  that  the  inconstancy  of  the  Byzantines  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  Goths  would  soon  lead  to  its  in* 
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fraction,  he  resolyed  to  undertake  some  enterpxite  that 
would  lead  the  Goths  to  a  distant  land,  where  they  might 
obtain  glory  and  plunder.  With  this  design  he  viatted 
Constantinople,  and  easOy  obtained  from  Zeno  a  grant  of 
the  imperial  claims  over  Italy ;  it  is,  however,  disputed 
whether  the  cession  was  absolute  or  conditional ;  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable,  for  Zeno's  successors  always  regarded 
Italy  as  a  portion  of  their  inheritance. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  winter  (A.D.  488.)  that  Theodoric 
commenced  his  march  towards  the  Alps ;  the  Gbths,  full 
of  confidence,  abandoned  their  fields  and  houses ;  they  took 
with  them  in  waggons  their  wives,  their  children,  the  aged 
and  the  infirm,  looking  upon  Italy  as  an  assured  conquest. 
A  few  only,  either  through  attachment  to  their  birth-place, 
or  from  distrust  in  their  leader,  retired«to  the  shores  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  where  they  formed  a  small  but 
gallant  horde  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

The  troops  of  Theodoric  were  badly  supplied  with 
provisions ;  in  the  season  of  their  march,  pltmder  and  the 
chase  afforded  very  scanty  resources;  famine  and  its 
attendant  disease  soon  raged  in  the  camp.  Still  they 
advanced  undauntedly  to  the  river  Ulca,  a  confiuent  of  the 
upper  Danube,  where  they  found  the  opposite  bank  lined 
by  the  Gepidae,  whom  Odoacer  had  engaged  to  resist  their 
advance.  A  fierce  battle  ensued ;  the  Goths  recoiled  from 
the  shower  of  darts  hurled  upon  them  by  the  enemy,  when 
Theodoric  once  more  leading  a  chosen  band  to  the  charge, 
drove  the  Gepidae  from  their  post.  The  Goths  then  passing 
the  river  won  an  easy  victory ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
Grepidae  together  with  their  king  fell,  their  magazines  were 
captured,  and  a  body  of  Sarmadan  cavalry  passed  over  to 
the  service  of  the  conquerors. 

In  the  following  spring,  Theodoric  entered  Italy  through 
the  Venetian  territories  ;  he  found  Odoacer  strongly  posted 
behind  the  river  Sontius,  between  Aquileia  and  the  Julian 
Alps,  having  his  line  defended  by  the  river  in  front,  and 
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palisadoed  ramparts  on  each  flank.  The  Goths  halted  on 
the  opposite  side  for  a  few  days,  to  refresh  themselves  and 
their  horses.  On  the  27th  of  March,  they  forded  the 
river,  stormed  the  intrenchments  of  the  Hemli,  and  gained 
a  signal  victory ;  Odoacer  fled  to  Verona.  Theodoric,  he- 
lieving  Italy  gained,  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
from  the  day  of  this  hattle.  A  second  battle  was  fought 
at  Verona  with  a  similar  result,  and  the  Golhs  advancing 
to  Milan  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 

Tufa,  who  commanded  for  Odoacer  in  Milan,  feigned  to 
desert  to  the  Goths,  and  acquired  so  rapidly  the  confidence 
of  Theodoric,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  large  division  sent  to  reduce  Faventia.     Odoacer  having 
received  secret  intelligence  from  Tufa,  intercepted  the  de- 
voted band,  and  slew  all  the   Goths  employed  in  the 
expedition.     Theodoric,  enraged  at  this  treachery,  put  to 
death  the  remainder  of  the  Milanese  garrison,  but  revenge 
could  not  retrieve  his  losses ;  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Pavia,  (Ticinum)  where  he  took  up  his  winter»quarters, 
and  to  seek  aid  from  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.     Odo* 
acer  for  some  time  continued  superior  in  the  field,  but  at 
length  the  Gt)ths,  though  with  inferior  forces,  encountered 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda  ;  the  battle  was  obstinate 
and  sanguinary,  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Heruli  ; 
Odoacer  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Ravenna.     The  strength 
of  the  city  for  three  years  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
besiegers,  until  at  length  Odoacer  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  enjoy  the  honours  of  royalty  con- 
jointly with  Theodoric.     The  result  of  such  a  treaty  might 
easily  have  been  predicted ;  after  a  few  days  of  festivity, 
Odoacer,  on  a  false  accusation  of  treachery,  was  murdered  at 
a  banquet,  and  his  children,  relatives,  and  favourite  followers 
shared  his  fate.     Theodoric  immediately  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  and  Anastasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  after 
many  delays  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  dividing  the  tMrd  part 
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of  Ital J  among  his  followers ;  he  did  not,  however,  try  to 
mingle  them  with  the  Italians,  bat  took  care  to  keep  the 
Goths  a  separate  people.  Their  lands  were  given  to  them 
on  condition  of  military  service;  they  were  obliged  to  appear 
in  arms  when  summoned,  and  to  take  their  turn  in  garri- 
soning the  firontiers  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of 
die  ancient  western  empire  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the 
€k>thic  sovereign,  who  showed  himself  as  prudent  in  peace 
as  he  had  been  valiant  in  war.  Italy  under  his  reign 
recovered  from  the  calamities  which  the  cruel  wars  of  the 
preceding  century  had  occasioned ;  Rome  once  more  be- 
held a  gleam  of  its  former  prosperity ;  the  cities  were  re- 
built and  the  fields  again  cultivated.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  equally  prompt  and  severe ;  so  secure  did 
property  become  that  it  was  proverbially  said,  *'  a  purse 
of  gold  might  be  exposed  on  the  road-side  with  safety." 
Unfortunately,  Theodoric  had  from  his  infimcy  adopted  the 
Arian  heresy,  while  most  of  his  subjects  were  catholics,  and 
though  he  granted  universal  toleration,  the  bigotted  Italians, 
in  their  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  deemed  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  paternal  government  less  important  than  errors  of 
£uth. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Theodoric  was  peacefrd,  he  married 
the  sisteiv  of  Clovis,  and  thus  cemented  an  alliance  with 
the  Franks ;  he  gave  the  hand  of  his  own  sister  to  Trasa- 
mond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  thus  secured  tranquillity 
on  the  side  of  Africa.  But  he  did  not  avoid  war  from  any 
dread  of  its  consequences  ;  when  attacked  unex])ectedly  by 
the  Byzantines,  he  promptly  levied  an  army  that  made 
Anastasius  tremble  in  Constantinople,  and  though  he  could 
not  prevent  the  Byzantine  fieet  from  ravaging  the  coasts, 
he  snccessfriUy  exerted  himself  to  fit  out  a  navy  that  would 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  insults. 

The  dominions  of  Clovis  were  at  his  death  divided 
between  his  four  sons ;  they  at  first  lived  in  unity,  through 
the  prudence  of  their  mother  Clotilda,  at  whose  instigation 
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they  resolved  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  the  Biirgun-* 
dians.  Theodoric  was  the  ally  of  the  Frank  princes  ;  and 
without  taking  any  active  share  in  the  war,  he  contrived 
to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  its  conquests.  His  army  de- 
layed its  march  until  victory  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
sons  of  Clovis,  and  then  the  Goths  demanded  and  reodved 
their  share  of  the  spoils. 

Learning,  which  had  long  been  extinct,  revived  under 
the  wise  government  of  Theodoric;  Boethius,  the  cele* 
brated  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Cassiodorus,  scarcely  less 
distinguished  as  an  orator  and  historian,  flourished  in  his 
reign.  With  literature  also  the  love  of  freedom  revived, 
and,  unfortunately,  Boethius  could  not  hide  liis  wish  to  see 
Italy  delivered  from  Gothic  bondage.  He  was  accused  of 
treason,  immured  in  a  dungeon,  and  after  a  long  period 
of  suspense,  put  to  death  by  torture.  His  father-in-law, 
Symmachus,  a  venerable  and  beloved  senator,  was  involved 
in  h^s  fate  ;  his  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  Boethius  was 
represented  as  a  participation  in  his  crime,  and  he  was 
dragged  in  chains  from  Rome  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  But  this  cruelty  was  fatal 
to  the  future  peace  of  Theodoric ;  the  gory  form  of  his 
victim  was  constantly  present  to  his  imagination ;  unavail- 
ing grief  and  late  repentance  brought  on  a  dysentery,  of 
which  he  died,  thirty-six  years  after  his  entrance  into  Italy. 
His  dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  grandsons ; 
Amalaric  inheriting  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Rhone ;  Athaliric  receiving  all  the  other 
provinces. 

The  division  of  Gaul  between  the  four  sons  of  Clovis 
has  been  already  mentioned ;  as  might  have  been  expected, 
this  partition  of  the  kingdom  soon  led  to  sanguinary 
feuds.  The  first  of  the  brothers  that  died  was  Clodomer  *, 
who  left  his  three  sons  to  the  guardianship  of  their  mother 

*  Hhlodo  nier,  "  a  celebrated  chieftain." 
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Clotilda.  Ghildebert*  and  Clothairef  combined  against 
their  nephews,  murdered  two  of  them,  and  forced  the  third 
to  receive  the  clerical  tonsure,  by  which  he  was  doomed  to  a 
life  of  celibacy.  Ten  years  after  they  menaced  with  a 
similar  fate  Theodobert  j;,  the  son  of  the  fourth  brother 
Theodoric ;  but  the  youthful  prince  defeated  their  machi- 
nations, and  not  only  preserved  his  hereditary  dominions, 
but  enlarged  them  by  the  conquest  of  several  provinces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  descendants  of  Clovis, 
and  was  also  distinguished  for  the  prudent  administration 
of  his  domestic  government.  His  Italian  wars,  and  the 
alarms  which  he  excited  in  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter;  here  we  need  only 
say,  that  by  obtaining  the  cession  of  Provence  from  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  he  completed  the  establishment  of  the 
Frankish  supremacy  over  all  Graul.  Theodobert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sickly  son,  who  sunk  early  into  the  grave ; 
and  as  Childebert  died  without  issue,  the  entire  Frankish 
monarchy  was  once  more  united  under  Clothaire. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  reign  of  Justinian, 

(From  A.D.  5ia  to  A.D.  666.) 

Thb  emperor  Anastasius  was  equally  amiable  and  feeble ; 
he  had  to  encounter  the  seditions  of  the  Byzantines,  the 
interminable  disputes  of  the  eastern  clergy,  and  the  con- 
tinned  hostility  of  the  Persians ;  overwhelmed  by  such 
complicated  anxieties,  he  had  larely  time  to  attend  to  the 
troubled  politics  of  the  western  empire.  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable that  Kol)ad,  king  of  Persia,  would  have  subdued  all 
western  Asia,  had  he  not  displeased  his  subjects  by  em- 
bracing the  tenets  of  the  impostor  Mazdakr 

*  Hhilde  berth,  "  a  brilliant  warrior." 
t  Hblod  her,  '*  celebrated  and  excellent." 
X  Tbeode  bert,  "  very  celebrated  among  the  people." 
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Kol)ad  bad  been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity.  On 
tbe  accession  of  his  brother  Patasch,  he  had  been  forced  tb 
seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  land ;  in  his  flight  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
the  celebrated  Nushirva^n  ;  the  boy  was  introduced  to  his 
^ther  on  the  very  day  that  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Palasch,  and  the  recognition  of  Ko^ad'B  right  to  the  crown 
by  the  Persian  nobles,  a  circumstance  that  was  naturally 
deemed  ominous  of  NushirvaVs  future  greatness.  In  the 
tenth  year  of  Ko^ad's  reign,  the  impostor  Mazdak  began 
to  preach  his  pernicious  doctrines  ;  the  most  alluring  tenet 
of  his  creed  was  the  community  of  wives  and  property, 
a  doctrine  so  popular  that  it  brought  him  a  multitude  of 
converts.  Mirkhond  informs  us  that  Ko'bad  was  won  to 
favour  this  new  religion  by  a  pretended  miracle.  Mazdak 
concealed  an  associate  behind  the  altar  of  one  of  the  fire- 
temples,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  affected  to  converse 
with  the  sacred  flame.  Ko'bad  was  so  much  the  dupe  of 
this  simple  artifice,  that  he  embraced  the  creed  of  Mazdak, 
and  steadily  adhered  to  it  through  life.  But  the  dangerous 
principles  taught  by  Mazdak^  introduced  anarchy  into  the 
bosom  of  every  family  in  Persia ;  the  nobles,  enraged  at 
the  progress  of  corruption  took  up  arms,  and  Ko'bad  vnis 
driven  from  the  throne.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored ; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  subjects  from  his  heresy, 
he  engaged  them  in  a  war  with  the  Byzantine  empiie. 
The  Byzantines  had  erected  a  strong  fortress  called  Daiv, 
in  Mesopotamia,  which  for  sixty  years  resisted  the  repeated 
sieges  of  the  Persians ;  but  this  is  not  a  proof  of  its  great 
utility,  for  the  erection  of  Dara  provoked  those  attacks  which 
ruined  all  the  cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  AnastasiaB,  too, 
trusted  entirely  to  this  bulwai^,and  allowed  the  Persians  to 
pillage  the  open  country  with  impunity. 

The  nephews  of  Anastasius  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities,  with  the  hope  that  one  of  them  should 
succeed  to  the  empire  ;  but  their  personal  characters  gained 
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them  so  little  consideration,  that  on  the  death  of  their 
Dndei  (A.D.  52S.)  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  their 
favonr.  Amantins,  an  eunuch  that  had  heen  the  prime 
minister  in  the  late  reign,  resolved  to  retain  his  power,  hy 
procuring  the  elevation  of  one  of  his  own  creatures,  named 
Theocritus,  and  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Justin} 
ec4>tain  of  the  imperial  guard,  to  purchase  the  votes  of  his 
soldiers  and  the  people.  Justin  applied  the  money  to  secure 
sufirages  for  himself,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  before 
Amantius  had  any  suspicion  of  his  designs. 

Jastin,  who  had  thus  purchased  the  throne  with  his 
rival's  treasures,  was  one  of  three  Bulgarian  peasants,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Leo,  forsook  their  farms  to  seek  their  Ibr- 
tanes  at  Constantinople.  Their  strength  and  stature  easily 
procuxed  them  admittance  into  the  imperial  guard;  Justin's 
hiavery  rapidly  procured  him  promotion,  and  he  finally 
became  a  general,  a  senator,  a  count  of  the  empire,  and 
commander  of  the  guards.  His  want  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  learning  might  have  exposed  him  to  some  difficulties, 
had  he  not  been  aided  by  his  nephew  Justinian,*  who  had 
been  educated  at  Constantinople,  and  had  from  his  earliest 
yOath  displayed  eminent  literary  abilities.  The  new  em- 
peror was  attached  to  the  orthodox  faith,  but  under  the 
pretence  of  punishing  heresy,  he  frequently  attacked  those 
whom  their  power  and  ambition  rendered  formidable.  His 
first  victims  were.  Amantius  and  Theocritus,  whom  he  had 
so  craftily  cheated:  they  were  accused  of  Manichasism  (a 
name  given  to  every  doctrine  which  it  was  desirable  to 
render  unpopular),  and  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  sentenced 
to  an  Ignominious  death.  Yitalian,  a  Gothic  chief,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  consulate,  fell  by  still 
more  unworthy  means ;  his  orthodoxy  was  undoubted,  so 
great  indeed  was  his  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and 
his  consequent  influence  over  the  clergy,  that  the  reconci- 
liation which  at  this  time  took  place  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions. 
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H&  was  also  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesmadi 
and  he  commanded  a  hody  of  faithful  followers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople!  zealously  attached  to  his 
service.  Justinian,  dreading  such  a  formidable  rival,  invited 
him  into  the  city,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion,  swore  fira-< 
temal  friendship  to  him  on  the  consecrated  elements  of 
the  tocrament,  of  which  they  partook  together.  Yitalian, 
trusting  to  such  a  solemn  pledge,  quitted  the  camp^  and 
caihe  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  soon  murdered  by 
hired  assassins.  The  emperor  did  not  directiy  sanction  his 
nephew's  treachery,  but  he  screened  him  from  the  punish- 
ment he  merited. 

Having  by  this  monstrous  crime  removed  the  object  of 
his  fears,  Justinian  exerted  himself  with  renewed  diligence 
to  gain  popularity ;  he  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the 
blue  faction  of  the  circus,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  powerfril  at  the  time,  and  when  the  excesses  of  his 
partisans  had  excited-public  clamour,  he  regained  the  favour 
of  the  citizens  by  exhibiting  the  most  splendid  games 
that  had-  ever  been  witnessed  at  Constantinople.  But 
while  the  Byzantines  were  thus  devoted  to  mere  amuse- 
ments, the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  were  harassed 
by  cruel  wars ;  Ko^bad,  though  opposed  by  Belisarius,  a 
general  rajHdly  rising  into  eminence,  gained  several  impor- 
tant acquisitions  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  ;  and  the 
Saracens  *  made  frequent  incursions  into  southern  Syria. 
Arabia  was  even  now  beginning  to  rise  into  political  im* 

'  The  name  of  Saracens  first  became  formidable  in  the  East  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  It  was  applied  by  the  Syrians  to  the 
north-eastern  Arabs,  and  appears  to  he  derived  from  Sharki  which 
signifies  Eastern.  Thus  the  Danes  who  invaded  Europe  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  were  called  Ostmen,  or  Eastmen,  in  Ireland,  and 
Northmen,  or  Normans,  in  France,  in  reference  to  the  direction  from 
which  they  came.  Some  writers  derive  the  name  from  Sarikin,  "  rob- 
bftrs,**  others  from  Sarrag,  "  a  horseman."  Baron  de  Sacy  justly 
remarks  that  the  last  *  etymology  is  untenable,  for  Sarrag  proper^ 
signifies  a  saddier. 
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portanee :  some  of  the  tribes  had  embraced  Judaism,  and 
others  Christianity ;  the  latter  were  supported  both  by- 
Justin  and  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
and  established  his  supremacy  over  the  southern  part  of 
the  Arabic  peninsula.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion in  Arabia  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Byzantines,  for  those  who  professed  it  became  anxious 
to  support  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  in  their  wars 
against  the  Fire- worshippers  of  Persia. 

Justin  had  exhausted  all  his  energies  in  attaining  empire ; 
he  soon  found  the  cares  of  state  a  burden  too  heavy  either 
for  his  physical  or  mental  constitution,  and  yielding  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  generals  and  senators,  he  invested 
Justinian  with  the  imperial  purple  as  his  colleague.  The 
emperor  did  not  survive  this  ceremony  more  than  four 
months ;  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  old  wound  which 
had  been  badly  healed,  and  which  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  imperial  state  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  mortification 
ensued. 

Justinian  began  his  reign  by  an  act  which  is  rarely  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  eastern  Europe  ;  he  exhibited 
his  queen  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  permitted  her  to  take  a  prominent 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Theodora,  the 
empress  who  possessed  most  real  power  during  the  existence 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  been  originally  an  actress  of 
no  very  creditable  character  ;  in  fact,  she  had  become  pro- 
verbial for  profligacy  even  in  an  age  when  modesty  was 
little  regarded ;  all  the  nobles  of  Constantinople  had  been 
opposed  to  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  crown  ;  the 
emperor  Justin  long  refused  it  his  sanction  ;  but  Justinian's 
passion  finally  prevailed,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  former 
opposition  he  placed  her  name  with  his  own  in  the  oath  of 
allegiance  imposed  upon  all  who  took  office.  Theodora 
did  not  bear  her  honours  gracefully  ;  she  sometimes  dis- 
gusted the  nobles  by  her  excessive  pride,  and  at  other 
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times  provoked  ridicule,  or  even  severer  censure,  by  seeking 
the  company  of  her  old  associates  when  on  the  stage. 

Justinian  had  a  great  taste,  or  rather  passion  for  archi- 
tecture ;  he  rebuilt  several  cities  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
and  among  others  the  celebrated  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra,  which 
he  designed  to  be  a  garrison  for  restraining  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens.  An  unwise  system  of  persecution  encouraged 
both  the  Saracens  and  Persians  to  persevere  in  their  hostility 
to  the  Byzantine  empire,  for  they  found  strenuous  partisans 
in  every  province.  The  Jews,  the  Samaritans,  Christian 
heretics,  and  Pagans,  being  deprived  of  their  civil  rights  by 
the  imperial  edicts,  sought  secret  assistance  from  the  Persian 
king,  and  from  the  Arabian  chiefs.  Of  these  insurgents  the 
Samaritans  were  the  most  formidable.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  to  close  their  synagogues,  they  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  maintained  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  impe- 
rial forces.  They  were  finally  subdued,  but  not  until  the  fury 
of  civil  war  had  rendered  southern  Syria  almost  a  desert. 

Belisarius  conducted  the  Persian  war  with  ability  rather 
than  success  ;  his  officers  were  mutinous,  his  soldiers  dis- 
contented with  the  service,  and  his  actions  misrepresented 
by  the  courtiers  at  Constantinople ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  these  disadvantages  he  made  such  a  vigorous  defence 
that  Kon)ad*s  generals  were  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
acquisition,  and  vexation  at  his  repeated  disappointments 
is  supposed  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  Chosroes,  or  as  he  is  called  by  Oriental  writers 
Nushirva'n,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  greatest  monarch 
Persia  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Cyrus.  He  began  his 
reign  by  destroying  Mazdak  and  his  followers,  and  then 
sold  peace  to  Justinian  at  an  enormous  price. 

But  scarcely  had  external  tranquillity  been  thus  disgrace- 
fully purchased  when  a  fierce  sedition  at  Constantinople 
(A.D.  532)  threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  empire.  The 
origin  of  the  insurrection  was  the  favour  shown  by  Justi- 
nian to  the  blue  Action  of  the  circus.     At  one  of  the  pub- 
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lie  exhibitions  of  gsmefl,  the  populace  began  to  exclaim 
against  the  emperor's  partiality,  and  seditious  cries  were 
uttered    by  the  leaders  of  the  green  party.     The  blues 
upon  this  attacked  their  adversaries,  and  drove  them  from 
the  amphitheatre,  but  the  rabble  in  the  city  joined  the 
green  faction,  and  battles  were  foi:^t  in  every  street  of 
ConstantiAople.     During  this  excitement,  seven  assassins 
of  both  factions  were  led  out  to  execution  ;  four  were  be- 
headed, a  fifth  was  hanged  ;  but  when  the  remaining  two 
weie  about  to  suffer  the  same  pimishment,  the   ropes 
broke;  they  were  rescued  by  the  populace,  and  some  tur- 
bulent monks,  who  placed  the  criminals  in  sanctuary.     It 
happened  that  one  of  these  belonged  to  the  green  and  the 
other  to  the  blue  party ;  this  induced  both  factions  to  com- 
bine against  the  government :  they  raised  the  war  cry  nika 
{cmquer\  and  set  fire  to  the  palaces  of  the  ministers. 
The  conflagration  spread  rapidly,  the  fury  of  the  populace 
increased  every  moment,  and  Justinian  was  about  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  spirited 
counsels  of  the  empress  Theodora.      The  blues,  who  had 
long  felt  the  benefit  of  the  emperor's  patronage,  were  soon 
indaeed  to  return  to  thdr  allegiance  ;    and  the  greens,  thus 
deserted,  were  attacked  by  the  imperial  guards  under  the 
Cimunand  of  Bdisarius,  in  the  narrow  and  ruinous  streets 
where  they  were  caowded.    A  frightful  massacre  ensued ; 
thirty  diousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  pro- 
miscuous carnage ;  and  several  nobles  of  high  rank,  includ- 
ing the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  were  executed 
in  prison. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  scenes  of  murder,  m 
order  to  mark  an  interesting  era  in  the  progress  of  the 
refill  arts,  the  introduction  of  silk-worms  and  the  silk 
noanu&cture  into  £urope.  The  Persians  had  long  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade;  the  raw  material  could  only 
he  procured  in  China,  whence  it  was  brought  across  the 
deserts  of  Tartary  by  caravans«    Justinian  at  first  triedito 
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open  a  new  route  of  trade  with  Eastern  Asia  by  ibe  Red 
Sea,  through  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyssinians,  who  since 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  had  been,  reckoned  among 
the  allies  of  the  empire.  The  Abyssinians  however,  de« 
rived  too  much  profit  from  the  African  trade  to  engage  in 
a  new  branch  of  commerce,  and  besides  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  even  at  the  present  day  presents  very 
formidable  obstacles  *,  must  in  that  age  have  been  all  but 
impossible.  Chance  however  afforded  the  emperor  a  more 
effectual  means  of  accomplishing  his  object.  Two  Pendaii 
monks  who  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  China,  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  process  of  rearing  the 
worms,  preparing  the  silk,  and  perpetuating  the  stock. 
They  then  stole  some  of  the  eggs,  which  they  concealed  in 
a  hollow  cane,  and  brought  their  precious  treasure  in 
safety  to  Constantinople.  The  worms  propagated  so 
rapidly,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  the  silk 
produced  in  Thrace  was  superior  to  that  imported  from 
China. 

One  of  the  principal  motives  that  had  induced  Justinian 
to  purchase  peace  from  Nushirva'n,  was  the  favourable  pros-* 
pect  that  the  state  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  opened 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  imperial  power  over  its 
fertile  provinces.  Gelimer  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
of  the  Vandals  by  the  Arians,  who  were  enraged  at  the 
favour  shown  to  the  Catholics  by  their  legitimate  sovereign. 
Religion  and  policy  combined  to  influence  Justinian  in 
punishing  the  usurper,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
trust the  expedition  to  a  general  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  services  of  Belisarius  in  the 
Persian  war  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  he  pro- 
bably owed  his  elevation  less  to  his  merits,  than  to  the 

•  '*  There  are  six  months  in  the  year  you  cannot  get  into  it,  and 
six  more  that  you  cannot  get  out  of  it."  See  JonetU  Evidence  before 
CmnmUUe  en  SUmm  NrnfigaHon  with  India, 
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intrigues  of  his  wife  Antonina,  who  possessed  considerable 
influence  oyer  the  empress,  and  had  been,  like  her,  elevated 
to  rank  and  station  from  the  most  degraded  rank  of  life. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  has  been  written  by  his  secret- 
ary Procopius,  who  seems  greatly  to  have  exaggerated  the 
vices  both  of  Theodora  and  Antonina.  His  "  Anecdotes^* 
is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  libels  that  ever  has  been  pub-> 
lished,  and  malice  and  falsehood  are  so  clear  in  every 
sentence  of  the  work,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upou 
its  statements. 

The  preparations  for  the  African  expedition  were  on  the 
most  extensive  scale,  and  tried  very  severely  ^e  finances 
of  the  empire.     The  soldiers   and  sailors,  amounting   to 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  assembled  at  Constantinople,  and 
a  fleet  was  prepared  by  the  artificers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
About  the   middle  of  summer  every  thing   was  ready, 
and  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  harbour  (A.D.  533) 
amidst  the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  a  multitude  on 
both  sides  of   the  straits.      After  a  prosperous  voyage, 
Belisarius  landed  in  Africa,  and  marched  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  having  strictly  enjoined  his  followers  to  avoid  pil- 
lage.   He  soon  encountered  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Ge- 
limer,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory.     Scarcely 
had  the  contest  been  decided,  when  the  Vandal  king  reached 
the  field  of  action,  and  made  an  inefiectual  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day;  but  he  was  completely  de- 
featedy  and  so  terrified  by  his  loss,  that  he  fled  to  the  con- 
fines of  Numidia.     Belisarius  advanced  to  Carthage,  which 
Gelimer  had  left  undefended,   and  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Catholics,  as  their 
liberator  from  Vandal  tyranny,    and    Arian  persecution. 
Gelimer  in  the  mean  time  addressed  himself  to  the  Moors 
and  Numidians,  who  soon  flocked  to  his  standard ;    and 
recalled  his  brother  from  Sardinia  at  the  moment  that  he 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  island.     Having  thus 
collected  an  immense  army,  he  advanced  and  blockaded 
Carthage ;    but  Belisarius,  though  his  numbers  were  &r 
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inferior  to  the  enemy,  boldly  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  led  his  forces  into  the  open  plain.  The  Vandals  eagerly 
hasted  to  engage,  but  the  fall  of  Gelimer*s  brother  in  the 
very  first  onset,  so  discouraged  them  that  they  fell  into 
oonfiision  ;  and  Belisarius,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifty  men, 
obtained  a  victory  that  decided  the  &te  of  Africa.  Creli* 
mer  fled  to  the  mountains ;  his  secretary  Boniface  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  escape  by  sea,  delivered  up  the  royal 
treasures  to  the  conquerors,  and  not  only  the  Vandal  domin- 
ions in  Africa,  but  the  islands  in  the  western  Mediterranean, 
submitted  to  the  imperial  authority  without  any  further 
struggle.  Gelimer  was  closely  pursued,  his  place  of  refuge 
in  the  mountains  was  surrounded,  but  its  strength  defeated 
every  effort  to  carry  it  by  storm.  Cold  and  hunger  were, 
however,  enemies  more  dreadful  than  any  other  adversaries, 
and  the  unfortunate  king,  after  having  seen  a  great  part 
of  his  family  perish  by  famine,  yielded  himself  a  prisoner. 
Belisarius  received  the  royal  captive  with  the  respect  doe 
to  his  former  rank, ,  and  resolved  to  accompany  him  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  learned  that  the  envious  courtiers 
were  plotting  his  destruction. 

The  arrival  of  Belisarius  silenced  his  enemies;  be 
entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  the  spoils  which  Genseric 
had  taken  from  Rome  adorned  the  procession  of  the  con- 
queror of  the  Vandals.  No  part  of  these  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  the  vases  that  had  once  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  successively  graced  the 
triumphs  of  Titus,  of  Genseric,  and  of  Belisarius.  A  Jew, 
who  witnessed  the  spectacle,  when  he  beheld  these  memo* 
rials  of  his  nation,  could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  "  Keep  not 
these  treasures  in  the  palace  of  Constantinc^le ;  Brovidenee 
has  ordained  that  they  should  be  preserved  safely  only  in 
the  Holy  City,  where  they  were  placed  by  Solomon. 
The  sacrilegious  removal  of  them  was  the  cause  of  the  sack 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  destruction  that  has  fallen  upon  the 
palaces  of  the  Vandal  kings."  These  observations  wese 
repeated  to  Justinian,  and  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
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mindy  that  he  sent  all  these  vessels  to  be  distributed  among 
the  churches  of  Jerusalem* 

Nushirva^n  heard  of  Justinian's  success  with  any  thing 
but  pleasure.  Notwithstanding,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
oQugratnlate  the  emperor  on  his  success,  and  to  make  a 
half-jocular,  half-earnest,  claim  to  a  share  of  the  spoils,  on 
the  ground  that  only  for  the  peace  with  Persia,  Justinian 
could  have  sent  any  forces  into  Africa.  The  Byzantines 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  argument,  and  a  large 
sum  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Persian  monarch. 

Qreat  as  was  the  glory  which  Justinian  derived  from  the 
conquest  of  Afiica,  it  was  &i  inferior  to  the  honourable 
fiune  obtained  from  his  celebrated  code  of  laws.  In  the 
beginning  of  Jus  reign,  he  formed  the  noble  project  of 
digesting  into  an  uniform  system,  the  infinite  number  of 
laws,  regulations,  precedents,  and  judicial  maxims,  that  had 
been  produced  by  the  necessities,  interests,  and  follies  of 
men,  during  thirteen  hundred  years.  The  first  part  of  this 
great  work  was  to  arrange  the  imperial  laws,  classifying 
them  according  to  their  subjects ;  suppressing  those  which 
were  contradictory,  or  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  adding 
explanations  where  necessary.  This  work*  called  the  Code, 
was  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Tribonian,  a 
lawyer,  more  remarkable  for  ability  than  integrity;  it 
contained,  in  twelve  books,  all  the  laws  from  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Adrian.  The  next  and  most  important  work, 
was  the  Digest  of  all  the  judicial  maxims  that  had  guided 
the  decisions  of  the  Roman  tribunals,  from  the  earliest 
period.  This  great  work,  generally  called  the  Pandects  *, 
is  contained  in  fifty  books,  divided  into  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two  titles,  under  which  are  classed  nine  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty-three  laws.  It  was  long  the 
great  source  of  judicial  regulation  throughout  Europe,  and 
is  still  the  chief  authority  of  our  Civil  Law.     The  Institutes 

*  So  named  because  it  contains  all  the  maxims  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence, from  rrav  all,  and  Ssxi<r$cti  to  receive. 
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were  next  prepared ;  they  were  designed  to  be  a  summaiy 
of  the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  which  might  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Code  and  the  Pandects ;  this  part  of 
the  work  was  far  the  most  ably  executed,  and  was  on  its 
publication  invested  with  the  full  force  of  imperial  law. 
Justinian  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  adding  new 
institutions,  explaining  or  amending  the  Code,  whenever 
circumstances  rendered  them  necessary.  These  laws  were 
called  Novels;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  them  weiti 
published ;  unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  many  of  them  were  dictated  by  self-interest 
or  caprice,  rather  than  reason  and  equity. 

Africa  had  not  been  long  reduced  under  the  imperial 
government,  when  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  the  recovery  of  Italy.  To  understand  the  causes  of 
this  war,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  after  the  death  of  Theodonc* 
This  great  monarch  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  named 
Amalasontha;  precluded  by  her  sex  from  ascending  the 
throne,  she  sought  out  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  royal 
line,  Eutharic,  who  had  previously  lived  in  obscurity, 
gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  procured  his  election 
to  ^e  sovereignty.  Eutharic  did  not  long  enjoy  his  elevar- 
tion ;  and,  on  his  death,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son 
Athalaric.  Amalasontha  acted  as  regent  during  her  son's 
minority,  and  in  her  vigorous  administration  revived  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  father:  the  monarchy  of  the 
Goths  remained  tranquil  at  home,  and  respected  abroad. 
Until  Athalaric  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was 
a  strict  as  well  as  a  tender  mother ;  and  the  young  prince 
frequently  complained  of  the  severity  with  which  she  xes* 
trained  his  pleasures.  Some  of  the  factious  courtiers 
persuaded  Athalaric  to  rebel  against  his  mother's  authority, 
and  Amalasontha  soon  felt  that  the  reins  of  gOTemment 
were  slipping  from  her  hands ;  she  was  publicly  insulted 
by  her  son,  and  neglected  by  the  courtiers*     But  Adialaric 
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tengned  himself  wholly  to  the  wildest  debauchery;  th6 
principal  instigators  of  his  disobedience  were  privately  put 
to  death,  and  a  disease  produced  by  his  vicious  excesses 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave.  Amalasontha  was  unwilling 
to  resign  the  pleasures  of  power ;  she  therefore  chose  as  her 
second  husband,  and  the  successor  of  her  son,  Theodatus, 
whose  chief  recommendation  was  his  notorious  incapacity* 
Amalasontha  soon  learned  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  guard 
against  the  cunning  of  a  weak  mind,  than  to  govern  a 
strong  intellect  by  the  arts  of  persuasion.  She  was  arrested 
by  the  orders  of  her  perfidious  husband,  when  totally 
unprepared  for  such  an  attempt,  hurried  to  a  distant  prison, 
and  secretly  murdered. 

Justinian  had  been  closely  allied  with  Amalasontlia, 
whose  v^rous  administration  justly  entitled  her  to  his 
respect ;  he  resolved  to  punish  her  murderer,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  unite  Italy  once  more  to  the  empire.  Two 
armies  were  prepared;  one  to  march  overland  through 
Dalmatia,  the  other  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Sicily,  and 
southern  Italy.  The  command  of  the  latter  was  entrusted 
to  Belisarius ;  it  consisted  of  only  seven  thousand  hve  hun-* 
dred  men,  but  these  were  the  flower  of  the  imperial  armies. 
When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  expedition  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily  (A.D  535);  and  the  conquest  of  that 
important  island  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks  almost 
without  resistance.  Theodatus,  justly  alarmed,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Justinian,  soliciting  peace  on  any  conditions, 
however  humiliating ;  and  even  ofiered  to  resign  Italy,  if  an 
annual  pension  were  secured  to  him.  Scarcely,  however, 
bad  the  proposals  been  accepted,  when  the  news  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  the  Goths  in  Dalmatia  revived  his  courage, 
and  he  refused  to  ratify  his  agreement.  Belisarius  was 
delayed  a  short  time  from  punishing  this  perfidy  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Moors  and  Arian  heretics  in  Africa, 
which  threatened  the  safety  of  that  province;  having 
restored  tranquillity  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  than 
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the  Ibroe  of  liisanns,  he  retained  to  Sicily^  and  transported 
hk  armies  across  the  strait  to  Rhegium.  Naples  was 
the  first  city  that  offered  any  resistance  to  the  imperial 
forces ;  the  siege  continued  so  long,  that  Belisarias  dreading 
the  i^proach  of  winter,  was  about  to  withdraw  his  army, 
when  an  Isaurian  soldier  discovered  an  entrance  into  the 
city  through  the  channel  of  a  ruined  aqueduct.  To  distract 
the  attention  of  the  garrison,  the  fleet  attacked  the  city  from 
the  sea,  and  the  army  menaced  different  parts  of  the  walls 
with  escalade ;  the  Neapolitans  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
until  they  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  those  who  had 
found  a  passage  through  the  aqueduct,  when  they  fled  firom 
their  posts,  and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the  entire  army 
of  the  besiegers  rushed  in  and  began  to  plunder.  Belisaxius 
successfully  exerted  himself  to  restrain  the  passions  of  his 
followers,  and  before  night  the  city  was  as  tranquil  as  if 
war  had  never  approached  its  walls.  The  Goths,  enraged 
at  such  a  calamity,  deposed  Theodatus,  and  elected  his 
general  Vitiges  their  monarch.  Theodatus  attempted  to 
make  his  escape,  but  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  an 
officer  whom  he  had  unjustly  punished,  and  was  put  to 
death. 

Vitiges  began  his  reign  by  declaring  his  intention  of 
treading  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Theodoric  ;  he  repudiated 
his  wife,  and  compelled  Matasontha,  the  daughter  of  Ama* 
lasontha,  to  become  his  queen.  He  then  assembled  his 
forces  near  Ravenna,  and  resigned  to  the  Franks  the  pro- 
vinces that  the  Goths  had  hitherto  retained  in  Gaul.  Beli- 
sarins  in  the  mean  time  completed  the  conquest  of  southern 
Italy,  and  advancing  to  Rome  was  received  by  the  citizens 
as  their  deliverer. 

During  the  ensuing  winter,  Vitiges  vainly  endeavoured 
to  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  Justinian,  but  finding  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  acquiring  Italy,  he  made  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  advanced  towards  Rome,  which 
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Belisaiius  had  in  the  mean  time  strongly  fortified  with  an 
anby  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men*  The  cow* 
ardice  of  the  party  posted  to  defend  the  Melyian  bridge 
enabled  the  Goths  to  effect  their  passage  over  the  Tiber, 
and  to  surprise  Belisarius,  who  had  come  out  to  reconnoitre 
with  only  a  thousand  followers.  But  skill  and  valour 
compensated  for  the  disproportion  of  the  imperial  army; 
after  a  contest  which  lasted  from  dawn  to  the  approach  of 
night,  the  Goths  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  Belisarius 
entered  the  city  again  in  triumph.  Though  Yitiges  waa 
thus  foUed,  yet  relying  on  the  vast  superiority  of  his  forces 
he  closely  inTcsted  the  city,  and  prepared  engines  for  bat* 
taring  the  walls.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  siege  a 
furious  assault  was  made,  and  supported  with  unabated 
rigour  for  several  hours  ;  but  Belisarius  repulsed  them  at 
all  points,  and  following  up  his  success  drove  them  to 
their  trenches  and  burned  their  engines.  Qteat  as  this 
rictory  was,  it  did  not  reUeve  the  imperial  army  from  its 
difficulties ;  the  Goths  held  the  city  closely  blockaded,  and 
trusted  to  the  slow  operation  of  limine ;  BeHsarins  th^e* 
fore  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Justinian  for  assistance,  and 
in  the  mean  time  harassed  the  enemy  by  firequent  salliefl. 
The  Huns  and  Moors  in  the  imperial  army  were  better 
horsemen  than  the  Goths  ;  they  were  accustomed  like  the 
Parthians  to  aim  their  arrows  while  advancing  or  retreating 
at  full  gallop,  while  the  Gothic  archers  always  remained 
stationary,  and  thus  afforded  a  fixed  mark  to  their  enemies* 
In  consequence  of  this  disadvantage,  Yitiges  lost  so  many 
men  in  skirmishes,  that  he  resolved,  though  superior  in  the 
field,  to  solicit  peace.  Belisarius  granted  him  a  truce 
until  an  answer  could  be  received  firom  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  mean  time  provisioned  Rome,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  the  fresh  forces  sent  him  by  the  emperor. 
Yitiges  soon  discovered  that  the  truce  was  ruinous  to  his 
interests ;  every  day  brought  fresh  battalions  and  convoys 
to  the  enemy,  while  the  Goths,  weary  of  delay,  began  to 
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deaert;  he  therefore  made  a  firesh  attempt  to  carry  Rome 
by  assault,  and  was  defeated  with  great  loss.     His  soldiers 
were  now  completely  disheartened ;  they  compelled  him  to 
bum  his  camp  and  retire  from  the  walls,  after  having  wasted 
a  year  and  nine  days  in  his  fruitless  siege. 

The  imperial  forces  were  soon  after  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Heruli,  under  the  eunuch  Narses,  who, 
though  he  had  never  received  a  military  education,  sooa 
rivalled  the  &me  of  the  most  experienced  generals.  Narses 
was  at  first  inclined  to  insist  upon  an  independent  command, 
but  the  firmness  of  Belisarius  prevented  this  dangerous 
division,  and  the  united  forces  marched  to  Ariminum, 
which  Vitiges  held  closely  besieged.  On  the  approach  of 
the  imperial  armies,  the  Goths  abandoned  their  camp  with, 
great  precipitation,  and  suffered  severely  in  their  fiight. 
The  jealousy  of  Narses  prevented  Belisarius  from  following 
up  this  success  as  effectively  as  he  desired,  but  the  eunuch 
was ,  at  length  recalled,  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  thence- 
forward advanced  rapidly.  Vitiges,  dreading  that  his  capital 
Ravenna  would  soon  be  besieged,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Chosroes,  or  Nushirva'n,  the  celebrated  king  of  Persia, 
urging  him  to  attack  the  empire  in  the  east,  and  not  permit 
Justinian  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars.  Chosroes, 
already  urged  to  war  by  the  Armenians,  who  had  been 
cruelly  treated  by  the  court  of  Constantinople,  replied  by 
exhorting  Vitiges  to  continue  the  defence  of  Italy,  pro- 
mising to  make  a  speedy  diversion  in  his  favour. 

Theodabert  *,  king  of  the  Franks,  took  advantage  of  the 
war  to  invade  Italy.  The  Goths  were  at  first  delighted 
at  their  approach,  believing  that  they  came  as  allies,  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived,  for  Theodebert,  after  havmg 
been  admitted  into  Pavia,  cruelly  massacred  the  innocent 
citizens  who  had  come  to  gaze  at  the  strangers.  Northern 
Italy  was  devastated  by  these  barbarians,  who  were  enenues 

*  Theode-bert,  "  Brilliant  among  the  peo]^ie.'* 
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alike  to  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  but  their  devastations 
finally  became  destructiYe  to  themselves ;  they  were  at* 
tacked  by  disease  and  famine  in  the  land  they  had  deso- 
lated, and  were  forced  to  return  home,  rich  indeed  in 
plunder,  but  deprived  by  premature  death  of  their  bravest 
-warriors. 

Belisaritts  having  intercepted  the  Gk>thic  ambassadors 
on  their  return  from  Persia,  became  anxious  to  finish  the 
Italian  war,  and  urged  on  his  enterprises  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  Yitiges  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
The  Goths  in  despair  resolved  to  dethrone  their  king,  and 
offer  his  crown  to  Belisarius  ;  but  the  general  was  true  to 
his  allegiance,  and  declared  that  he  had  only  conquered 
Italy  for  his  sovereign.  Justinian  however  having  heard 
a  prejudiced  account  of  this  offer  from  some  spies  of  the 
court  that  accompanied  the  Italian  army,  recalled  Belisarius 
to  Constantinople.  The  loyal  general  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons,  bringing  with  him  Yitiges  as  a  prisoner,  and 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Gt)thic  monarchs.  Justi- 
nian, yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  envious  courtiersf, 
refused  Belisarius  the  honours  of  a  triumphal  entry,  but 
the  respect  shown  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy  by  every  class 
of  the  community  amply  compensated  the  hero  for  his 
master's  injustice. 

The  Persian  war  had  languished  during  the  absence  of 
Belisarius  in  Italy;  the  generals  opposed  to  Nushirva'n 
possessed  neither  skill  nor  courage,  they  fled  before  the 
Persians,  and  allowed  Syria  to  be  ravaged  without  inter- 
ruption.     This   province  had   long  been  free  from   the 
horrors  of  war,  the  Persians  generally  crossing  the  upper 
Euphrates    and  directing  their  attacks   against    Roman 
Ajrmenia;  but  Nushirva^n  crossed  the  Euphrates  below 
Clesiphon,  and  led  his  army  into  a  country  enriched  by 
contiptted  peace.  (A.D.   450.)     City  after  city  was  sub- 
dued, and  rescued  from  total  ruin  only  by  the  payment 
of  an  enormous  ransom.     Trusting  to  the  strength  of  their 
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wallsy  the  number  of  their  ganison,  and  the  imperial  pro- 
mise of  speedy  relief,  the  citizens   of  Antioch  not  only 
re&LSed  a  capitulation,  but  loaded  Nushinra'n  with  con- 
tumely and  insult.     The  Persian  monarch,  filled  with  rage, 
gave  immediate  orders  for  an  assault ;  the  mercenaries  that 
composed  the  garrison  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  Antioch 
was  seised  by  a  host  that  knew  not  the  name  of  pity.     It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  Antioch ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  city  was  utterly  ruined,  and  the  few 
surviving  inhabitants  dragged  captive  to  Persia,  where  they 
were  subsequently  located  in  a  new  Antioch,  erected  by  the 
conqueror  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  success.     The 
Asiatic  provinces  would  have  been  utterly  lost,  had  not 
Belisarius  been  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Persians. 
By  a  series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  he  compelled  Nushirva'n 
to  retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  he  thus  liberated  Syria, 
without  encountering  the  hazard  of  a  battle.    Unfortunately, 
during  these  campaigns  he  was  severely  harassed  by  the  cri- 
minal intrigues  of  his  wife,  whose  profligacy  was  sanctioned 
by  the  empress  Theodora ;  and  the  general  who  never  dreaded 
an  enemy  in  the  field,  was  the  willing  dupe,  or  rather  the 
degraded  slave  of  two  infiimous  women,  whose  crimes  he 
too  well  knew,  but  whose  vengeance  he  meanly  dreaded. 

There  are  but  few  points  on  which  European  and  Orien- 
tal historians  difier  so  much  as  on  the  character  of  Chos- 
roes,  or  Nushirva  n.  By  the  former  he  is  described  as 
the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  tyrants,  while  the 
latter  describe  him  as  the  most  virtuous  and  just  of  mon- 
archs.  The  glories  of  his  reign  probably  have  dazzled  the 
A  siaticwriters :  Persia  might  well  be  proud  of  a  monarch 
whose  dominions  at  one  time  extended  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Jax- 
artes.  The  days  of  Cyrus  seemed  to  have  returned  when 
the  princes  of  India,  and  the  ruler  of  China,  sent  pres^its 
to  purchase  the  friendship  of  a  Persian  king,  while  the 
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emperor  of  Constantinople  paid  him  an  annual  tribute. 
Niuhinra^n's  patronage  of  learning  also  atoned  with  hiato* 
rians  for  many  defects  in  his  character :  so  celebrated  was 
be  for  protecting  literature,  that  seven  heathen  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  who  were  persecuted  by  Justinian,  sought 
an  asylum  in  Persia,  believing  that  the  country  ruled  by  so 
magnificent  a  sovereign  must  be  a  perfect  Paradise.  Fi- 
nally, the  strict  administration  of  justice,  which  Nushirva^'n 
enforced  both  by  precept  and  example,  may  well  account 
for  the  admiration  of  his  character  in  a  land  where  equitable 
government  is  so  rare.  "  I  one  day,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  when  a  youth,  saw  a  man  on  foot  throw  a  stone  at  a  dog 
and  break  the  animal's  leg  ;  a  moment  afterwards  a  horse 
passed,  and  with  a  kick  broke  the  man's  leg ;  and  this 
animal  had  only  galloped  a  short  distance,  when  its  foot 
rank  into  a  hole,  and  its  leg  was  broken.  I  gazed  with 
wonder  and  awe,  and  have  since  feared  to  commit  injus- 
tice." But  it  was  not  simply  by  an  apologue  that  Nu- 
shirva'n  shewed  his  love  of  equity ;  an  ambassador  from 
Ckmstantinople,  while  admiring  the  beautiful  prospect 
from  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace,  remarked  that  a 
portion  of  the  ground  was  uneven,  and  asked  why  it  was 
not  rendered  uniform.  **  It  belongs  to  an  aged  woman,** 
said  a  Persian  noble,  "  who  is  unwilling  to  sell  it,  though 
she  has  been  often  requested  to  do  so  by  our  monarch, 
and  he  is  willing  to  have  his  prospect  spoiled,  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  injustice."  **  That  irregular  spot,"  said  the 
ambassador,  "  consecrated  as  it  is  by  justice,  appears  more 
beautiful  than  all  the  surrounding  scene."  Nnshirva'n 
during  his  life  was  the  terror  of  the  Eastern  empire,  but 
with  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Sassanides.  His  successors, 
luxurious  and  feeble,  were  unable  to  protect  the  territories 
be  had  acquired,  and  the  vanquished  nations  took  advantage 
of  their  incompetency  to  revenge  the  wrongs  they  had 
endured. 
The  empire  which  the  valour  of  Belisarius  had  won  for 
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his  master,  in  Africa  and  Italy,  could  only  be  preserved  by 
equity  and  wisdom  ;  unfortunately  the  provincial  goYemon 
chosen  by  the  Byzantine  court  possessed  neither  qualification, 
and  a  new  series  of  wars  and  confusion  resulted  from  their 
misconduct.  Africa  was  devastated  by  insurgent  Vandals, 
whom  oppression  had  reduced  to  want  and  despair,  by 
Arians,  whom  persecution  had  exasperated,  and  by  Moors, 
who  imitated  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Bysantines. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  African  provinces,  once 
so  celebrated  for  wealth,  fertility,  and  population,  were  re* 
duced  almost  to  a  desert ;  the  merchants  fled  to  foreign 
lands,  corn  was  obliged  to  be  imported  to  support  the 
garrisons,  and  a  traveller  might  wander  whole  days  through 
ruined  towns  and  villages,  without  meeting  a  single  human 
being.  It  is  calculated  that  five  millions  perished  during 
the  wars  of  Justinian,  or  under  the  oppression  of  his 
governors  ;  and  all  that  was  purchased  by  such  a  waste  of 
life  was  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea  coast,  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  barbarous  tribes. 

.  Justinian  had  recalled  Belisarius  before  the  wjioleof 
Italy  was  subdued,  and  had  permitted  the  Goths  to  retain 
a  qualified  independence  in  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Po  ;  thus  leaving  his  new  conquest  exposed  to  a  warlike 
enemy,  whom  defeat  had  enraged  rather  than  terrified. 
Hildebald,  the  successor  of  Yitiges,  eagerly  watched  for  some 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  power  of  his  nation, 
and  soon  found  one,  in  the  discontent  produced  by  Bysan- 
tine  oppression.  Alexander,  the  imperial  ofi&cer  chosen 
to  administer  the  finances  of  Italy,  filled  the  whole  penin* 
sula  with  discontent  by  his  insolence  and  rapacity :  the 
Italians  began  to  murmur,  and  when  Hildebald  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  recruits  flocked  to  him  fiK>m  every 
quarter.  A  temporary  respite  was  afforded  to  the  empire 
by  the  death  of  Hildebald,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  just 
vengeance  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  by  the  incapacity  of 
his  successor  Eraric ;  but  the  Goths  having  removed  the 
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latter  ckote  the  Taliant  Totila*  for  their  sovereign,  who 
with  only  five  thousand  followers  holdly  undertook  the 
restoration  of  his  nation's  supremacy  over  Italy. 

Totila  advancing  southwards  twice  defeated  the  imperial 
armies  in  the  Florentine  territory,  and  then,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  his  enemies,  leaving  their  forces  in  his  rear, 
pushed  through  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Naples. 
The  emperor,  alarmed  hy  the  intelligence  of  this  new  war, 
sent  a  powerful  armament  to  protect  Italy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maximin,  one  of  his  unworthy  &vourites.  Maxi- 
min  halted  in  Sicily,  hut  sent  a  squadron  to  relieve  Naples. 
The  Byzantine  ships  had  scarcely  reached  the  harhour 
when  they  were  driven  on  shore  near  the  Gothic  camp  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  the  greater  part  destroyed  or  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  Neapolitans,  who  saw  this  overthrow  of 
their  hopes  from  the  walls,  requested  a  truce,  on  condition 
of  surrendering  unless  relieved  within  thirty  days.  Totila 
extended  the  time  to  three  months,  knowing  that  famine 
would  force  the  garrison  to  a  more  speedy  capitulation. 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  :  Naples  opened  its  gates  before 
one  month  had  expired,  and  its  surrender  was  followed  by 
the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Campania.  The  strict 
discipline  which  he  enforced,  the  forbearance  he  displayed 
to  his  enemies,  and  the  protection  he  extended  to  the  hus<* 
handmen  in  the  conquered  countries,  reconciled  the  Italians 
to  his  government,  and  induced  many  of  the  senators  to 
fiivour  his  designs.  He  was  advancing  to  besiege  Rome, 
when  he  learned  that  Belisarius  with  a  small  train  had 
arrived  at  Ravenna,  to  take  the  command  of  the  imperial 
A)rces. 

Belisarius,  summoned  from  the  Persian  to  the  Italian 
war,  obeyed  with  reluctance  ;  through  the  malice  of  his 
enemies,  seconded  by   the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  he 

*  He  was  also  called  Baduilla,  as  appears  firom  his  coins :  the  name 
ngiufies«  immortal" 
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received  very  scanty  supplies  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  meet  Totila  in  the 
field.   The  Goth  thus  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  yictorious 
career,  at  length  appeared  before  Rome,     Belisarius  made 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  save  the  city;  he  went  in  person 
to  hasten  the  succours  promised  from  Coastantinople,  and 
having  speedily  prepared  an  armament,  sailed  round  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Tiber.      Totila  had  fortified  the  river  with 
a  strong  wooden  bridge,  defended  by  towers,  and  fenced  by 
chains  in  front ;  while  a  body  of  archers  and  slingers  were 
posted  on  the  banks.      Belisarius  led  his  cavalry  along 
the  public  road  from  the  port,  while  a  fiotilla  of  boats  ac- 
companied by  fire-ships  conveyed  his  in&ntry  to  the  attack 
of  the  bridge.     The  fire-ships  broke  through  the  chains, 
and,  grappling  with  the  towers,  involved  them  in  flames ; 
the  Goths  fled,  the  imperialists  shouted  victory,  when  at 
this  critical  moment  an  express  arrived  announcing  that 
the  garrison  left  at  the  port  had  made  an  imprudent  sally, 
and  had  been  severely  defeated.     Antonina,  who  had  come 
with  her  husband  to  Italy,  had  been  left  at  the  port,  and  to 
save  this  worthless  woman,  Belisarius  abandoned  the  con- 
quest he  had  all  but  won.     Vexation  for  this  di^prace 
brought  on  a  fever ;  he  was  unable  to  make  any  further 
efforts,  and  Rome  remained  at  the  metcy  ot  Totila.     The 
city,  being  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  was  occupied  by  the 
Goths,  (A.D.  546.)  and  though  the  persons  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  spared,  all  their  treasures  were  pillaged  by  the 
conquerors.     Totila  retired  to  Lucania  laden  with  spoil, 
and  Belisarius  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  recovered 
Rome  by  a  hasty  march,  and  before  the  Ooths  could  re- 
turn, repaired  its  fortifications.     But  this  was  the  last  great 
achievement  of  the  heroic  general ;  being  badly  supported 
from  home,  he  was  forced  to  maintain  a  desultory  war  in- 
stead of  a  regular  campaign.      He  went  into  Lucania, 
whose  inhabitants,  infiamed  by  religious  zeal,  had  thrown 
off  the  Gothic  yoke  ;  but  the  passes  of  the  province  were 
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loBt  by  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his  escape  into  Sicily. 
He  undertook  an  expedition  from  the  island  to  aid  the 
Lucanians,  but  having  twice  failed,  he  implored  to  be 
recalled,  and  Justinian  complied  with  his  request.  Thence- 
forward the  conqueror  of  Italy  remained  the  degraded  slave 
of  his  abandoned  wife,  not  only  tolerating  but  assenting 
to  her  vicious  excesses. 

After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Totila  hastened  to 
besiege  Rome  a  second  time;  the  inhabitants  prepared 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  but  the  city  was  betrayed 
by  some  Isaurians  in  the  garrison,  and  the  Goths  again 
occupied  the  Capitol.  The  principal  fortresses  that  the 
Byzantines  retained  were  soon  after  yielded  up ;  Sicily, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  followed  the  example  of  Italy, 
and  a  Gothic  fleet  insulted  and  plundered  the  coast  of 
Epirus. 

Justinian  was,  at  length,  roused  from  his  indolence  by 
the  entreaties  of  Pope  Vigilius,  who  earnestly  besought 
him  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  Arian  Goths.  An  arma- 
ment, prepared  for  this  purpose,  was  entrusted  to  the 
emperor's  nephew  Germanus;  and,  on  his  premature  death, 
Narses  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  (A.D.  551.) 
The  way  to  Italy  was  opened  to  the  new  general  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Gothic  navy,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
imperial  power  in  Sicily. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  second  Italian 
war,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the  movements  of  various 
nations  threatened  dangers  to  the  empire.  It  was  during 
Justinian's  reign,  that  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  nation 
first  became  known  in  Europe.  According  to  the  Chinese 
historians,  the  Turks  were  originally  a  branch  of  the  Huns 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Jui-jen  (Eastern  Tartars), 
and  forced  to  work  in  the  iron  mines  of  the  Imaiis,  for 
the  benefit  of  their  conquerors.     After  a  long  period  of 
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subjection,  they  recovered  their  liberty,  and  forced  the 
Jui-jen  to  retire  westwards ;  they  next  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  Igurs,  a  remnant  of  whom  united  with  the 
former  tribe,  and  falsely  assuming  the  formidable  name  of 
Avars,  followed  the  course  of  the  Volga  to  the  confines 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Justinian  readily  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  pretended  Avars,  and  encouraged  them 
to  attack  the  barbarians  of  Poland  and  Germany*  Having 
thus  provided  employment  for  his  enemies  on  the  iMMrth- 
eastern  frontiers,  Justinian  viewed  the  progiess  of  the 
Avars  without  jealousy,  until  he  learned  accidentally  that 
they  designed,  after  completing  the  conquest  of  llie  Qer* 
manic  tribes,  to  assail  the  empire.  This  intelhgenee 
induced  him  to  receive  an  embassy  from  the  Tuiks,  and 
to  send  an  officer  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  chirf- 
tain  of  these  new  hordes.  The  Byzantines  and  Turks 
were  both  enemies  of  the  Persians,  and  this  community 
of  hatred  long  kept  them  in  amity. 

When  Belisarius  invaded  Italy,  the  Goths  quitted  theor 
ancient  possessions  in  Pannonia  to  defend  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  Gepidae,  who  had  occupied  the  Transylvaoian 
hills  since  the  death  of  Attila,  descended  into  the  vacant 
plains.  Justinian,  unable  to  chastise  their  insolenoe, 
sought  alliance  with  a  new  and  formidable  German  tribe 
called  the  Long  Barts,  from  the  length  of  their  barts  or 
pikes.  The  Longbarts,  or,  as  they  were  more  genecally 
called,  the  Lombards,  passed  the  Danube ;  and,  in  tiie 
course  of  a  long  war,  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidae, 
almost  extirpated  the  nation,  and  became  more  formidable 
to  Justinian  than  the  enemies  he  had  invited  them  to 
destroy.  The  Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  who  roamed 
in  a  nomade  state  over  Russia  and  Poland,  frequently 
purchased  from  the  Gepidae  liberty  to  iftvade  the  empire ; 
and  laid  waste  not  only  the  northern  provinces,  but  even 
the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  Before  joining  many 
historians  in  condemning  Justinian  lor  tiie  neglect  of  Italy, 
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it  is  simple  justice  to  examine  whether  in  the  exposed 
condition  of  his  own  dominions,  he  could  always  attend 
to  a  distant  province  with  safety. 

Naises  led  his  army  overland  round  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf»  and  reached  Ravenna  without  loss ;  he  was 
aocompanied  hy  large  hands  of  Lombards  and  Heruli ;  and 
a  Persian  prince,  driven  into  exile  by  the  jealousy  of 
Nushirva'ny  with  a  troop  of  his  faithful  companions, 
swelled  the  number  of  the  imperial  force.  Totila,  at  the 
head  of  a  far  inferior  army,  was  forced,  by  the  increasing 
desertion  of  the  Italians,  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The 
battle  was  foi^ht  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  near  the  tombs 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  Claudius 
Nero  in  the  second  Punic  war;  as  the  Carthaginian 
general  Asdrubal  had  been  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  (zallic  auxiliaries,  tradition  had  named  the  place  "  the 
tomlM  of  the  Gauls  ;'*  a  circumstance  that  has  misled 
many  writers  ancient  and  modem.  Totila  placed  his  chief 
dependence  on  his  cavalry,  and  commenced  the  engagement 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  which  broke  the  Roman  centre. 
Nacses,  anticipating  tiiis  result,  had  placed  two  divisions 
of  archers  in  his  wings,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Gothic  squadrons,  now  separated  from 
their  infantry.  With  great  loss  and  difficulty,  Totila  ex- 
tricated his  men,  and  made  several  fresh  charges,  which 
were  all  repelled.  As  night  approached,  he  led  his  horse 
to  a  final  attack  on  the  Roman  lines ;  the  shock  was  dread- 
ful, but  Narses  had  prepared  his  men  to  meet  it ;  the 
GK>thB  were  driv^  back  in  confusion  on  their  infantry, 
and  tranqJed  down  their  own  comrades  :  it  was  no  longer 
a  battlci  but  a  rout;  and  Totila,  finding  the  confusion 
remediless,  for  the  first  time  sought  safety  in  fiight.  He 
died  on  the  same  night  of  his  wounds,  which  incessant 
fi&tigue  had  rendered  mortal. 

This  battle  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Italy  ;  Rome  was  taken  for  the  fifth  time  during  the  reign 
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of  Justinian,  and  Narses  laid  siege  to  Cumae,  whcsre  Totila 
had  placed  the  greater  part  of  his  treasures.  Teias,  the 
last  Gothic  monarch,  hasted  from  the  Alps  in  €bie  depth 
of  winter  to  relieve  this  important  city.  By  taking  aa 
unusual  route,  and  marching  with  extreme  rapidity,  he 
baffled  the  detachments  placed  to  intercept  him,  and 
arrived  safely  on  the  banks  of  the  Samus.  Narses,  re- 
calling his  detachments,  took  post  on  the  opposite  'sid^ 
of  the  river,  and  for  sixty  days  the  two  armies  watched 
each  other  witiiout  hazarding  a  battle.  At  length,  the 
imperial  fleet  having  intercepted  all  supplies,  Teias  re-- 
solved  to  venture  his  life  and  crown  in  one  flnal' struggle; 
he  dismounted  his  cavalry,  to  show  that  M  Ms  aoldi^Ars 
should  share  equal  danger,  and  attacked  the  Roman  azmy 
then  posted  at  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  widi  all  the 
energy  of  despair.  Narses,  notwithstanding  the  vast  mi*> 
periority  of  his  forces,  found  it  difficult  to  resist  meii'^r 
whom  death  had  lost  all  its  terrors ;  but  the  Gk>th8,  weaHdd 
by  the  constant  attacks  of  fresh  troops,  began  to  sink 
under  fatigue.  Teias  at  length  fell ;  but  this,  so  for  frdm 
discouraging  his  followers,  only  roused  them  to  ler^^Bge 
his  death.  Night  separated  the  combatants  v  but  the 
battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  day  with  the  samte 
desperate  resolution.  A  second  night  saw  the  contest 
undecided  ;  but  the  Ooths  were  completely  worn  out,  and 
they  surrendered  to  Narses  on  very  favoumUe  terms. 
Cumae  and  Lucca,  were  the  principal  cities  that  sl£ll 
refused  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  and  both  sostaihed 
the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  blockade  willi  memorable  firfli^ 
ness.  Before  they  surrendered,  a  new  ettemy  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  threatened  to  wrest  iVom  Narses  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  victories. 

The  Franks  had  refused  to  aid  the  GrOths  in  their  great 
struggle  with  the  Empire ;  but  when  the  content  was  *idl 
but  decided,  they  determined  to  share  in  the  war ;  tod, 
disregarding  their  feeble  monardi,  two  brothei^,  dukes  of 
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the  AUecnans^  kd  seve&ty-five  tboawnd  Gennans  over 
the  Khogdan  Alps  into  the  plaia9  of  Milan.  They  marched 
with  very  little  interraption  to  the  very  extreme  of  Italy, 
plimdemg  the  country  in  their  march,  but  not  venturing 
W  the.  si^e  of  any  gairisoned  city.  During  the  autumn 
and  innter,  these  barbarians  revelled  in  the  spoils  they 
had  coUeeted ;  disease  and  intemperance  weakened  their 
lanks,  and  punished  the  atrocities  of  which  they  were 
giultjf*  Early  in  the  following  spring,  (A.D.  554)  Narses 
eoncentratftd  his  forces,  and  marched  to  attack  the  rem* 
nant  of  the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Yultumus.  The 
Franks  fought  with  their  usual  impetuous  valour;  the 
imp€$rialis|)s  received  them  with  the  cool  steadiness  that 
belongs  to  well-trained  soldiers.  Narses  allowed  the 
eaemy  to- penetrate  his  centre  in  a  dense  column,  and  then 
with  .his  light  troops  attacking  their  unwieldy  mass  in 
flank  and  roar,  threw  them  into  complete  confusion.  The 
mstonans^dfidare  that  only  five  of  the  Allemans  escaped, 
Had  that  the  imperialists  lost  no  more  than  eighty  men ;  a 
statement,  that  seems  at  least  very  questionable.  The 
euipBender  of  Compsa,  the  last  Gt>thic  fortress,  soon  after 
ibis  engagement,  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and 
Ju^tiniiin  dedased  with  more  pride  than  truth,  that  he 
haA  restored  the  empire  of  the  Caesars. 

Italy,  afier  having  been  sixty  years  a  Gothic  kingdom, 
now  became  a  province  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  governed 
fagr  an  Exarch,  who  usually  resided  at  Ravenna.  Narses, 
who  ruled  the  peninsula  for  fifteen  years,  exerted  himself 
with  great  diligence  and  success  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  late  wars  had  occasioned.  But  it  is  easier  to  desolate 
than  restore,. and  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  many  portions 
of  Italy  remained  waste  and  depopulated. 

The  empire  fell  into  complete  decadence  during  the  old 
age  of  Justinian.  His  ministers  at  once  plundered  his 
subjects  by, levying  heavy  taxes,  and  cheated  the  soldiers 
by.^rfrauding  them. of  their  pay.     The  attacks  of  the 
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barbariaBS  were  averted  eitb^  -by  peykig  a  ^sgracefol 
tribute,  or  by  bribing  other  bairbaiiaas  to*  engage  ^^^leiibki 
war  at  home.     The  impenal  armieft  were  formidable  to 
every  one  but  the  enemy,  and  the  fortresses  erected  to 
defend  the  frontiers  were  left  without  garriaQUEM^  <  Jn  this 
state  of  things,  a  body  of  Huns  called  Cutrigmrs,  who^liave 
been  improperly  confounded  with  the  Sclavomans  and 
Bulgarians,  jealous  of  the  presents  that  Justiniaa  had.made 
to  a  rival  tribe,  crossed  the  lower  Danube  on  the  ice,  uadei 
the  command  of  their  king  Zabergan,  and  burat  like  a 
torrent  upon  Thrace.     There  was  no  opposition  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  long  wall  erected  to  defend  the  Chersonesus  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  its  garrison  was  withdrawD^ 
and   Zabergan  passing   through  the  breaches,  encamped 
within  about  two  miles  of  Constantinople.      Alarm  and 
consternation  filled  the  city ;  Justinian,  more  terrified  than 
any  body  else,  ordered  the  sacred  tieasares  to  be  takeiT 
out  of  every  church  beyond  the  wall,  and  carried  acsaas 
the  Bosphorus  for  security.     In  this  extremity  the  dtizena 
turned  their  eyes  to  Belisarius,  who  had  now  lived  for  ten 
years  in  obscurity ;  he  was  called  from  his  retixemeiit»  and 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.     The  aged  general 
acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  established  reputation ; 
knowing  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  raw  leviea, 
he  took  post  behind  a  strong  line  of  entrenchments,  and  by 
kindling  a  multitude  of  fires  deceived  the  enemy  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.    Pro<* 
fiting  by  this  deception,  he  diligently  fortified  his  position, 
so  that  when  Zabergan,  after  discovering  the  artifice,  came 
to  attack  the  imperialists,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
Belisarius  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  victory,  when  the 
envious  courtiers  stimulated  the  jealousy  of  the  emperoTt 
and  obtained  the  general's  recal.     Germanus,  who   was 
appointed  his  successor,  however,  pursued  the  course  which 
Belisarius  had  planned,  and  Zabergan  was  forced  to  repasa 
the  Danube.     Justinian  excited  a  rival  tribe  to  attack 
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tbe  Ctitrignrs ;  and  the  Huns,  thus  engaged  in  mntnal  war* 
fare,  left  life  Empire  in  temporary  tranquillity. 

Scax^ly  had  ^is  danger  been  averted  when  the  factions 
of  tile  Circus  filled  Constantinople  with  fiesh  tumults. 
These  were  repressed  after  much  mischief  had  been  done, 
Imt  some  officers  of  rank  deeming  that  the  emperor  had 
aeted  with  gross  partiality  conspired  against  his  life.  The 
plot-  was  detected,  and  the  enemies  of  Belisarius  bribed 
sMfme  of  the  conspirators,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  to  accuse 
tiiat  general  of  hitving  shared  their  treason.  The  bene- 
ftietor  of  the  empire  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months  ;  at 
Ieng&  his  innocence  was  established,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  But  he  did  not  long  survive  his  tardy  justifica* 
^on,  and  grief  for  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  endured, 
iMWght  down  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
(A.D.  565.)  These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a 
romantic  tale  of  Belisarius,  old  and  blind,  being  reduced  to 
saeh  misery,  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  his  bread ;  this, 
however,  is  a  mere  invention,  devised  six  hundred  years 
aHer  tlie  hero's  death.  The  ingratitude  of  Justinian  to  his 
benefacftor  was  sufficiently  gross,  without  being  exaggerated 
by  such  an  absurd  calumny. 

Justinian  did  not  long  survive  his  general ;  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  heresy,  and  to 
have  persecuted  the  orthodox  party,  of  which  he  had  during 
the' previous  part  of  Ms  life  been  the  strenuous,  not  to  say 
bigoted  supporter.  He  issued  an  edict  enforcing  bis  new 
creed,  against  which  most  of  the  prelates  strongly  remon- 
strated ;  but  before  the  emperor  could  take  any  measures 
t6  overcome  their  obstinacy,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  mortal 
(fisease,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty- 
ninth  of  his  reign. 

Justinian  and  Nushirva'n  were  the  last  rulers  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  whose  reigns  could  be 
cdled '  glorious  ;  the  triumphs  of  the  former  belonged 
principally  if  not  wholly  to  his  generals,  the  glory  of  the 
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latter  was  his  own.     Both  seem  to  have  aocelerated  the 
decline  of  their  respective    empires,   for  conquests    can 
only  be  retained  by   the  ability   used  in   their  acquisi- 
tion.    The   conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy  only  afforded 
a  wider  scope  of  action  to  the  general   corruption  that 
pervaded  the    imperial    government,   and    the  continued 
employment  of  barbarian  mercenaries  at  once  showed  the 
decay  of  martial  spirit  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  rendered  its  revival  impossible.     Justinian  had  many 
good,   and  but  few  great  qualities ;  Ms  intentions  were 
generally  pure,  but  he  allowed  himself  too  often  to  be  <  led 
astray  by  his  empress  and  his  courtiers.     The  code  of 
laws  compiled  by  his    directions  has  immortalized    his 
name,  and  would  have  entitled  him  to  admiration,  but  for 
the  changes  made  in  it  subsequent  to  its  publication,  from 
vanity  or  some  worse  motive.    He  built  more  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  than  all  the 
preceding  emperors,  many  of  them,  especially  the  cadiedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  noble  monuments  of  architectural  skill.     But 
the  enormous  expenditure  required  for  these  edifices  con- 
sumed the  public  revenue, — a  province  was  ruined  to  or- 
nament <a  city.     Vast  sums  were  lavished  in  purchasing  the 
friendship,  or  rather  the  forbearance  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
to  meet  these  expenses,  the  old  taxes  were  levied  with 
more  than  ordinary  severity,  and  new  impositions  added* 
the  soldiers  were  defrauded  of  their  pay,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  corn  to  the  poor  suspended.     But  the  courtiers 
were  permitted  to  riot  on  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  the 
provincial  governors  permitted  to  oppress  their  subjects 
if  they  allowed  the   emperor  to  share  their  plunder.     Jus- 
tinian's religion  was  sullied  by  intolerance :  he  persecuted 
the  pagans,  the  Jews,  the  different  bodies  of  heretics,  and 
finally  the  orthodox  themselves,  when  he  was  led  astray 
in  attempting  to  investigate   the  mysteries  of  theology. 
Though  always  involved  in  war,  he  was  not  a  soldier; 
Germanus,  Narses,  and  Belisarius  fought  and  conquered, 
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hnt  the  ^nperor  was  always  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  thm  success.  I^iut  up  in  his  palace  with  Theodora, 
who  held  him  as  if  an  chains,  he  forgot  his  armies  as  soon 
as  they  quitted  Constantinople,  and  took  no  care  to  supply 
them  with  food,  recruits,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  His 
generals  had  to  fight  not  only  against  Persians,  Vandals, 
and  Greihs,  but  against  the  iiiegligence  of  their  prince,  and 
the  maHgnant  jealousy  of  his  fayourites. 

If  credit  were  given  to  the  anecdotes  of  Procopius, 
Justinian's  character  should  be  drawn  in  darker  colours ; 
but  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  is  a  self-condemned  witness. 
'He  published  in  the  emperor's  life-time  a  fulsome  eulogium 
on  his  virtues,  and  immediately  after  his  death  assailed  his 
character  with  a  virulence  that  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
Such  testimony  of  course  is  worthless;  Justinian  was 
neither  an  angel  nor  a  daemon,  but  a  sovereign  of  ordi- 
nary character,  whom  circumstances  invested  with  more 
importance  than  any  monarch  of  his  dynasty. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Reigns  of  Justin  II.  y  Tiberius^  Maurice y  ^c. 

(From  A.D.  565  to  A.D.  629.) 

Justinian  died  childless,  but  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to 
his  nephew  Justin  II,  who  had  won  his  favour  by  marrying 
Sophia,  the  niece  of  his  beloved  Theodora.  The  Senators 
readily  ratified  the  choice  of  the  late  emperor,  and  the 
people  received  with  intense  delight  a  prince  remarkable 
for  his  attachment  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Justin,  after 
his  coronation,  presented  himself  to  his  subjects;  and 
having  made  the  promises  usual  with  a  sovereign  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  liberated  the  prisoners  confined 
for  state  offences,  and  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
the  enormous  debt  which  his  predecessor  had  contracted. 
His  next  care  was  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  Church, 
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which  Justinian  had  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  change 
of  his  creed;  the  exiled  bishops  were  recalled,  and  the 
prelates  who  flocked  to  the  court  were  sent  home  to  take 
care  of  their  respective  dioceses.  These  measures  were 
hailed  as  the  auspices  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  the  hopes  of 
the  empire  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  No  sooner 
was  Justin  secure  of  the  throne,  than  he  sunk  into  the 
lowest  debauchery ;  and  publicly  sold  the  dignities,  both 
of  the  church  and  state,  to  procure  money  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  depraved  appetites.  The  empress  Sophia,  as 
imperious,  but  not  as  prudent  as  her  aunt,  took  advantage 
of  her  husband's  weakness  to  usurp  the  supreme  authority. 
She  procured  the  murder  of  the  son  of  Germanus,  whose 
claims  on  the  empire  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Justin, 
and  provoked  conspiracies,  which  were  cruelly  punished. 
But  a  far  more  fatal  crime  was  the  insult  she  offered  to 
Narses,  the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Italy ;  an  insult 
that  brought  a  new  train  of  calamities  on  that  unhappy 
country. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Lombards  had 
sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the  imperial  army  in  the  war 
against  Totila.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  Goths,  Narses 
sent  his  barbarous  allies  home,  laden  with  plunder,  because 
he  was  unable  to  restrain  their  excesses.  On  their  return, 
the  Lombards  infiamed  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  by 
describing  the  wealth  of  Italy,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  wrested  from  its  feeble  inhabitants.  Alboin,  the 
youthful  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  equally  brave  and 
ambitious,  resolved  to  ^ize  such  a  tempting  prize;  but, 
before  making  any  efibrt,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  Gepidse,  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  his  name  and 
nation.  For  this  purpose,  he  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  the  Avars,  promising  them  half  the  spoils  and  all  the 
territory  of  the  devoted  nation.  Cunimond,  the  king  of 
the  Gepidse,  was  not  daunted  by  the  double  invasion  of 
the   Lombards  and  Avars;   he  marched  boldly  to  meet 
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Alboin ;  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  two 
nations  contended  for  existence.  The  Lombards  were 
-victorious ;  they  gave  no  quarter  to  the  enemy ;  so  that 
scarcely  a  messenger  suirired  to  carry  intelligence  of  the 
defeat.  Cunimond  fell  on  the  field,  and  his  skull  was 
converted  into  a  drinking-cup  by  the  savage  conqueror. 
The  few  Gepidae  who  survived  the  battle,  were  either  made 
slaves,  or  incorporated  with  the  Lombards;  but  their  lot 
was  rendered  tolerable  by  the  marriage  of  Alboin  to  Rosa- 
mond, the  daughter  of  their  late  king ;  for  she  used  her 
influence  with  her  husband  in  favour  of  her  countrymen. 

Alboin  still  hesitated  in  attacking  Italy,  through  dread 
of  the  abilities  of  Narses  ;  but  he  heard  vnth  pleasure  that 
this  general  had  been  recalled,  and  ordered  to  bring  the 
public  treasure  with  him  to  Constantinople.  Narses  remon- 
strated against  this  command,  and  represented  in  strong 
terms  the  danger  of  leaving  the  troops  vnthout  pay.  Fired 
at  his  disobedience,  Sophia  sent  him  an  order  "  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  and  superintend  the  spinning  of  her 
maids,  for  that  men  alone  were  fit  to  rule  provinces  and 
armies." — "  I  will  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  will  not  be 
able  to  unravel,"  said  the  enraged  eunuch;  and  he  sent 
messengers  to  invite  Alboin  into  Italy.  When  the  Lom- 
bards, however,  approached,  Narses  bitterly  repented  of 
the  treason  that  had  sullied  the  glory  of  a  long  life,  and 
died  of  grief,  declaring  vnth  his  latest  breath  joy  for  his 
escape  from  the  dreadful  calamities  that  were  impending 
over  the  empire. 

Longinns,  the  successor  of  Narses,  had  no  military  ex- 
perience, and  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  left  him  almost 
without  an  army.  Alboin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  added 
to  the' Lombards  vast  hordes  of  German  tribes,  who  marched 
as  to  an  assured  conquest.  Twenty  thousand  Saxons, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  came  to  seek  under  his 
auspices  new  establishments ;  he  also  showed  his  confidence 
of  success  by  resigning  Pannonia  to  the  Avars,  on  condition 
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pf  their  restoring  it  to  the  Lombards  if  ever  they  should 
return. 

Alboin  found  the  passes  of  the  Alps  unguarded ;  J&om 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  he  pointed  out  to  his  soldiers 
the  fertile  fields  to  which  their  success  was  soon  to  give  the 
name  of  Lombardy,  and  having  thus  excited  their  cupidity 
descended  into  the  plain.  (A.D.  568.)  No  resistance  was 
offered  to  his  march ;  most  of  the  cities  were  ungarrisoned, 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Venetian 
islands.  Mantua  and  Milan  were  besieged  and  taken ;  but 
Ticinum,  the  modem  Pavia,  which  had  been  fortified  by 
the  Goths,  sustained  a  siege  of  nearly,  three  years'  dura- 
tion. The  conquests  of  the  Lombards  were  divided  into 
three  ^eat  duchies ;  that  of  Friuli  (Forum  Julii)  in  the 
north,  which  served  as  a  barrier  against  any  new  incursions 
of  the  barbarians ;  that  of  Spoletum  in  the  centre,  which 
checked  the  garrisons  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  the  cities 
that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  ;  and  that  of  Beneventum, 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  was  daily  enlarged  until  it 
extended  from  sea  to  sea. 

Whilst  Alboin  was  wresting  Italy  from  the  Byzantines, 
a  new  war  was  kindled  on  the  Persian  frontiers.  The 
Turks  descending  from  their  habitations  in  the  Altaian 
mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Irtisch,  had,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  extended  their  conquests  towards  the 
west,  and  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  country 
between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  or,  as  those  rivers  are 
now  called,  the  Sihu'n  and  Jehu^n.  This  country,  called 
Transoxiana  by  the  Romans,  and  Mawer-en-nahar  by  the 
Arabians,  both  of  which  names  signify  the  country  beyond 
the  Oxus,  had  long  been  the  entrepot  of  a  consider- 
able trade  between  Europe  and  China.  The  Sogdians 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Turks,  sought  from  the  Khakan, 
or  supreme  chief  of  the  victors,  permission  to  send  an 
embassy  into  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  silk  trade 
with  that  country.     Dizaboul,  who  was  then  the  ruler  of 
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the  Turkish  tribes,  readUy  assented;  and  deputed  some 
of  his  nobles  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  Nushirva'n. 
This  however  was  far  from  pleasing  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  had  long  laboured  to  open  a  direct  trade  between  Persia 
and  China,  through  his  ports  on  the  Persian  gulf;  he  there- 
fore dismissed  the  Turkish  ambassadors  witli  very  little 
ceremony,  and  when  a  second  deputation  arrived  he  caused 
the  principal  members  to  be  poisoned,  and  then  reported 
that  the  Persian  climate  was  fatal  to  the  Turkish  constitu- 
tion.    Dizaboul  was  not  deceived ;  but  he  dissembled  his 
resentment,  while  he  secretly  negotiated  an  alliance  with 
the  Byzantine  court  *.     Justin  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Khakan,  who  found  that  the  Turks  had   made  greater 
advances  in  civilization  than  could  have  been   expected 
from  nomade  tribes  ;  the  Khakan  received  the  embassy  with 
great   kindness,    and   immediately   declared  war    against 
Persia.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  Armenians, 
weary  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
their  Persian  rulers,  revolted,  and  claimed  the  aid  of  the 
Byzantines ;  and  the  Christians  in  Arabia  Felix  commenced 
a  war  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours.     Justin  had  thus  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  provinces 
that  had  been  wrested  from  the  empire  in  the  East ;  but 
he  contented  himself  with  appointing  Marcian    general, 
without  furnishing  either  an  army  or  munitions  of  war. 
Marcian  hastily  assembled  some  peasants  and  shepherds, 
badly  armed  and  worse  disciplined ;  with  these  he  passed 
the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  the  frontiers,  Nushirva^n  being 
engaged  at  the  opposite  side  of  his  dominions  in  the  Turkish 
war;  but  such  a  tumultuous  invasion  could  produce  no 
permanent  impression. 

Pavia,  after  having  so  long  withstood  the  Lombards,  was 
finally  subdued  by  famine.   (A.D.  572.)  Alboin,  at  first, 

*  The  Turkish  ambassadors  were  astonished  to  find  silk  produced 
abundantly  in  Constantinople  from  the  stock  of  worms  introduced  by 
Justinian. 
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designed  to  level  it  to  the  ground ;  but  he  suddenly 
changed  his  resolution,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
unexpected  mildness.  Indeed,  his  clemency  had  become 
so  celebrated,  that  the  cities  he  had  subdued  boasted  of 
their  happiness  in  having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  and 
exaction  of  the  Byzantines,  to  find  security  for  person  and 
property  under  the  equitable,  though  stern  rule  of  'the 
Lombards.  But  Alboin  had  not  quite  laid  aside  his  native 
barbarism ;  during  a  feast  at  Verona  he  ordered  the  tup 
formed  from  the  head  of  Cunimond  to  be  brought,  and 
having  quaffed  from  it,  handed  it  to  the  queen,  desiring  her 
"  to  drink  with  her  father."  Rosamond  obeyed  the  hor- 
rid mandate,  but  at  the  same  time  vowed  a  deadly  revenge. 
She  hired  assassins,  whom  she  introduced  into  her  hus- 
band's apartments  while  he  slept,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
fell  covered  with  wounds  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  he  had 
outraged.  The  Lombards  would  have  punished  the  mur- 
derers, but  they  escaped  into  the  imperial  territories,  where 
Rosamond  died  of  poison  she  had  prepared  for  one  of  her 
paramours.  Cleph  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Alboin, 
and  he  enlarged  the  dominions  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  driving  the  Byzantines  from  the 
peninsula. 

The  Persian  war  was  equally  unfortunate  to  the  em- 
pire. Marcian,  so  far  from  being  able  to  repeat  his  in- 
cursions, could  not  protect  the  frontiers ;  and  Nushirva'n, 
after  having  ravaged  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  captured  the 
important  fortress  of  Dara.  The  Avars,  or  rather,  the 
Huns  Cutrigurs,  at  the  same  time  invaded  Dalmatia,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  the  army  sent  to  oppose  them  ;' 
Justin  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  from  these  barbarians, 
whose  hostilities  had  been  originally  provoked  by  his 
vaunts  and  insults.  Such  repeated  calamities  overwhelmed 
the  feeble  mind  of  the  emperor ;  he  sunk  into  incurable 
idiotcy,  and  his  subjects  rejoiced  in  a  visitation  that  freed 
them  from  the  evils  of  his  administration. 
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Sophia  assumed  the  regency,  and  purchased  a  truce 
with  the  king  of  Persia.  She  also  persuaded  her  hushand, 
in  09e  of  his  lucid  intervals,  to  nominate  Tiherius,  a  young 
Thracian  soldier,  his  associate  in  the  government;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  have  made  a  better  selection. 
Under  his  prudent  direction,  the  affairs  of  the  East  began 
to  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect ;  the  Persians,  who 
were  rarely  mindful  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  suffered  several 
defeats,  and  many  of  the  minor  Asiatic  nations  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Byzantine  government.  The  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  provinces  was  thoroughly 
reformed :  the  public  revenue  was  expended  in  remedying 
the  ravages  of  war;  and  the  improvements  proceeded  so 
rapidly,  that  the  Byzantines,  ignorant  of  the  resources 
arising  from  a  liberal  economy,  asserted  that  Tiberius  had 
been  supplied  with  treasure  by  a  miracle. 

The  death  of  Justin  (A.D.  578),  made  no  change  in 
the  government ;  but  when  Tiberius  announced  his  secret 
marriage  with  Anastasia,  and  proclaimed  her  empress, 
Sophia,  who  had  firmly  believed  herself  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  had  therefore  exerted  all  her  influence  to 
procure  his  elevation,  was  filled  with  all  the  rage  that 
jealousy  and  disappointment  could  inspire,  and  planned 
a  conspiracy  for  his  destruction.  It  was  her  design  to 
place  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  on  the  throne  ;  and 
that  prince,  who  had  acquired  some  fame  in  the  Persian 
wars,  readily  agreed  to  her  ambitious  schemes.  The  plot, 
however,  was  discovered  before  the  conspirators  had  com- 
pleted their  arrangements ;  Sophia,  stripped  of  all  her 
wealth  and  influence,  was  forced  for  the  future  to  subsist 
on  a  moderate  pension.  Justinian  was  pardoned,  and 
became  thenceforward  the  emperor's  most  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  the  other  accomplices  of  the  plot  had  opportunities 
opened  for  their  escape,  after  having  been  warned  of  the 
discovery. 

The  death  of  the  great  Nushirva'n  seemed  to  afford  an 
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opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  Persians  tke  fortresses 
they  had  wrested  from  the  empire ;  amliassadors  were  sent 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  Nisibis  and  Dara ;  but  Hmt* 
muz,  who  inherited  the  pride,  though  not  the  abilities  of 
his  father,  not  only  refused  the  demand,  but  threw  the 
ambassadors  into  a  dungeon ;  and  did  not  liberate  them, 
until  they  had  endured  every  torture  that  barbarous 
malice  could  invent.  Tiberius  placed  little  confidence  imtlR 
success  of  these  negotiations  ;  and  anticipating  the  xefbsal 
of  Hormuz,  had  assembled  a  powerful  army,  which  passed 
the  Euphrates  under  the  command  of  Maurice,  and  gamed 
a  victory  that  laid  Mesopotamia  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
vaders. A  second  campaign  was  attended  with  similar 
success  ;  Hormuz  was  forced  to  solicit  peace ;  and  Maurice, 
who  had  thus  retrieved  the  Roman  fame  in  Asia,  retunied 
to  receive  the  honours  of  a  triumph  at  ConstantiiiDpleu 
(A.D.  581.)  These  victories,  however,  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  Sirmium,  the  last  possession  of  the  empire 
in  Pannonia,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  northern  frontiesSt 
which  was  captured  by  the  Avars.  Grief  for  this  loss,  and 
disease,  so  weakened  the  emperor,  that  he  became  unable 
to  sustain  the  cares  of  state,  and  he  chose  Maurice  as  fak 
associate  and  successor. 

Tiberius  did  not  long  survive  the  elevation  of  Maurice ; 
his  death  spread  sorrow  through  the  empire.  During  his 
brief  reign  of  three  years  and  ten  months,  he  had  done 
more  to  merit  the  affection  of  his  subjects  than  any  eia>- 
peror  since  the  great  Theodosius.  His  last  act  was  not 
the  least  meritorious;  the  successor  he  had  chosen  was 
well  worthy  to  supply  his  place*  Maurice,  to  the  piety 
and  virtues  of  Tiberius,  added  unremitting  diligence,  and 
a  steadiness  of  purpose,  which  no  flattery  could  shake. 
Descended  from  an  old  Roman  family  that  had  settled  in 
Cappadocia,  he  had  early  cultivated  science  and  literatuve  ; 
nor  did  he  remit  his  studies  even  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
camp.  His  treatise  on  the  military  art,  which  has  come  down 
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to  our  times,  is  wnttea  in  a  pnrer  style  than  was  common  in 
bis  age.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  invited 
bis  parents  to  court,  and  entreated  them  to  be  present 
at  bis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  an  emperor's  parents  had  witnessed 
bis  nuptials,  and  this  circumstance  gave  unusual  interest 
to  the  eeremony  ;  amid  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
narriage,  the  Byzantines,  degraded  as  they  were,  admired 
nothing  so  mudb  as  the  filial  reverence  that  Maurice  showed 
to  bis  parents. 

.  Tbough  involved  in  war  with  the  Persians  and  the 
Avars,  the  emperor  attempted  to  alleviate  the  evils  to 
which  Italy  was  exposed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Lorn* 
b«rd3«  Gregory,  the  papal  legate,  represented  in  forcible 
teons  the  miseries  of  the  Romans ;  and  Maurice,  deeply 
affeeted,  promised  to  take  energetic  measures  for  their 
protection.  As  he  could  not  spare  any  portion  of  his 
army  £:om  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers,  be  pur* 
dmsed  the  alliance  of  Childebert,  the  great  grandson  of 
Clovisy  with  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  engaged 
him  to  deliver  Italy.  The  Lombards,  roused  by  the  ap- 
pfoaebing  danger,  laid  aside  their  mutual  animosities,  and 
elected  Antharis  king,  a  title  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
among  them,  each  chief  exercising  the  supreme  authority 
m  his  own  dominions.  As  the  institutions  of  the  Lom- 
bards were  strictly  feudal,  Antharis  would  have  possessed 
insufficient  authority,  bad  not  his  high  character  produced 
soeb  an  effect  on  the  dukes,  that  they  voluntarily  yielded 
tbe  obedience  he  was  unable  to  enforce.  (A.D.  584.)  Four 
times  the  Franks  descended  from  the  Alps  to  contend 
with  the  conquerors  of  Italy.  A  large  bribe  induced 
GhUdebert  to  retire  the  first  time  without  a  contest ;  the 
second  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
invaders  ;  in  the  third  attempt,  the  Franks  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter ;  they  returned  a  fourth  time,  burning 
for  revenge ;  and  Antharis  was  forced  to  leave  his  territo- 
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ries  exposed  to  their  fury.  Had  the  imperialists  joined 
the  Franks,  the  power  of  the  Lomhards  would  prohahly 
have  heen  wholly  destroyed ;  but  Childebert's  generals, 
after  waiting  six  days  in  an  unwholesome  situation  which 
had  been  appointed  for  effecting  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies,  were  disappointed  by  their  allies,  and  compelled 
to  retire  by  the  increasing  sickness  of  their  troops.  An- 
tharis  did  not  pursue  the  Franks  in  their  retreat;  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  provinces  that  still  retained  allegiance 
to  the  empire,  and  added  several  important  districts  to 
the  territory  of  the  Lombards.  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Gregory,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  pa- 
pacy, and  the  remonstrances  of  Maurice,  Childebert  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Antharis ;  and  thus  destroyed  the 
hopes  that  had  been  entertained  of  recovering  Italy.  The 
emperor  could  not  punish  the  perfidy  of  Childebert ;  he 
therefore  feigned  an  acquiescence  which  he  did  not  feel, 
and  received  with  flattering  honours  Syagrius,  the  Frank 
ambassador,  who  came  to  announce  to  him  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

The  wars  with  the  Persians  and  Avars  were  more  suc- 
cessful :  Philippicus,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces 
in  Asia,  gained  several  important  advantages ;  of  which 
however  he  failed  to  make  use.  His  deficiencies  were 
amply  compensated  by  the  exertions  of  his  lieutenant 
Heraclius,  who  conquered  all  the  fortresses  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  made  Hormuz  tremble  in 
his  capital.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  invasion,  the 
barbarians  were  every  where  victorious,  and  advanced  even 
to  Adrianople,  which  they  closely  besieged;  but  the  imperial 
forces  sent  to  succour  the  city  surprised  the  Avars  in  their 
camp,  and  destroyed  so  many  of  their  soldiers  that  these 
barbarians  were  reduced  to  inaction  for  several  years. 

A  revolution  in  Persia  (A.D.  590.)  caused  by  the  tyranny 
and  ingratitude  of  Hormuz,  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  Byzantines  in  Asia.   The  Turks  crossed  the  Oxus,  under 
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the  pretence  of  marching  against  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  obtained  from  Hormuz  a  free  passage  through 
his  dominions.  Their  conduct  soon  showed  him  that  he  had 
unwarily  admitted  his  worst  enemies  into  the  heart  of  his 
kingdom,  and  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  their  expul- 
sion. Me  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  general,  whose 
person  is  said  to  have  been  described  in  a  prophecy.  Bahram, 
whose  victory  was  thus  predicted,  totally  destroyed  the  in- 
vaders with  far  inferior  forces,  and  sent  an  immense  booty  to 
Al  Modain.  An  envious  courtier  insinuated  that  the  victori- 
ous general  had  kept  back  part  of  the  plunder,  and  Hormuz 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  suggestion.  Soon  after,  Bahram  met 
with  a  reverse  in  the  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
Hormuz,  anxious  to  degrade  a  leader  whose  talents  he  feared 
and  envied,  sent  him  a  suit  of  female  apparel,  a  distaff,  and 
a  spindle.  The  brave  soldier  put  on  the  dress,  and  presenting 
himself  to  the  army,  said,  "  Behold  the  reward  that  my 
sovereign  bestows  upon  my  services."  A  general  burst  of 
indignation  answered  this  appeal ;  all  demanded  to  be  led 
against  a  ruler  who  treated  his  best  servant  with  such 
wanton  insult,  and  Bahram  proclaimed  that  prince  Khosrau 
(Chosroes)  should  be  king  in  place  of  his  father.  Hormuz 
heard  these  tidings  with  mingled  rage  and  terror,  he  would 
have  slain  his  son,  had  not  Khosrau  fled  at  the  moment  of 
receiving  the  intelligence ;  he  threw  into  prison  the  prince's 
maternal  uncles,  and  threatened  destruction  to  all  his  friends. 
But  this  act  precipitated  his  ruin ;  the  friends  of  these 
nobles  broke  open  the  prison,  and  not  only  liberated  the'm, 
but  seized  Hormuz  himself,  and  deprived  him  of  sight,  to 
incapacitate  him  from  reigning.  Khosrau,  having  learned 
his  Other's  fate,  returned  to  the  capital,  but  found  that 
Bahram  was  resolved  to  contend  with  him  for  the  throne. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  the  capital,  Khosrau  was  totally 
defeated,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Byzantine  terri- 
tories.    On  the  day  that  the  prince  fled,  his  uncles  strangled 
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the  unfortunate  Honnuz,  lest  his  claims  should  at  some 
future  time  prove  injurious  to  their  nephew. 

Maurice  treated  the  fugitive  prince  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  his  rank,  and  an  amy  was  raised  to  aid  in  his  restora- 
tion.  This  was  found  to  he  an  easier  task  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  the  Persians  were  fondly  attached  to  the  royal 
house  of  Sassan ;  and  Khosrau  himself  was  popular  with 
all  ranks.  In  less  than  eight  months  from  his  taking 
possession  of  Al  Modain,  Bahram  was  forced  to  fly  into 
Turkestan,  where  he  was  subsequently  poisoned.  Khosrau, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  took  the  surname  of  Parvi^z,  or 
the  victorious.  He  strictly  performed  all  the  engagements 
he  had  made  with  his  allies,  publicly  adopting  the  emperor 
Maurice  as  his  father,  and  restoring  the  frontier  fortresses 
to  the  Romans. 

During  these  wars  in  the  East,  Maurice  was  harassed 
by  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  and 
by  a  dispute  with  pope  Gregory,  who  had  become  jealous 
of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  anger  of  the  Roman  prelate  was  roused  chiefly 
by  his  rival's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop ; 
he  little  thought  that  his  successors  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  would  soon  claim  and  exercise  a  spiritual  despotism 
far  beyond  any  to  which  their  rivals  in  Byzantium  had 
aspired.  Thrace,  Moesia,  Illyria,  and  Dalmatia,  continued 
to  be  devastated  by  the  Avars,  Sclavonians,  and  Bulga- 
rians; Maurice  resolved  to  take  the  field  against  these  bar- 
barians in  person,  but  the  senate  and  his  family  supplicated 
him  to  remain  in  the  palace,  and  leave  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  his  generals.  The  emperor,  however,  persevered ; 
but  on  the  road  he  encountered  what,  in  that  superstitious 
age,  were  regarded  as  unfavourable  omens,  and  he  there- 
fore returned  to  Constantinople.  The  imperial  lieutenants, 
at  first,  gained  some  advantages  over  the  barbarians,  which 
were  celebrated  as  triumphs  ;  though  they  were  trifling  in 
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amount,  and  unproductive  of  any  pennanent  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Avars  captured  twelve  thousand  Romans, 
farming  part  of  the  army  commanded  by  Commentiolus ; 
and  this  calamity  was  universally  attributed  to  the  treachery 
rather  than  the  incapacity  of  that  general.  Maurice  him- 
self did  not  escape  from  suspicion ;  it  was  said  that  he 
dreaded  the  mutinous  disposition  of  these  troops,  and 
gave  secret  orders  for  their  betrayal ;  certain  it  is,  that  he 
prevented  all  inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of  Commentiolus, 
and  that  he  refused  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  though  the 
Avars  only  demanded  a  moderate  sum,  and  threatened  to 
massacre  their  captives  if  the  money  was  withheld. 

Avarice  was  the  great  vice  of  the  emperor ;  he  refused 
the  trifling  ransom,  and  his  unfortunate  subjects  were  put 
to  death.  This  intelligence  filled  the  army  on  the  northern 
frontier  with  indignation ;  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  became 
ungovernable,  when  they  heard,  in  addition,  that  in  order 
to  spare  the  imperial  magazines,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
their  winter-quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the  Avars. 
Phocas,  a  simple  centurion,  was  chosen  leader  of  the  re- 
volt ;  the  fidends  and  supporters  of  the  emperor  either 
fled,  or  were  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  the  army  marched  towards 
Constantinople.  (A.D.  602.)  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
a  formidable  insurrection  burst  forth  in  the  city;  and 
Maurice,  whose  parsimony  had  given  general  offence, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  his  former  partisans,  fled  with 
his  family  to  Chalcedon.  Phocas  entered  the  city  in 
triumph ;  he  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  green  Ac- 
tion ;  upon  which  the  blues  reminded  him  that  Maurice 
was  yet  alive.  The  barbarous  usurper  immediately  hasted 
to  deliver  himself  from  this  fear;  his  emissaries  seized 
Maurice  and  his  family ;  they  draped  him  to  the  shores 
of  the  strait  in  sight  of  his  own  palace ;  his  flve  sons 
were  successively  murdered  before  his  face,  while  he  in  de- 
vout submission  to  the  divine  will  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
exclaiming,   "Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are 
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thy  jtklgmeiits!"  One  of  the  imperial  mnvBes  wished  to 
substitttte  her  oim  dbild  for  the  yoangeet  of  the  foinceft; 
but  Maurice  revealed  the  fraud,  declarittg  that -he  would 
deem  himself  guilty  of  murder  if  he  permitted  a  stranger 
to  he  involved  in  the  fate  which  Providence  had  deereed 
for  his  family.  The  tragedy  was  completed  by  the  murder 
of  the  emperor  himself,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  For 
several  days  the  remains  of  the  su£ferers  remained  exposed 
to  the  insults  and  indignities  of  the  soldiers,  until  some 
pious  persons  obtained  from  Fhocas  permission  to  inter 
them  privately. 

Phocas  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  army ;  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny  soon  disgusted  the  citizens,  but  dread  of 
miUtery  violence  prevented  any  display  of  their  feeling*. 
The  palace  became  a  scene  of  the  most  brutal  debauchery ; 
the  usurper,  destitute  of  education,  had  a  taste  only  for  the 
lowest  sensual  pleasures,  and  he  indulged  his  lioeBtious  fas- 
sions  without  restraint.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  winimig 
one  partisan  ;  the  title  of  *'  universal  bishop"  procured  for 
Phocas  the  support  of  pope  Gregory,  and  that  pndate. un- 
hesitatingly assumed  an  authority  which  he  had  so  sdfcMi- 
ously  denounced  when  it  was  claimed  by  the  patriawh  of 
Constantinople. 

Khosru^  Parvi's  had  long  been  weary  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  Romans  ;  he  eagerly  embiaced  so 
good  a  pretext  for  war  as  the  murder  of  his  bene&eter,  and 
he  craftily  spread  a  report,  that  a  son  of  Maurice,  having 
escaped  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  had  sought  zefuge 
in  Persia.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  at  this,  time  in  a 
state  of  frantic  excitement,  owing  to  the  peweentions  ■  of 
Phocas,  who  had  compelled  many  of  them,  to  aiiiBiit  to 
baptism.  Ever  rash  in  their  insurrections,  they  did  not 
wait  for  the  approaeh  of  the  Persiaoe,  but  teok^up.anis  in 
^ntioch,  bumed  its  splendid  palaces,  and  lOMdered-  the 
patriardi  and  several  of  the  clej^«  The  inyerial  acmy 
sent  to  puniih  this  revolt,  gaia/ed  a  viotory  over  Hm  inaar* 
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genu  'r  bat,  befoie  they  could  consummate  their  Yengeance, 
Kliomru^  ImmI  croMed  the  frontiers  with  an  army  that  defied 
resistaaeey  and  Antioch  was  yielded  to  him  without  a  blow. 
The  insurgent  Jews  joined  the  standard  of  the  invader,  and 
Xhosm'  turned  towards  Constantinople,  while  his  generals 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  whole  empire  was  now  weary  of  Phocas :  conspiracy 
alter  conspiracy  was  detected  and  punished  at  Constan- 
tinople :  the  merciless  butchery  not  only  of  the  guilty,  but 
the  suspected,  only  increased  the  general  hatred  ^of  the 
tyrant :  the  green  and  blue  factions  suspended  for  a  moment 
their  animosities,  which  had  deluged  with  blood  every  city 
of  the  empire,  to  join  in  removing  a  monster  who  was  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  Heraclius,  the  exarch  of  Africa, 
was  at  length  induced  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  em- 
pire :  he  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
was  joined  by  the  usurper's  son-in-law,  and  several  of  his 
favourites.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Constantinople 
was  forcdd  by  the  African  fleet ;  but  the  city  was  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  an  assault  by  Photius,  a  nobleman 
whose  wife  Phocas  had  dishonoured.  Aided  by  a  troop 
of  his  friends,  he  arrested  the  usurper,  and  conveyed  him 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  vessel  of  Heraclius. 

Phooas  was  hurried  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror, 
who  asked  him,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  **  Wretch,  is  it 
thus  that  thou  govemest  an  empire !" — "  Govern  it  better 
thyself!"  replied  Phocas,  with  courage  worthy  a  better  man. 
Heraclius  was  so  enraged  at  the  retort,  that  he  ordered  the 
hapless  wreteh  to  be  put  to  death  by  torture.  (A.D.  610.) 
Heraclius  was  immediately  chosen  emperor  by  acclamation, 
and  after  some  aflected  delay  he  accepted  the  proffered 

Never  was  the  empire  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  as 
at  the  accession  of  Heraclius  :  the  barbarians  desolated  all 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  the  Persians  were  uninterrupted 
in  their  victorious  career  through  the  east.     The  Jews,  sti- 
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mulcted  by  an  obscure  pcopkecy,  tfast  ^*  the  Roman  power 
wa9  about  to  be  destroyed  by  a  circumebed  people,'-  con- 
spired throughout  Asia  to  restoare  the  ancient  kmgdom  o£ 
Israel,  and  Heraclius,  as  if  all  his  energies  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  acquisition  of  the  empire,  sunk  into  careless 
inactivity. 

The  Jews  of  Tyre,  deluded  by  the  prophecy  already 
mentioned,  a  prophecy,  we  may  remark,  which  afterwards 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  Saracens,  eonspired  to  seise 
the  city  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  (A«D. 
613.)  Their  numbers  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  and  their  brethren  dispersed  throughout  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  were  invited  to 
share  in  the  enterprize.  Fortunately,  the  bishop  of  Tyre 
discovered  the  conspiracy ;  he  armed  the  principal  in- 
habitants, and  seized  a  large  number  of  suspected  Jewv. 
Their  brethren  came  before  the  gates  at  the  appointed  time, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Finding  the  plot  discovered, 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  churches  beyond  the 
walls,  and  set  them  on  Bre ;  but  ^r  every  church  firom 
which  the  flames  ascended,  the  Tyrians  cut  6£F.  the  heads 
of  one  hundred  Jews,  and  shot  them  with  engines  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemies,  nor  did  this  horrible  emulartdoh  cease 
until  twenty  churches  had*  been  burned,  and  die  heads'  of 
two  thousand  Jews  had  been  cast  from  the  walls.  Neaxiy 
at  the  same  time  Damascus  was  taken  and  pillaged  by 
Shah-arbarz  *,  the  Persian  general,  and  a  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity. 

But  the  following  year  (A.D.  615.)  was  still  more 
disastrous  ;  a  countless  army  of  Persians  under  the  com.- 
mand  of  Shah-arbarz  burst  into  Galilee  «nd  Palestine, 
where  they  were  joined  by  multitudes  of  Jews^  eager  to 
take  vengeance  for  previous  persecutions.  Tlie  ganisons 
fled  £rom  the  cities,  the  inhabitants  ynho  could  escape 

*  The  name  s^iiies  **  the  roysl  boar/' 
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sought  shelter  in  Egypt,  Jerusalem  itself  was  yielded  to 
the  invaders  nvitibout  a  blow.  The  iuhabttants,  meut 
women,  and  children,  were  chained  to  be  sent  as  slaves 
beyond  the  Tigris  ;  but  the  Jews  purchased  the  miserable 
captives  from  the  Persians,  to  glut  their  rage  by  a  ruthless 
massacre,  in  which  eighty  [thousand  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Every  Christian  church  was  demolished;  the  splendid 
cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  consigned  to  the 
fiames ;  the  wealth  that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  three  centuries,  was  seized  by  the  victors,  and 
what  was  most  lamented,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  became 
die  prey  of  the  idolators. 

The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  diligently  exerted  himself 
to  console  and  support  the  fugitives  from  Jerusalem  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  Egypt  itself  became  the  prey  of  the 
Persians,  and  Khosru',  emulating  the  example  of  Alexander, 
traversed  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  deserts,  and  destroyed 
the  last  remains  of  the  Greek  colony  at  Cyrene.  The  im- 
perial forces  were  at  the  same  time  driven  from  Asia  Minor, 
aad  a  hostile  camp  established  on  the  ruins  of  Chalcedon, 
within  sight  of  Constantinople.  For  more  than  ten  years 
the  ravages  of  the  Persians  could  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
nde  of  the  strait  from  the  walls  of  the  capital,  while  the 
citizens  relied  for  protection  only  on  the  enemy's  ignorance 
of  naval  affairs. 

While  his  armies  were  subduing  the  Roman  empire, 
Khosru^  was  devoted  to  luxury  and  magnificence,  that  had 
never  been  equalled  even  in  the  east.  The  Persian  histo- 
rians have  written  countless  volumes  describing  his  noble 
palaces,  of  which  he  had  one  for  every  season,  the  twelve 
thousand  beauties  of  his  harem,  the  fifty  thousand  steeds 
that  stood  in  the  royal  stables,  and  the  twelve  hundred 
elephants  that  fed  in  his  parks.  Exaggerated  as  the  de- 
scriptions of  these  flowery  writers  are,  there  is  enough  of 
truth  in  their  statements  to  prove  that  no  monarch  ever 
lived  in  greater  splendour.     While  he  was  thus  in  the 
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hdgbt^'hi»  p!F0is{»6idty,  he  i^eceivcFd  a  letter  i^fiim'  acKimel 
driff^r^t'MieccUi,  exhorting  Mm  to  fornafcethe  veligi^on  4ii 
his  $ttit^stcfid  and  become  the  follower  of  his  eomspondentt 
Enraged  at  being  unceremoniously  addressed  by  an  AmbicMi 
whose^  name  he  had  never  before  heard,  Khosifu^  tore  1;h«» 
letter  in  pieces  and  flung  the  fragments  into  the  riimr 
KaraBt/,  on  whose  banks  he  was  encamped.  Mohammed^ 
who  had  thus  strangely  announced  his  mission  to  tiie 
greatest  potentate  of  the  age,  when  he  learned  the  &te  «if 
hl«  letter,  announced  that  **  God  would  thus  tear  Kbo$h/'« 
kin^om  to  pieces."  -    ' 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  soon  after  it  had  been 
hazarded.  Heraclius  in  despair  had  resolved  to  desefft 
Constantinople  and  seek  refuge  in  A&ica,  when  he  "9^0$ 
hiduoed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  patriarch  to  present 
himself  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  swear  beftxre  hid 
ambjeots  that  he  would  never  desert  the  empire.  Peace  vma 
concluded  with  the  Avars,  enemies  as  dangerous  in  the 
West  as  the  Persians  in  the  east,  and  the  incursions  of  these 
barbarians  were  further  checked  by  the  establishment  of  tnto 
Sd'avouic  tribes,  the  Croats  and  the  Servians,  in  Dalmatia# 
and  along  the  north-western  frontiers  of  Thrace.  Heraditts 
won  the  favour  of  the  Sclavonians  by  granting  them  lands 
which  the  ravages  of  the  Avars  had  rendered  desolate,  and 
by  this  cheap  sacrifice  purchased  protection  for  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  his  dominions.  Generals  and  money  Wiere 
still  wanting ;  Heraclius  resolved  in  person  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  former,  his  finances  were  vecmited  by  melting 
down  the  plate  of  the  churches,  for  he  believed  it  better 
to  use  these  treasures  for  the  defence  of  Christianity  than 
to  leave  them  to  become  a  prey  to  sacrilegious-  destroyers* 
Having  collected  a  numerous  army,  he  sent  his  Mldi^m 
through  the  Black  Sea  to  the  northern  coasts  of  A  sia  Minor, 
(A.D«  621.)  declaring  that  he  would  follow  them  in  the 
ensuing  spring* 

From  the  moment  that  he'  jomed  the  army,  HeracHttS 
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exerted  hjmfielf .  to  restore  miUtary  dietcipUnei  which  had 
been  «o  completely  i^glected  that  the  ^uud  of.  a  trumpet 
Wit9^:  uiaJaiowti  to  most  of  the  soldiers.  The  plan  of 
hw  eavipmgQ  was  worth j  of  Hannibal  or  Scipio ;  he  x^ 
scAved'to  iavade  Persia  through  the  Armenian  mountmnSi 
and  ccnnpel  Khosm^  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
imperial  provinces  to  defend  their  native  land.  Several  of 
tbe  Armenian  princes  joined  the  army  of  Heraolius,  and 
wereof  the  greatest  service  during  the  ensning  campaigns. 
Sfaftb^iirhaiss,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  unexpected 
march,  hastily  advanced  in  the  hope  of  attacking  the  Romans 
usexpeotedly,  but  the  light  of  a  brilliant  moon  revealed  the 
F^eBians  to  their  adversaries,  and  Shah-arbarz  coiild  not 
reficain  from  cursing  the  planet  that  he  usually  adored.  He 
soon  had  occauon  to  feel  more  grieved  by  another  ol^ecit 
of  Peraan  worship ;  a  dazzling  sun  was  shining  fi^U  in  .the 
ftoes  of  his  soldiers,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
Hieraeliufli  and  routed  with  dreadful  slaughter.  After  this 
victory  the  Komans  marched  into  winter-quarters,  and 
HerSK^ius  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Constantinople,  in  order  that 
its  citizens  might  be  gratified  by  the  now  unusual  spectacle 
of  a^trittmph.  Khosru'  had  no  better  means  of  evincing 
kis- indignation,  th^  murdering  the  Roman  ambassadors 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  six  years  before,  and  whom  he 
had  ever  since  dishonourably  detained  in  prison* 
.  In  theeeeond  campaign,  Heraclius  entered  Atropatene,  the 
modern  AiEerbijai^Bf  and  hasted  forwards  te  besiege  its  capital. 
TmuAb^  or  Tabriz,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  always  been  es- 
teemed the  metiwpolls  of  northern  Persia.  It  was  aUo  named 
Kandsaki  or -Cbndaak*,  Irom  an  Armenian  word  which  signi* 
fieaa  treaAuxe^  fi>r  .tradition  had  reported  that  Cyrus  had 
df^osii^ liherel^e vastweaLthof Crossus.  Khosru^ mard^ed 
tO'idtfeifed'&ii.  am|kortaint'post,  but  in  the  first  enepunier 

*  Kandz  or  Gandz ;  it  appears  to  be  the  same  wovd  as  ^asa^  wbif  b 
$%^ifleft,f,tre^s^^iD7nost^.9,j;i^tal>^gj^  .  ,,     -  ... 
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a  panie  seized  his  troops,  and  be  iims  himself  ^e  foremost  in 
a  disgraceful  flight.  Heraclius  then  entered  Tanris,  ^here 
he  destroyed  the  temples  of  fire,  as  Khosni'  had  formerly 
levelled  the  Christian  churches.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  perpetual  lire  was  extinguished,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  fable  of  its  having  miraculously  disappeared 
at  the  moment  Mohammed  was  horn.  Having  gain^ 
several  other  triumphs,  Heraclius  retreated  to  secure  safe 
winter-quarters  in  Albania. 

The  third  campaign  was  passed  entirely  in  Albania; 
though  the  Persians  were  overthrown  in  four  great  battles, 
they  contrived  by  securing  the  defiles  to  protect  their  native 
country.  Heraclius  in  the  following  year  invaded  Meso- 
potamia, where  he  completely  defeated  Shah^rbarz,  and 
having  collected  immense  spoil  returned  to  his  former 
quarters.  The  prisoners  taken  in  both  campaigns  were 
liberated  without  ransom  ;  they  returned  home  weary  of 
their  monarch,  and  disposed  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
for  rebellion. 

Heraclius  in  his  fifth  campaign  entered  into  alUanee 
with  the  Khazars  or  Khozars,  a  formidable  Turkish  tribe 
whose  dominions  extended  frOm  the  Volga  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Forty  thousand 
Khazars  joined  the  imperial  army,  but  wearied  by  striet 
discipline  and  fatiguing  marches,  they  returned  home  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Khosru'  had  m  the  mean  time 
secured  more  formidable  allies ;  the  khakan  of  the  Avars, 
bribed  by  Persian  gold,  proclaimed  war,  and  advanced  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  The  citizens  emulated  l^e 
valour  of  their  sovereign ;  for  ten  successive  days  they 
repulsed  the  furious  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  while  the 
Roman  fleet  having  the  mastery  of  the  straits,  rendered 
the  Persians  in  Chalcedon  idle  spectators  of  these  combats. 
At  length  the  Khakan,  finding  his  provisions  exhausted,  his 
engines  burned  by  the  Greek  fire,  and  his  army  on  the 
point  of  numity,  issued  orders  for  retreatj  threatening  to 
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sotun^  n^xt  3^r  with  greater  foroe^  9J^d  Uke  vesig^s^^ 
for  his  di^^ppoint^Ment* 

Assyria  .was  the  tlyeatre  Qi  the  sixth  oampaiga.  Herac- 
Uus  took  severe  vengeance  for  the  ravages  of  the  Persians 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  desolating  this  heautifiil  country 
YfitiL  Axe  and  sword.  He  encountered  the  Persian  array 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zab,  and  gained  a  more  decisive 
v^tor^r  than  any  he  had  yet  adiieved.  The  road  to  the 
capital  of  Persia  was  now  open,  and  Heradias  advanced 
throng  the  beautiftil  valley  of  the  Tigris  towards  Ctesipkon, 
aloi^  a  road  thickly  studded  with  the  palaces  and  pleasure 
houses  of  Khosru^  and  his  nobles.  Khosru'^  fled  from  his 
nuigpificent  abode  at  Destsji'rd  on  the  approach  of  the 
eiiemyi  and  his  wives,  who  had  never  before  come  abroad 
unveiled,  followed  him  on  foot,  half-naked  and  bearing 
their  children  in  their  arms.  Yet,  even  thus,  he  rejected 
every  offer  of  peace,  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
propose  a  treaty.  But  his  subjects  were  far  from  sharing 
Khosru  's  sentiments ;  they  had  lost  all  regard  for  a  monarch 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
ba4  befidlen  their  country,  and  a  general  spirit  of  revolt 
spread  rapidly  through  the  army.  At  length  Shiroueh,  a 
son  whom  Khosru'  had  excluded  from  the  succession, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  partisans,  seized  Khosru'  and 
eauaed  him  to  be  murdered  in  prison.  The  beautiful  Shireen, 
the  behoved  wife  of  Khosru ,  swallowed  poison  to  escape 
tmOf  the  infamous  solicitations  of  Shiroueh ;  her  loves  and 
her  misfortunes  are  the  favourite  theme  of  the  Peroan 
sause. 

Peace  was  soon  .coneluded  between  Heradins  and  Shi- 
jroueh :  the  long  wars  between  Greece  and  Persia  termi- 
nated, Europe  and  Asia  had  to  encounter  a  new  race  of 
ccmquerors,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  whose 
existence  they  scaroely  knew  until  they  had  bitter  experi- 
ence of  their  power*  The  crime  of  Shiroueh  brought 
dreadful  calamities  on  Pensia;  famine  and  pestilence  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  horror^  ^f  v^;i'th9  g^^Uy  monarcli  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  and  died  in  less  than  eight  months ; 
a  long  sedea  of  civil  wars  ensued)  tk  ^ibVir  '^eft^^^P^sia 
had  eight  diiFerent  sovereigns,  of  whom,  two  were  females. 
At  length  Yezdejird  III.  ascended  the  throne  ;  he  is  said 
to  have  heen  the  grandson  of  Khosru',  bui  this  i»''^x(SbeA' 
ingly  douhtfol :  he  appears  to  have  had  noial&nts  lbr-|iirl&^ 
and  his  only  claim  to  celebrity  is  that  he  w<As -the  4alfCr^ 
the  house  of  Sassan.  ■    *f''^*" 

/  Heraqlius  after  an  absence  of  six  years  returned  in  tA* 
Ufnph  to  Constantinople.  In  the  following  spring  (Ai^ 
6^29)  he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  wood  of  the 
true  cross  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  'Before 
l^^]preQide^I^  it  to  the  Persians,  the  patriarch  had  enclosM 
It  int.  a  ^ase  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  and  so  litstle  caAb^y 
hadt  i^s  ce^tors,  that  after  having  had  it  so^longin  thlerr 
possession  they  returned  it  with  the  seal  unbroken.  .  Af''^ 
t^r  the  'termination  of  the  Persian  war,  HeradJus  sunk  into 
the  fK^xae  luxurious  lethargy  that  disgraced  the  cottimeH^e- 
ment  of  his  reign ;  the  only  object  that  engaged  his  att^-i 
tio^  "vras  the  Monothelite  controversy,  which  arose  £r(»n  the 
attempt  made  by  Theodorus  to  conciliate  the  NestoHans, 
by  declaring  that  there  was  only  a  single  will  in  t^e  two 
natures  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  emperor  was  immersed  'iii' 
sloth)  the  church  distracted  by  disputes  on  a  point  that  none 
of  the  controversialists  comprehended,  when  the  Saracens 
burst  into  Syria  with  a  violence  that  threatened  ruin  to  the 
empire  and  Christianity.  A  new  religion  and  a  now  rhte 
of  conquerors  now  demand  our  attention,  and  in  1^  next 
chapter  we  shall  briefly  investigate  the  origin  of  bo<^. 
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!E9B  peniasida  of  Aiabia,  though  intersected  by  lofty 
m^^ntoiaSf  eoxtststs  chiefly  of  level  sandy  plains,  which  call 
vapf^rt  .hmt.few  inhabitants.  Even  that  portion  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Arabia  the  happy,  could  only  be 
deen^ed  deMghtftd  by  men  to  whom  the  sight  of  verdure  was 
xiir%  wh»  had  oflen  felt  the  want  of  a  shade  to  protect  them 
ftfrn  the  aeorcliing  rays  of  the  sun,  and  whose  thirst  was 
u«qaQy  allayed  by  the  brackish  water  of  the  desert.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Red  Seas ;  the 
ncEEthem  boundary  is  very  indefinite,  the  Greeks  extended 
it-to-a  line  drawn  between  the  river  Euphrates  north  of 
B^ylon,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  the  eastern  geographers  restrict  the  limits  to  a  line 
dcawn  between  the  northern  extremities  of  the  gullfe  of 
Persia  and  Akaba.  Stony  Arabia,  according  to  the  orientals, 
belongs  partly  to  Syria,  and  desert  Arabia  they  call  the 
deserts  of  Syria.  The  most  valuable  division  of  the 
pi^ninsiila  is  Yemen*  so  called  because  it  lies  to  the  right 
hand»  or  south  of  the  temple  of  Mecca ;  it  has  been  cele- 
brated lor  wealth  and  fertility  from  the  eariiest  ages, 
though  in  reality,  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable  commo* 
dities  which  the  ancients  believed  the  produce  of  Arabia, 
were  is^ijted  by  the  Egyptians  from  Africa  and  India. 
Still}  the  valleys  of  Yemen  produce  excellent  com,  fruits, 
and  spicesy  and  from  their  contrast  with  surrounding  sterility 
may  well  seem  to  the  Arabs  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  province  of  Hej&z,  though  not  so  fertile  as  Yemen, 
possesses  greater  commercial  importance,  on  account  of  its 
}>ossessing  two  good  ports  on  the  middle  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  lines  of  communication 
between  Syria  and  Yemen  in  one  direction,  and  between 
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the  Hed  Sea  and  the  Peztsiaa  gulf  in  the  etiier.  It  seems 
to  hftve  possessed  cities  from  a  very  remote  age,  the  diii^ 
of  whidi  hare  always  been  Mecca,  and  Yatreb  or  Medina* 

The  Arabs  say  that  their  pare  tribes  axe  desceadod 
from  Kahtan,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Heber,  and  their 
mixed  tribes  from  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham.  l!b» 
prophetic  description  of  Ishmael  is  still  applicable  to  aU 
his  descendants.  **  He  will  be  a  wild  man ;  lus  hand  will  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and 
be  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  *."  It  is  a 
common  boast  with  the  Arabians,  that  their  country  has 
never  been  subdued,  and  the  whole  of  it  certainly  has  nev^r 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke,  though  some  ^  the  "pro- 
vinces  have  been  tributary  to  various  conquerors.  Thou^ 
some  of  the  Arabians  dwell  in  fixed  habitations,  while 
others  are  nomadic,  the  national  character  of  both  is  the 
same,  the  Arab's  mind  is  quick  rather  than  intelligent,  he 
is  at  once  credulous  and  enthusiastic,  reckless  of  danger, 
and  impatient  of  control.  His  frame  is  hardy  rather  than 
robust,  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  privations, 
under  which  any  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  desert  would 
soon  sink.  His  favourite  companions  are  his  camel  and 
his  horse,  and  these  animals  appear  in  Arabia  to  have  ob* 
tained  a  great  superiority  over  the  rest  of  their  species, 
from  being  raised  into  intimacy  with  man. 

The  ancient  Arabs  worshipped  the  Sun  and  the  Planets, 
but  in  later  ages  they  were  distracted  by  a  great  vanety^ 
of  religions.  Some  of  the  petty  states  had  adopted  the 
Jewi^  and  others  the  Christian  creed ;  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  were  heresies  so  abundant  and  religious  ani- 
mosities more  violent.  Differences  in  belief,  and  rivalry 
between  tribes,  filled  the  entire  peninsula  with  con&sion 
and  bloodshed;  but  Mecca  enjoyed  comparative  tran* 
quillity,  because  it  was  regarded  as  the  common  metropolis 
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of  the  Arabs,  t&e  tttntfe  of  tfadiiif^oommerce,  and  the  oitadel 
oi  their  race.  It  was  to  be  enpected  that  from  such  a  city 
shoiiki' emanate  iHie  proposal  for  a  national  nnion  of  the 
Aralis,  and  obyionsly  the  best  bond  of  such  a  nnion  would 
be  a  eommon  creed.  The  notion  of  creating  a  centrali- 
sailion  Off  feeling,  which  would  unite  ail  the  Arabs  in  the 
niamtenance  of  their  country's  liberty,  was  presented  to 
the  mind  of  an  obscure  individual,  and  the  means  that  he 
uded  were  those  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
age  and  nation.  The  character  of  Mohammed  as  a  legis* 
lator  wiM  be  best  explained  by  a  brief  history  of  his  life  and 
misidon* 

Mohammed  was  bom  at  Mecca  about  the  year  &&9  of 
the  Christian  era ;  he  belonged  to  the  Korelsh,  the  most 
illa^riouB  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  he  traced  his  ancestoits 
«p  to  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham.  His  mother  is  siUd 
to  have  been  a  Jewess  converted  to  Christianity,  and  ftom 
her  he  received  in  his  youth  religious  impressions,  which 
were  never  e&ced.  The  year  he  was  born  was  remarkable 
for  the  first  attempt  made  on  the  independence  of  the 
Hejiz  ;  tiie  Ethiopians  laid  siege  to  Mecca,  but  were  de* 
fififtted  widi  great  loss,  and  their  overthrow  was  attributed 
by  the  superstitious  citizens  to  the  interference  of  God, 
who  would  not  allow  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  to  be  po]» 
luted  by  strangers.  At  an  early  age  Mohammed  lost  his 
parents,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  his  uncle  Abu 
Taleb,  by  whom  he  was  carefully  educated.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  manifested  a  contemplative  disposition, 
refbsing  to  join  in  the  sports  of  his  youth^l  companions, 
<^  because,"  he  sasd,  ^*  man  is  not  made  for  Mvolous  amuse- 
ments." At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  made  a  commercial 
journey  into  Syria  in  company  with  his  uncle ;  and  from 
that  time  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  trade.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  the  factor  of  a  rich  widow,  named 
Kadijah,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  attenion  and  skill 
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,  i^ifteen  years  eli^psed  in  prosperous  tiranqttillity,^  dnriog/ 

-wlud?.  Mohanuned  probably  planned  Uie  mighty  enterjNrar. 

he  /was  about  to  undertake.     It  was  his  eustoukto  retlr»i 

for  a  month  annually,  to  a  cavern  in  mount  Hica^ooiear 

Mecca,  for  the  purpose  of  solitary  contemplation.     OnQidiQ^ 

while  in  the  cavern,  he  imagined  or  pretended  th&t  the 

angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  saluted  him  with  Ike 

title  of  Apostle  of  God.     M^b^^^™^  instantly  setiin»d 

home  and  informed  Kadijah  of  his  vision  ;  flattered:  whii 

the  notion  of  being  the  wife  of  a  prophet,  she  instantly 

declared  her  belief  in  his  mission,  and  was  thus  the  fl»t 

convert  of  the  new  creed.     Her  example  was  followed  by 

Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  to  whom  Mohammed  w«s 

repaying  the  kindness  bestowed  on  his  own  childhood,  and 

by  Abu  Bekr,  Othman,  and  a  few  others.     All  those  called 

themselves  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  wholly  resign^ 

to  tlie  divine  will.     Mohammed  fixed  their  belief  and.  sub* 

tained  their  zeal  by  revelations,  which  he  pretended  to 

receive  firom  heaven.      Every  time  that  he  eatertained 

a  doubt,  he  asserted  that  the  angel  Gabriel  came  from 

heaven  tp  remove  his  uncertainty,  and  as  he  could  not 

read  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  fixed  the  angel's 

instructions  in  his  mind  by  constant  repetition,  and  thea 

related  them  to  his  disciples,  who  reduced  them  to  writing* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Koran,  that  is,  the  Reading,  or 

book  which  ought  to  be  read. 

During  three  years  the  new  creed  was  promulgated  in 
secret ;  at  length  Mohammed,  at  a  laige  feast  given  to  his 
kinsmen  and  friends,  announced  himself  as  an  inspund 
Reformer.  Ali  was  foremost  in  recognizing  his  daims,  and 
was  in  turn  proclaimed  the  prophet's  lieutenant,  but  the 
greater  part  pf  the  company  treated  the  matter  wiUi  zidlciile 
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andoootempt.'  -^Hft&afiamed  #8U!r  not  daturtedl ;  'tel)egiE(n  ttf 
]^rtML  tor  ihh  po^tiee  iixHie  staikdfKpltu^,  i^bfi^ftihg'ont'ihe 
folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  duty  of  worshiping  Ae'tMie  trn^ 
Qcdj  Go&verts  w^re  made  islowly,  and  as  the  power  of  the 
pvofAet^  increased,  the  nobles  of  Mecca  began  to  liianSfest 
jealoos  hosdBty.  Mohammed  could  not  show  himself 
in  xmbMd  without  being  insulted ;  he  was  assailed  even 
when*  at  meals  or  at  prayer.  At  length  he  yielded  to  th!& 
eulrealieB  «f  his  uncle,  and  removed  to  Tayef,  three  days' 
jMiraey  from  Mecca.  But  the  people  of  Tayef  Were  ds 
obstinate  as  his  fellow  citizens  ;  when  he  began  to  preadb, 
lihe  chief  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  community  said 
to ^m,  "If  you  are  an  envoy  from  God  you  need  not 
onir  aid,  if  you  are  an  impostor  you  do  not  merit  our  pro'* 
tection."  The  populace  shared  the  sentiments  of  tlieir 
chief,  and  Mohammed  returned  home  disappointed. 

■For  some  time  Mohammed  continued  to  live  in  priv^^, 
hot  when  the  Arabs  assembled  again  at  the  annual  fair  of 
liscea,  he  began  to  preach  with  greater  energy  than  ever j 
and  his  claims  became  every  where  the  theme  of  conver- 
sation. It  happened  that  some  merchants  from  the  idol- 
atrous city  of  Yatreb  (Medina)  had  come  to  lihe  fsdr; 
their  dtioens  had  recently  subdued  a  Jewish  tribe,  that 
had  settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  had  frequently 
heard  the  vanquished  exclaim,  ^Would  that  our  Messiah 
were  come  to  deliver  us  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 
It  struck  the  people  of  Yatreb,  that  the  new  prophet  whose 
claims  made  such  a  noise  might  possibly  be  the  Messiah 
expected  by  their  Jewish  subjects,  and  they  resolved  to 
coneiliAte  his  favour.  Mohammed  for  the  first  time  pro- 
bably descending  to  fraud,  profited  by  their  delusion,  and 
assured  them  that  he  was  the  Messiah  expected  by  the 
Jews,  die  paraclete  promised  to  the  Christians,  and  the  gr^at 
teacher  whom  universal  tradition  had  led  all  the  nations  of 
Hie  East  to  expdet.   The  Yatrebile*  returhed  home-and  ex* 
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erted  themselTtes  so  diligently,  tltat  there  was  soon  no  lioase 
in  iheir  dty  tbat  did  not  contain  some  Mussnlinans* 

Mohammed  had  hegnn  with  enthusiasm,  he  now  pio» 
oeeded  with  imposture,  he  dedared  that  he  had  been  taken 
up  into  the  serenth  heaven  and  admitted  to  converse  witfa 
the  Most  High.  But  this  monstrous  fiction  disgusted  Ms 
own  disciples,  and  but  for  the  obstinate  zeal  of  Abu  Bekr 
would  have  proved  ruinous  to  all  his  plans.  Soon  after* 
wards,  encouraged  by  the  spread  of  his  creed  at  Medina, 
he  demanded  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  followers,  and 
to  inflame  their  courage,  assured  them  that  whoever  died 
in  his  service,  would  be  instantly  received  into  paradise. 

When  the  magistrates  of  Mecca  heard  of  this  new  act  of 
daring,  they  were  seized  with  terror.  Fearing  that  a  civfl 
war  would  be  kindled  within  their  walls,  they  resolved  to 
put  the  innovator  to  death,  but  Mohammed  received  timdy 
notice  of  his  danger,  and  escaped  with  a  few  followers  to 
Yatreb.  This  event,  called  the  Hejira  or  flight,  is  the  era 
used  by  all  Mohammedan  nations ;  it  occurred  (A.D.  622.) 
in  the  53d  year  of  the  prophet's  age  and  the  13th  of  faia 
mission. 

Mohammed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb;  the 
name  of  the  place  was  changed  into  Medlnet^al-Nabi,  the 
city  of  the  prophet,  or  Medina  the  city  emphatically;  a 
mosque  was  built  for  the  new  worship,  and  all  authority^ 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Mussulmans  commenced  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca ;  plundering  expeditionB 
swept  their  plains,  the  caravans  were  stopped  on  the  roads, 
and  even  the  sacred  month,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  consecrated  to  a  universal  truce,  was  violated  by 
the  followers  of  the  prophet,  who  forged  a  new  revelation 
to  justify  his  disciples.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  skir- 
mishes that  took  place  in  these  marauding  expeditions, 
occurred  at  the  well  of  Bedr ;  the  people  of  Mecca  had  sent 
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nine  liondred  and  fifty  mes  to  protect  the  rich  csnynXL  ftom 
S3rria,  and  Mdbarbmed  with  onlj  two  hundred  and  thirty 
ventured  to  attack  the  escort.  Overpowered  hy  numhers, 
the^  Mmsulmans  were  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  when 
the  prophet,  mounting  his  steed,  flung  a  handful  of  duat 
towards  the  enemy,  exclaiming,  "  May  their  faces  be  con- 
fbuaded."  The  soldiers  of  Mecca  were  seized  with  a  super- 
stitious terror,  and  ceased  to  make  resistance ;  they  were  all 
either  slain  or  made  captive.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as  had 
shown  any  remarkable  hostility  to  Mohammed  were  put  to 
death,  and  a  new  revelation  invented  to  justify  this  cruelty. 
It  was  pretended  and  believed,  that  the  victory  was 
owing  to  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity;  and 
Mohammed  now  declared  war  against  all  who  did  not 
embrace  his  creed,  but  especially  against  the  Jews,  whom 
he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  win  by  persuasion.  A 
second  army  was  sent  from  Mecca,  and  the  Mussulmans 
were  defeated  at  Ohod :  but  Mohammed  declared  that  this 
overthrow  was  a  punishment  for  their  leniency  in  ransoming 
some  of  their  former  captives,  instead  of  exterminating  them 
as  obstinate  unbelievers.  His  followers  took  fresh  courage 
ftom  this  declaration ;  their  numbers  continually  increased, 
the  entire  peninsula  was  distracted  by  their  enterprizes, 
and  ere  long,  Mohammed  became  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  Arabia.  At  length,  he  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
march  against  Mecca ;  convinced  that  the  possession  of  the 
national  metropolis,  and  the  national  temple,  was  alone 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  projects.  The  people 
of  Mecca  besought  a  truce  for  a  year ;  during  which  time 
the  Mussulmans  greatly  extended  their  power  by  subduing 
the  southern  tribes.  At  the  end  of  the  truce,  Mohammed, 
as  had  been  stipulated,  entered  his  native  city,  and  after 
having  performed  his  devotion  at  the  Kaaba,  returned  to 
Medina.  He  again  returned  with  a  powerftil  army,  and 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  brave  but  sanguinary  Khaled, 
who  had  recently  become  a  convert.     Mohammed's  first 
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became  tli6  t^ni]^  of  the  One*  God;  fie'h^^  dtiit&^eS: 
agftin^  tlie  Idolaters  of  Tayef,  and  defeated  tbetfi  hi'  tlie 
field,  Imt  was  unable  to  capture  the  city ;  the  expiHiRiM,'^ 
hoWeVer,  produced  abundance  of  plunder,  and  geveirar  ii6W 
tribes  hasted  to  pay  homage  to  the  prophet. 

Hie  ninth  year  of  the  Hejira(A.D.  631.)  was  remai^Ue 
for  the  number  of  embassies  that  came  from  variocrs  ^fts 
of  Arabia  to  congratulate  Mohammed  on  his  victories,  a^d 
to  demand  instruction  in  his  creed.  The  Kaaba  had  been 
the  rallying  point  for  the  ancient  idolatry  of  Arabia ;  h 
had  no  longer  an  asylum  when  that  temple  became  the 
sanctuary  of  Mussulmans.  These  deputations  shewed  Mt>-^ 
hammed  that  his  great  objects — the  liberation  of  all  Arabfisi' 
firom  foreign  powers,  and  the  union  of  the  Arabs  into  a 
nation — were  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  Ther 
provinces  subject  to  Persia  had  already  thrown  off  the  yoke 
and  adopted  the  creed  of  Isla'm ;  the  southern  pottiorh' 
of  the  peninsula  had  withdrawn  its  allegiance  firom  the 
Abyssinian  king  and  given  it  to  the  prophet  of  Mecca ;  the 
Roman  province  in  the  north,  however,  still  remised 
annexed  to  the  empire,  and  Mohammed  was  now  resolved' 
to  attempt  its  recovery.  After  an  expedition,  which  though 
but  partially  successful,  produced  immense  advantages/ 
Mohammed  returned  to  perform  his  last  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  On  the  road,  he  received  the  submission  of  most 
of  the  tribes  that  had  hitherto  persevered  in  idolatry ;  and, 
among  others,  the  inhabitants  of  Tayef,  who  had  paid  dearly 
for  their  obstinacy,  agreed  to  receive  the  new  religion. 

This  pilgrimage  proved  how  rapid  had  been  the  pi^gress 
of  Islamism ;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men 
followed  the  prophet  to  the  Kaaba,  and  the  multitude  of 
animals  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  exceeded  calculatioa. 
After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  Mohammed  abrogated  the 
sacred  months  of  truce,  declaring  that  the  enemies  of  Ood 
should  be  assailed  equally  at  all  seasons;   he  also  comr 


q^^49fi  2^p|d>e^fl^olisbedtheinterealatia&  bywhklut  wfu(, 
apepq;^jn9ick^ed.taiba  aolar  year.  This  sxxQi<$  of  comnun 
tji|tii9i|^i$.|S^l  pbserved  in  all  Mohammedan  countriea;  and^ 
}^^f^  t^.  l^ginning  of  their  year  falls  sometimes  ijk  qdq 
season  and  sometimes  in  another. 

.,^<^yjb9i;,his  r^um  irom  Mecca,  Mohammed's  health  rapidly 
4|8C)^ed.4  it  is  said  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  a  Jewish 
'V^QijQaii,  who  wished  by  this  experiment  to  determine  his 
pJUiiUns  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  though  the  antidote 
hf  took  Mved  his  life  for  the  time,  yet  his  constitution  never 
rei?9yei:ed  the  shock;  but  it  is  probable  that  licentious 
i^dplg^ij^es  had  weakened  his  frame,  and  rendered  him  too 
fi^^e /to  resist  disease.  Finding  his  malady  increasedi  be 
^ecjAT^.to  his  numerous  wives  that  he  would  entrust  him- 
8^.  to  t^e  care  of  Ayesha  alone,  perhaps  dreading  that  m 
tb^.l^ozysms  of  illness  he  might  betray  some  important 
s^fU  Ay«sha,  the  daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  was  a  wonwA 
of  strpng  mind,  and.  was  more  respected  if  not  more  beloved 
byiher.bvsband  than  any  other  inmate  of  his  harem.  She 
CQmmi^MU^ated  to  the  army  the  different  commands  of  the 
pffopb^r  Glacially  directing  expeditions  to  be  sent  against 
tmo  ^^W;impostors  who  had  appeared  in  Arabia,  and  were 
attacking.  Mohammed  with  his  own  weapons.  As  death 
approached,  the  prophet  began  to  perceive  the  deficiencies 
of,  the  Koran,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an  additional  reve* 
latioA ;  it  was  presumed  that  he  wished  to  appoint  All,  the 
son  of.  the  u^cle  that  had  guarded  his  in&ncy,  and  the 
husband  of  his  .favourite  daughter,  heir  to  his  authority ; 
and  the  enemies  of  that  prince  successfully  exerted  them* 
selves  to  de&at  the  prophet's  design..  Ayesha  especially, 
who  |i^te4  AH  for  having  censured  her  conduct,  and  was 
jealous  of , his  wifp,  the  beautiful  Fatima,  struggled  to  pre- 
vent .the  nopaination;  fierce  clamours  were  raised  round 
thje  .prQphe^'s  bed,  ui^til  in  fainting  accents  he  requested 


ti^ion  tli^  ahajacter  of  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  ^bottt' 
to  h^urst  on  the  Romans  aad>  Persians,  for  these  a^dHsm^ 
were  the  rule  of  their  eonduct  and  the  foandation  «f  th«i^ 
hopes.  ''     .1.   .  . 

"There  are  two  descriptions  of  eyes,  whioh'  the  fttBtH 
hell  shall  not  destroy  ;  the  eyes  that  weep  in' contemplating 
divine  indignation,  and  the  eyes  which  are  closediwheiC  in 
the  act  of  combat  for  the  cause  of  God/* — "  To  urge^wi^ 
speed  a  horse  in  holy  warfare  for  one  night  and  one  day ;  id 
better  than  fasting  for  a  whole  month." — **  He  whor' duiU 
die,  without  having  fought  for  God,  or  who  never  proposed 
that  duty  to  himself,  verily  consigns  himself  to  destmctioii: 
by  his  hypocrisy." — One  more  of  these  aphc^sms  tnaybb 
quoted  as  an  example  of  sublime  orientalism :  '*  la  tiie 
shade  of  the  sabres  Paradise  is  prefigured."  It  is  easy  -to 
conjecture  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  lessons 
on  a.  warlike  chivalrous  people  like  the  Arabs,  men  to 
whom  battle  was  familiar  from  their  in&ncy;  sfttuisL 
courage  was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  the  effect  of 
both  was  irresistible.  •  - 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Conquests  of  the  Saracens. 

(From  A.D.  632  to  A.D.  661) 

The  death  of  Mohammed  had  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  he  had  founded ;  many  of  the  Arabian  tribes  ^niw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  returned  to  the  religion,  of  thejx 
fathen  ;  the  noble  tribe  of  the  Koreish  at  .Mecca  contenw 
plated  the  restoration  of  idolatry,  aud.an  in^cneagungf party 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  impo«to«  HoseUamsf 
Aoiong  the  Mussulmans  themselves  there  wei».-«scnFt 
bickerings  which  threatened  ruinous,  dissensions }  th^ 
Hashemites^.  or  relatives  of  Mohammed,  .were  enraged  at 
seeing  the  supreme  power  removed  from  their  fiunily,  and 


TKETmistascBi  or  mosbilIim  a.  i^i 

h^d^Ali  possessed  the  ambiHdn  6f  'his  wife  Faitimsi,  dr 
Ab^<  B^>T  0vhit3ed  any  sign  of  weakness,  tbe  TfeligioA  of 
IsbTmiwonld  have  been  washed  away  in  the  Mood  oflt^ 
professors.  But  the  new  Khaliph  possessed  abilities  equal  to 
tbe^^sis,  and  fbituaately  the  moderation  of  All  could  not 
%^kno>Ted  by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife  and  her  relations.  ' 
♦T  Abu  BeiET  was  bom  at  Mecca  a  few  years  after  Mo- 
btouncd  ;  hd  was  one  of  the  :first  to  embrace  the  creed  of 
Isla'mv'and  on  becoming  a  convert  he  changed  his  name 
ftimi'Abdi-al-Kaaba,  the  servant  of  the  Kaaba,  to  Abd-allah, 
t&BBP  servant  of  God ;  at  a  later  period,  when  Mohammed 
married  his  daughter  Ayesha,  he  took  the  name  of  Abu^ 
B<ikr,  or^herof  the  virgin.  "WTien  Mohammed  shocked 
nufet  of  his  followers  by  relating  the  story  of  his  night  jour- 
Bdy  to  heaven,  Abu-Bekr  was  foremost  in  swearing  that  he 
believed  '  the  prophet,  and  his  authority  shamed  others 
ditt  o£  their  incredulity.  He  was  the  sole  companion  of 
tli8'{)r0phet  in  his  flight  from  Mecca,  and  shared  with  him 
tbe.^ooflceaiment  in  the  cave  that  hid  him  from  his  pursuers. 
During  Mohammed's  last  illness,  Abu-Bekr,  by  the  pro- 
phet's own  desire,  officiated  for  him  in  the  mosque  at 
Medina,  and  many  thought  that  this  circumstance,  like 
Alexander's  delivery  of  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  was  designed 
as  a  formal  mark  of  his  appointment  to  the  succession. 
The  most  pressing  danger  to  the  new  Khaliph  arose 
from  the  pretensions  of  Moseilama  ;  a  little  before  Moham- 
m^%  death,*  he  had  sent  the  following  letter  to  Medina : 
**^dm  Moseilama  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Mohammed  the 
aij^Osfle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine  and 
halT'^iihe."  To  which  Mohammed  replied;  "From 
M^dnWed*  the  apostle  of  God  to  Moseilama  the  ^  liar. 
Thfe  earth  is  God's  ;  "he  giveth  it  for  inheritance  to  such  of 
HT^  -Sfcrvants  as"  he  pleaseth ;  and  the  happy  issue  ^hall 
at^lend  these'liltal  fear  him.*'  War  would  have  instantly 
fWWv^-ed'lhis'  cbrrcis^Oftdend^,  but  for  the  mortal  Illness  of 
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Mohammed,  which  Moseilama  represented  as  a  proof  that 
Heaven  had  decided  against  his  rival.  Abu^Bekr  entmsts^ 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Khaled-ebn'-al-Waladt  whom 
Mohammed  on  account  of  his  desperate  bravery  had  »atoed 
'*  the  sword  of  God ;"  unfortunately  his  cruelty  was  eqmd 
to  his  courage,  and  his  sanguinary  conduct  in  Syria  pro- 
cured him  the  more  merited  title  of  "  the  scourge  of  Chiist- 
lans."  Khaled  encountered  the  impostor's  army  near 
Akrabah,  and  gained  a  decided  victory ;  Moseilama  feO  by 
the  lance  of  a  negro  slave,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  followera 
lay  with  him  on  the  plain.  The  survivors  returned  to  their 
allegiance ;  several  other  impostors  either  fled  or  sttbtoitted, 
and  the  restless  Xhaled  marched  his  army  into  Irak,  where 
he  gained  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  and  brought  the 
provinces  of  the  Lower  Tigris  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Koran. 

Khaled  was  recalled  from  Irak  to  share  in  a  more  im* 
portant  expedition.  Syria  and  Palestine  had  long  attract^ 
the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  whom  commercial  intercourse 
had  made  acquainted  with  its  fertility ;  Jerusalem  was 
regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  Uie  Mussulmaens  as 
by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  tradition  relates  that  Mo«- 
hammed  after  viewing  the  lovely  valley  of  Damasoas  from 
one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly 
Paradise  destined  for  the  inheritance  of  true  believers. 
Abu-Bekr  himself  had  perhaps  visited  these  provinces, 
for  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  ever  spoke  in  grateful  terms 
of  the  hospitable  conduct  of  the  Syrian  monks.  His  cele- 
brated directions  to  his  generals  display  knowledge  of  the 
country  as  well  as  political  wisdom.  It  would  be  nnpar* 
donable  to  quote  Abu-Bekr's  words  without  noticing  their 
co-incidence  with  what  is  generally  considered  a  prophetic 
description  of  the  Saracens  in  the  book  of  Revelations*; 

*  Revelations  ix.  4. 
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tbe  reader  who  makes  the  con^aiisoii  cannot  avoid  hdng 
atmd^  by  the  temaikahle  sinularity  between  the  language 
of  the  Khaliph  and  the  Apoetle. 

When  the  anny  was  assembled,  Abu-Bekr  addressed 
the  c^iief  commander  in  the  following  terms  ;  "  Take  care, 
Yesi'd  £bn«aba-Sofia'n«  to  treat  yonr  men  with  tenderness 
and  lenity.  Consult  with  yonr  officers  on  all  pressing  oc- 
casions, andenooorage  them  to  fiice  the  enemy  with  bravery 
and  resolution.  If  yon  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  women  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm  trees, 
destroy  not  the  fields  of  com.  Spare  all  finit-trees,  slay 
no,  cattle  bat  snch  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  food* 
Alwi^s  preserve  your  engagements  inviolate;  spare  the 
religious  persons  who  dwell  in  monasteries,  and  injure  not 
the  places  in  which  they  worship  God.  As  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  s3magogue  of  Satan  who  shave  their  crowns, 
cleave  their  skulls,  unless  they  embrace  Islamism  or  pay 
tribute."  Remembrance  of  their  hospitality  had  thus 
purchased  safety  for  the  monks,  while  the  secular  clergy 
were  devoted  to  destruction. 

Heraclius  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  ap- 
pToadung  invasion ;  he  assembled  his  conndl  at  Emessa, 
and  r^resented  in  forcible  terms  the  corruptions  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  danger  that  menaced  the  empire.  But 
k  was  impossible  to  inspire  martial  spirit  into  hearts 
devoted  to  profligate  pleasures;  and,  with  a  melancholy 
foreboding; of  the  issue,  the  emperor  took  the  necessary  pre- 
cautioDS,  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  At  first,  the 
progress  of  the  Saracens  was  slow,  and  they  received  some 
severe  checks ;  but  the  aspect  of  afiGurs  was  changed  by 
the  arrival  of  Khaled ;  his  daring  energy  prevailed  in  every 
cqmhat..  The  imperialists,  filled  with  terror,  no  longer 
dared  to  £ace  the  enemy  ;  the  governor  of  Bosra,  in  sheer 
terror,  betrayed  the  place  to  the  Arabs ;  and  the  KhaHph's 
forces  were  thus  enabled  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Da- 
mascus.    Heraclius,  anxious  to  save  a  city  of  such  impor- 
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tance,  levied  hastily  a  great  anny,  and  entrusted  it  to  his 
brother  Theodoras,  or,  as  the  eastern  writers  say,  to  an 
Armenian  nobleman  named  Werdan.  Although  the  im- 
perial army  far  outnumbered  the  invaders,  the  Saracens 
never  doubted  of  success ;  all  their  generals,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  met  together  in  the  plains  of  Ajnadin  the 
same  day  (July  13th  A.D.  633) ;  and  this  junction  of 
their  forces  at  the  moment  the  Romans  were  approaching, 
was  regarded  as  a  miracle  by  the  enthusiastic  Mussulmans. 
The  women  who  followed  the  camp,  shared  in  the  general 
ardour,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  squadron  ready  for 
the  field.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  battle  that  lasted  from  the  dawn  of  day  to  the  fall  of 
night ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  ended  in  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Christians  ;  who  are  said  by  the  oriental 
authors  to  have  lost  fifty  thousand  men,  while  less  than 
five  hundred  Saracens  were  slain. 

The  battle  of  Ajnadin  decided  the  fate  of  Damascus  ; 
though  the  citizens  protracted  their  defence  for  a  year 
longer.  At  length,  they  were  exhausted,  and  offered  to 
surrender  to  Abu  Obeidah ;  for  they  dreaded  the  ferocity 
of  the  merciless  Khaled.  Abu  Obeidah  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  without  consulting  his  colleague ;  but 
while  he  entered  the  city  peacefully  on  one  side,  Khaled 
had  won  his  way  by  storm  on  the  other,  and  announced 
to  the  despairing  inhabitants  that  he  would  give  no  quarter. 
The  slaughter  continued  through  every  street,  until  the 
savage  conquerors  met  Abu  Obeidah  and  his  troops ;  an 
angry  controversy  ensued ;  one  leader  urging  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  treaty,  the  other  the  sanguinary  injunctions  of 
the  Koran.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  part  of  the 
city  occupied  by  Abu  Obeidah  should  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  capitulation  ;  but  Khaled  greatly  limited  the  stipu- 
lated  advantage.  It  had  been  agreed,  that  those  who 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  with  their  property  ;  Khaled  would  only  grant  them 
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protection  for  three  days  ;  and  when  that  period  was  ex- 
pired, he  pursued  the  fugitives  with  a  large  hody  of  horse, 
guided  hy  a  renegade,  whose  wife  had  joined  the  hand  of 
exiles,  through  indignation  at  her  hushand's  apostacy.  The 
ftigitives  were  overtaken,  and  one  man  alone  was  spared  to 
carry  the  news  of  these  disasters  to  Constantinople.  Among 
the  female  captives,  was  the  daughter  of  Heradius ;  her 
Saracen  captors  offered  her  to  their  renegade  guide,  whose 
wife  had  stabbed  herself  tlie  instant  she  fell  into  his  hands. 
But  the  apostate,  struck  with  remorse,  vowed  himself  to 
perpetual  widowhood  ;  and  the  princess  was,  with  his  con- 
sent, restored  to  her  father  without  ransom.  • 

A  messenger  was  sent  with  the  intelligence  of  this 
important  conquest  to  Abu  Bekr ;  but  the  Khaliph  lived 
not  to  receive  the  joyous  news.  He  died  on  the  very  day 
that  the  city  was  taken,  bequeathing  the  empire  to  Omar. 
During  his  brief  reign,  Abu  Bekr  had  done  much  to  con- 
solidate the  Saracenic  empire  ;  he  collected  the  scattered 
revelations  of  Mohammed,  and  arranged  the  Koran  in  the 
form  that  it  still  retains.  His  character  was  remarkable 
for  moderation  and  generosity  ;  he  retained  no  portion 
of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his  armies,  but  distributed 
it  to  his  soldiers  and  the  poor.  To  his  subjects  he  was 
always  easy  of  access  ;  and  both  by  precept  and  example 
encouraged  the  republican  simplicity,  so  remarkable  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Saracens.  Even  the  partizans  of  Ali, 
who  regard  him  as  a  usurper,  reverence  his  memory,  on 
account  of  his  moderation  and  virtue. 

Omar  displayed  some  reluctance  to  accept  the  bequest 
of  Abu  Bekr ;  when  the  Khaliph  announced  to  him  his 
design  of  naming  him  successor,  Omar  coolly  replied  that 
he  had  no  need  of  the  place.  "  But  the  place  has  need  of 
you,"  replied  Abu  Bekr ;  and  Omar  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded.  He  took  the  title  of  Emir  al  Momemin,  or 
Commander  of  the  Faithful;  a  title  continued  to  all  his 
successors  in  the  Khaliphate.     Even  before  his  accession, 
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Omar  bad.  di^lay«d  «a  u0w(»:thy  jealousy  of  the  gaUtut 
Khaled;'  no -sooner  was  be  seated  on  the  tbrone,  than  he 
trans&rxed  the  oommand  of  the  Syrian  array  from  Khaled 
to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  deposed  general  showed  no  s%n  ^ 
discootent,  but  declared  that  in  whatever  sti^iojqk  of  4ilq  he 
was  placed,  be  would  be  a  faithful  servant  to  the<  successor 
of  Mohammed.  An  opportunity  was  soon. olEeced  for 
proving  his  fidelity ;  Abu  Obeidah  sent  a  detachment  m£ 
his  army  to  plunder  the  Christians,  at  an  annual  fail?  h^ 
near  a  monastery  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  jof  Anti-I#i- 
banus.  The  Saracens  had  not  inquired  the  strength  of 
the  enemy ;  they  were  outnumbered  and  surrounded,  ap- 
pearing, as  the  oriental  historian  quaintly  observesj  ''like 
a  white  spot  in  a  black  cameFs  skin."  One  horseman,  out 
his  way  through,  and  brought  intelligence  to  Khaled  of 
the  danger  of  his  countrymen ;  the  brave  warrior  hasted 
with  his  detachment  to  their  relief;  his  name  filled  tke 
Christians  with  terror ;  they  fled  in  confusion :  not  ooly 
was  AbdaUah  saved,  but  the  rich  plunder  of , the  assembled 
merchants  became  the  prey  of  the  Saracens. 

Abu  Obeidah  sent  a  faithful  account  of  this  brilliant 
achievement  to  the  Khaliph ;  adding  that  som.e  Mohamtne-^ 
dans  had  been  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  Syria,  aiid  had 
broken  the  law  of  the  prophet  by  drinking  ¥rine.  Omar,  ?n 
reply,  took  no  notice  of  Khaled*s  services,  but  commanded 
that  those  who  had  defiled  themselves  with  wine  should  l>e 
punished  by  the  bastinado.  When  Abu  Obeidah  proclaimed 
this  edict,  the  transgressors  came  forward,  voluntarily  con- 
fessed their  crime  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  submitted 
to  the. punishment. 

Several  of  the  Syrian  cities  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Pa- 
mascusy  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Saracens ;  Bmesaa 
and  Baalhec,  with  some  others  of  less  note,,  were  taken  hy 
force.  But  Omar  was  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress 
of  Abu  Obeidah ;  he  vrole  him  a  reproachful  letter,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  Mussulmans  were  sacrificing  the 
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service  of  God  and  his  Apostle  for  Che  women  and  wealth 
of  Syria.  When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  army,  the 
warriors  shed  tears  of  rage  and  remorse,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  to  battle. 

Heradins  was  roused  from  his  luxurious  repose  at 
Andoch,  by  the  news  of  successive  losses ;  he  resolved  to 
make  one  more  vigorous  effort  to  protect  his  empire,  and 
assembled  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  which 
be  entrusted  to  Vahan  *,  a  general  of  some  experience. 
When  Abu  Obeidah  heard  the  news,  conscious  of  his  own 
defitiiencies  he  resigned  the  chief  command  to  Khaled. 
Vahan  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  prince,  named  Jabalah, 
who  had  formerly  embraced  Islam,  but  had  resumed  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  through  dislike  of  Omar.  On 
the  advance  of  the  imperial  army,  Khaled  abandoned 
Emessa  and  took  post  behind  the  river  Yermouk,  which 
flows  from  mount  Hermon  into  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Vahan  followed  the  Saracens  slowly,  always  keeping 
the  allied  Arabs  in  his  van,  because,  as  he  said,  it  was 
prudent  to  let  "diamond  cut  diamond ;*'  he  lost  precious 
time  in  a  negociation,  which  afforded  the  Saracens  time  for 
obtaining  reinforcements  from  Arabia. 

Both  sides  having  prepared  for  action,  the  battle  of  the 
Yermouk  commenced,  and  was  maintained  with  unabated 
fury  for  several  days ;  the  Saracens  were  several  times 
driven  back  to  their  camp,  and  as  often  rallied  by  the 
reproaches  of  the  women,  and  by  the  example  of  the  female 
heroines,  who  frequently  charged  the  Christian  lines.  The 
fate  of  the  desperate  conflict  was  finally  decided  by  the 
criminality  of  some  of  Vahan's  officers ;  they  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  every  night  at  the  house  of  a  Christ- 
ian merchant,  and  they  repaid  his  kindness  by  violating  his 
wife,  and  murdering  his  child.  The  injured  husband 
having  vainly  sought  redress  from  Vahan,  betrayed  a  divi- 
sion which  he  had  undertaken  to  guide,  into  the  hands  of  the 

*  Inaccurately  called  Manuel  by  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History. 
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Saracens,  and  Khaled  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a  decisive 
chaige  through  the  centre  of  the  Christian  Hues*  The 
rout  was  complete  ;  Yahan's  soldiers  at  once  resigned  hope, 
they  were  hewn  down  without  resistance,  and  it  was.UQt 
until  they  were  weary  of  slaughter  that  the  Saracens  began 
to  make  prisoners.  Seventy  thoustmd  of  the  b^t  soldiers 
of  HeracHus,  with  their  general  and  principjal  offic^is,  fel} 
in  this  fatal  field.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter ;  cold,  and 
rivers  swollen  by  the  floods,  proved  fatal  to  as  many. more  ; 
about  forty  thousand  were  made  prisoners.  It  is  probable 
that  the  oriental  authors  have  exaggerated  these  ])umber9j 
but  they  have  fairly  described  the  result  of  the  battle  "  at 
Yermouk,  an  empire  was  lost  and  won."  Four  thousand 
Saracens  fell  and  were  buried  on  the  field.  The  great 
success  thus  obtained  by  the  Mussulmans  was  attributed} 
primarily  to  the  prayers  of  Omar,  and  then  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  women,  but  neither  would  have  been  of  much 
avail  but  for  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  Khaleda 

Scarcely  waiting  for  the  army  to  be  refreshed  after  tUs 
dreadful  battle,  Abu  Obeidah,  who  had  resumed  the  qoxd- 
mand  by  order  of  the  Xhaliph,  advanced  against  Jeru- 
salem. After  a  brief  resistance,  the  inhabitants  resigned 
all  hope  of  success,  and  offered  to  surrender,  if  the  Khaliph 
would  come  in  person  to  receive  their  submission.  Omar 
having  received  this  proposition,  resolved  to  comply ;  and 
departed  from  Medina,  with  an  equipage  whose  simplicity 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  splendour  of  eastern 
sovereigns.  He  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel,  laden  with 
two  sacks,  in  one  of  which  were  dried  fruits,  and  in  the 
other  parched  com  ;  before  him  was  a  large  leather  bottle 
of  water,  and  behind  him  a  large  wooden  dish.  When  he 
reached  the  camp  he  preached  a  sermon  on  moderation  to 
his  soldiers  ;  and  having  seen  some  of  the  Saracens  clothed 
in  silk,  he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  by  the  heels  through 
the  mud,  until  their  splendid  garments  were  torn  to  pieces. 

Sophronius,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  was  deputed  to 
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arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  patriarch ;  the 
conditions  have  ever  since  served  as  a  model  to  the  Mus- 
sfilmans ;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Christians  should  he 
protected  in  person,  property  and  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion, but  that  their  Churches  should  be  open  to  every 
Mohammedan  that  pleased  to  enter.  No  crosses  were 
permitted  to  be  exhibited  outside  the  churches,  bells  were 
forbidden  to  be  rung,  and  religious  processions  strictly 
prohibited.  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  make  converts, 
iaor  to  hinder  their  relatives  from  embracing  Isla^m  ;  they 
were  also  forbidden  to  use  the  dress,  names,  and  forms  of 
salutation  peculiar  to  Mussulmans.  It  was  further  required 
that  every  Christian  should  rise  up  as  a  mark  of  reverence 
before  a  Mohammedan,  and  entertain  him  three  days  gra- 
tuitously when  on  a  journey.  As  soon  as  these  terms  were 
ratified  the  Saracens  entered  the  holy  city,  Omar  marching 
at  their  head  in  familiar  conversation  with  Sophronius, 
whom  the  Khaliph  was  anxious  to  protect  from  the  fana- 
ticism of  his  followers.  Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of 
good  fiuth  displayed  by  Omar,  he  refused  to  pray  in  any 
of  the  Christian  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans  should 
take  advantage  of  his  example,  and  convert  it  into  a 
mosque.  He  chose  the  ground  on  which  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  stood,  for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  that  bears 
his  name ;  and  as  it  was  covered  with  filth  of  every  kind, 
he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the  spot  to  his  soldiers  by 
removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Beraea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by 
the  Saracens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months, 
but  was  finally  taken  by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Yulcinna, 
with  several  of  his  principal  ofilcers,  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan faitli.  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  province,  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  conquerors.  Heraclius  had 
lingered  within  its  walls,  hoping  that  some  change  of  fortune 
might  yet  drive  back  the  invaders  to  their  deserts ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  tents  of  the  Saracens  clustering  round 
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the  beleaguered' ramparts/ he  lost  hope,  and  determined  on 
flighlt;  From  the  walls  of  Antiock  he  gazed  in  tears  on 
the  fraitfdl  valley  between  the  chains,  of  Idbasms  aiid 
Anti-«Libanu8^  and  bade  a  last  farewell  to-  a  conntry  that 
had  been  deservedly  regarded  as  the  pride  of  has  Empire* 
Descending  into  the  city  he  assembled  a  oounc&l»'  and 
eloquently  bewailed  the  miserable  fate  of  Syria,  wbach  be 
devoutly  attributed  to  the  sins  of  die  prince  and  the  people; 
then,  accompanied  by  a  few  domestics,  he  made  hoe  way 
to  the  shore,  and  embarked  for  Constantinople;  The 
renegade  Youkinna,  with  some  of  his  compantona,  soon  afitet 
gained  admission  into  Antioch^  pretending  that  tbey  had 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Saara* 
cens  threw  open  the  gates.  It  was  expected  that  Csesarea 
would  have  made  a  formidable  resistance,  as  it  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  its  governor,  prince  Constantine,  had  fre- 
quently given  proof  of  his  valour  and  ability ;  but  Con* 
stantine  imitated  the  example  of  his  &ther,  and  fiediin  a 
small  vessel  by  night,  to  the  shores  of  Thraoe.  The 
citizens  of  Cassarea  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  resistance, 
and  capitulated  before  the  enemy  was  within  sight  of 
the  walls.  Six  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
entrance  of  the  Saracens  into  Syria,  when  they  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  entire  country.  The  seventh 
year  brought  a  dreadful  plague,  the  common  attendant  on 
Eastern  wars,  that  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  the  eon*- 
querors  and  extended  its  ravages  into  northern  Araibia. 
Khaled  escaped  the  dangers  of  war  and  pestilencoi  to*  die 
of  a  broken  heart.  The  jealous  Omar,  encouraged  peF> 
jured  informers  to  charge  the  brave  warrior  with  em- 
bezzlement :  he  was  condemned  to  pay  enormous  fines, 
and  to  endure  indignities  still  more  mortilyiiig  to  has 
proud  spirit.  At  length  he  sunk  under  persecuti<»it  re* 
gretting  with  his  latest  breath,  ^at  he  had  not  found  a 
soldier's  grave  in  some  of  the  fields  of  hk  glory. 

Mesopotamia  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Syria ;  a  nngie 
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cAinpnigii  soiBced  for  its  sukjugatioiiy  and  AmruV  who  now 
oonHoanded  the  Saracenic  armies^  Tesolved'  ontbeiconfl^iKat 
cX.  £g3rpt.  The  biiduyp  of  Akoandria,  eontiaoed*  that 
loa  coimtiy  must  soon  share  the  fate  of  Syria,  had  secretly 
estcnd  iBto'negoeiations  with  Omar;  HemoUua  refo«ed 
to  ratify'  ihs  prtlatei'a  unauthorized  proceedings^  and  hp 
tbos  aferded' die  enemy  a  plausible  pretext  for  invading 
that  provinecw  The  intrigues  at  Medina  had  nearly 
vessued  Bgypt  ^  Omar,  influenced  by  jealousy,  wrote  to 
prohibit  Amru'  from  invading  that  country,  but  permitted 
him  to  perBerero  if  he  had  passed  the  frontiens.  Amru' 
nscei^ed  a  hint  of  the  Khaliph's  designs,  he  did  not  open 
the  letter  until  he  reached  Rhinocolura,  the  modem  Al 
Anscb,  witibin  the  precincts  of  Egypt,  and  thus  was  en- 
iMed  to  avail  himself  of  Omar's  permission.  The  im- 
perial gemerals  struggled  manfully  to  save  this  valuable 
province,  but  their  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  bishop,  and  the  disloyalty  of  the  Copts  or  native 
Egyptians,  who  were  weary  of  Byzantine  oppression. 
Amra'  was  every  where  victorious,  city  after  city  was 
-taken,  and  at  length  he  appeared  before  Alexandria,  the 
last  hold  of  iJie  empire  in  Egypt.  Heraclius,  during  the 
fourteen  months  that  the  siege  lasted,  made  but  feeble  efforts 
for  its  relief;  he  did  not  live  to  witness  its  fall,  but  sunk 
under  sorrow  and  infirmity,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign.  (A«D.  641.)  His  son  Constantine  survived  him  but 
a  fow^  months,  and  the  Byzantines,  occupied  by  the  dis- 
tractiona  of  a  disputed  succession,  abandoned  Aleixandita 
to  its  >fote; 

'  At  length  Alexandria  was  taken  by  assault,  but  •  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  on  board  the  vessels 
in  die  harbours.  Amru'  was  a  generous  ooiifuwors  he 
granled'  the  inhabitants  protection  of  person  and  ^pvoperliy 
for  the  payment  of  a  ttiodorate^  tribute,  aad  he  prevented 
his  fanatical  followers  from  defocingtiiepviblie  monuments. 
Among  the'  tiisasures  of  the  dt^  w«a  the  great  library, 
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founded  ifUithe  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  had  be^i  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire ;  it 
contained^  we  are  told,  more  than  half  a  million  of  books, 
and  the  citizens  supplicated  Amru^to  preserve  this  valuable 
colkctioa  &om  ruini.  He  wrote  to  Omar  for  instructions 
on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following  rej^y.  ^*  Yon 
ask  me  concerning  books  ;  if  they  contain  what  is  already 
in  the  Koran,  they  are  useless;  if  they  coQitradict  that 
sacred  volume,  they  are  pernicious.  Cause  them  therefore 
to  be  burned."  These  barbarous  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
literature  thus  sustained  a  loss  whose  extent  can  never  be 
estimated.  The  complete  conquest  of  Egypt  presented  no 
difSculty  after  the  capture  of  Alexandria ;  it  was  adiieved 
at  a  fortunate  moment :  Arabia  was  b^inning  to  be  de- 
solated by  a  famine,  when  Amru'  sent  an  abundance  of  com 
firom  his  fertile  conquest,  which  averted  this  calamity. 

Persia  had  not  escaped  from  attack,  while  the  Saracens 
were  engaged  in  Syria  ;  the  Arabs,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Irak,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  their  efforts  were  not 
crowned  with  their  usual  success.  A  desultory  warfare  was 
maintained  for  several  years,  until  Omar,  finding  Syria 
secure,  resolved  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Yezdejerd, 
and  extirpate  the  Magian  idolatry.  Yezdejerd,  hearing 
of  the  preparations  made  against  him,  sent  an  envoy  to 
Saad  ebn  Wakass,  the  Khaliph's  general,  and  Saad  in 
return  ordered  three  Arab  scheiks  to  wait  on  Yezdejerd 
at  Al  Modain.  The  interview  was  a  singular  specimen  of 
eastern  diplomacy.  Yezdejerd  in  a  long  speech  described 
the  Arabs  as  beggarly  lizard  eaters,  who  visited  Persia 
to  get  a  taste  of  decent  food ;  resentment  for  their  out- 
rages, he  said,  was  checked  by  pity  for  their  wants,  and 
he  generously  offered  to  supply  them  with  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  families  if  they  would  return  home. 
To  this  strange  harangue  the  ambassadors  listened  with 
inflexible  gravity  ;  when  it  was  concluded,  they  stated  the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed,  and  offered  him  his  choice. 
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of  the  **  Koran,  tribute,  or  the  sword."  The  embassy  was 
dismidsed,  and  the  Persians  prepared  for  war  with  all  the 
vigour  of  which  their  declining  empire  was  capable. 

F^rokhzad,  the  Persian  general,  felt  but  little  confidence 
in  his  .superiority  of  numbers  ;     he  used  every  artifice  of 
war  and  negociation    to    avoid   an  engagement,  but  he 
was  aft  length  forced  to  a  general  action  in  the  plains  of 
Cadesia .  or  Kudseah  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.     For 
three  d|iys  the  Persians  and  Arabs  fought  with  doubtful 
fortune  ;   on  the  fourth,  the   ranks  of  the  former  were 
thrown  into  disorder  by  a  furious  whirlwind  which  drove 
clor^ds  of  dust  into  their  faces ;  the  Saracens  seized  the 
decisive  moment  to  charge,  and  the  Persian  army  was  put 
to  the  rout.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  for  the  disordered 
lines  of  the  Persians  prevented  resistance  and  impeded 
flight:  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  while  the  loss  of  the   Saracens  scarcely  amounted 
to  eight  thousand.     Never  had  the  Arabs  obtained  such 
valuable  plunder,  and  numerous  were  the  mistakes  that 
arose  from  their  ignorance  of  its  worth.     "  I  will  give  any 
quantity  of  this  yellow  money  for  a  little  white,"  exclaimed 
a  son  of  the  desert,  anxious  to  exchange  gold,  which  he 
had  never  before  seen,  for  silver,  which  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate.     But  the  greatest  acquisition  of  the  day  was 
the  national  standard  of  Persia,  the  celebrated  blacksmith's 
apron,  which  every  monarch  from  the  days  of  Ardeshi'r  had 
enriched  with  valuable  jewels.  The  battle  of  Nahavend  was 
still  more  dedsive,  the  Arab  writers  call  it  "  the  victory 
of  vjk^toiies,"  for  on  this  fatal  field  the  monarchy  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  cloven  down.     Yezdejerd  protracted 
his  life  a  few  years  as  a  helpless  fugitive,  and  was  finally 
murdered  by  a  miller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge. 
Thus  fell  the  last  sovereign  of  the  house  which  had  go- 
verned Persia  for  more  than  four  centuries.     (A.D.  641.) 
After  the  flight  of  Yezdejerd,  the  conquerors  overran  the 
whole  of  Persia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus,  destroy- 
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ing  with  bigot  fary,  eyery  historical  moniunent,  and  every 
religious  edifice.  A  great  portion  of  the  conquered  em- 
braced the  religion  of  the  victors  ;  the  rest  fled  into  distmt 
lands.  The  descendants  of  these  exiles,  the  ParseeS)  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  trading  port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Arabian  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of 
the  conquered  country,  and  Persia  continued  to  be  «  province 
of  the  empire  of  the  Khaliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  restore  its  independence. 

While  the  Persian  empire  was  sinking  under  the  attacks 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  east,  Amm^  was  extending  the  do- 
minion of  the  Khaliphs  over  northern  Afiica ;  he  had  sub- 
dued all  the  countries  between  the  Nile  and  the  desert  of 
Barca,  when  his  career  was  arrested  by  inteUigenoe  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Khalipb.  A  Persian  slave  named  Fexo'z 
complained  to  Omar  of  some  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  master,  and  not  obtaining  satisfiiction,  he  assailed 
the  Kbaliph  in  the  pulpit  at  Medina  while  engaged  in 
morning  prayer,  and  mortally  wounded  him  with  a  dagger 
( A.D.  645).  The  congregation  rushed  upon  the  muideser, 
who  made  a  desperate  resistance ;  thirteen  persons  were 
wounded,  seven  of  them  mortally,  before  he  could  be 
subdued,  and  when  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
overpowered,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  thus  escaped  a  death 
by  torture. 

Omar's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the 
Ivonnees,  and  deeply  execrated  by  the  Shi  ahs.  His  seve- 
rity and  simplicity,  which  bordered  on  barbarism,  aare 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury  and  magnificence 
of  his  successors.  He  had  neither  palace,  court,  nor  gwurd, 
scarcely  even  a  house ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  the 
mosque,  praying  and  preadiing  to  the  people ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  passed  in  the  public  market  place,  where 
clothed  in  an  old  torn  robe,  he  ate,  drank,  slept,  and 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes  of  the  East. 
His  usual  food  was  a  preparation  of  barley,  seasoned  with 
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salt,  bat  he  fteqaemtlj,  as  a  penaitoei  laldL  the  sale  siside ; 
bi»  only  drink  was  water.  Whm  hi^  meals  ntn^e  served, 
he  invited  fill  present  to  participate,  not  disdaining  the 
company  of  the  meanest  beggar.  Bnt  notwithstanding  tlds 
excessive  siitaplkily,  Islamism  is  indebted  to  Omar  for 
maeny  of  it9  principal  institutions.  He  erected,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  celelntited  mosqne  of  Jerusalem  ; 
he  exilarged  and  beautified  the  mosque  of  Medina;  be 
founded  several  cities,  especially  Fostal;,  or  Old  Cairo, 
in  Egypt ;  Oufa  and  Bassorah,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  By  his  orders  also  the  ancient 
canal  between  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea,  was  repaired,  to 
ftcOitate  the  transport  of  com  from  Egypt  to  Arabia. 

To  this  Khaliph  also  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the 
era  of  the  Hejira ;  before  his  time  their  epochs  were  wars, 
famines,  plagues,  &c.  and  their  chronology  consequently 
a  mass  of  confusion.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  a  police 
in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.  Before 
his  reign,  the  Arabs,  accustomed  to  lawless  independence, 
would  admit  of  no  restraint,  and  the  immense  conquests  of 
l3ie  Saracens  had  caused  such  a  concourse  of  strangers 
that  the  cities  were  as  dangerous  residences  as  the  open 
country.  He  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  pensions  for  the  wounded  or 
disabled ;  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  whom  age 
had  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder  would 
have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provision  which  Omar 
made  for  the  support  of  their  declining  years. 

Though  Omar  had  several  children,  he  refused  to  nomi- 
nate any  of  them  his  successor,  but  chose  six  of  the  sur- 
viving companions  of  the  Prophet  to  elect  a  KhaHph.  The 
electors  long  hesitated  between  Othman  and  AH,  who  were 
both  sons-*in-law  of  Mohammed,  but  finally  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former,  on  account  of  Ali's  reluctance  to  acknow- 
ledge the  legitimacy  of  the  former  Khaliph s. 

Othman  was  a  natire  of  Mecca,  a  member  of  the  same 
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tribe,  but  not  tbe  same  family  as  Mohammed.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest. conyerts  to  Islamismi  and  on  account 
of  his  great  learning  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Prophet.  His  zeal,  ability,  and  fidelity,  were  highly  es« 
teemed  by  Mohammed,  who  gave  him  successively  two 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  had  attained  his  eightieth  year,  but  age  seemed 
not  to  have  abated  his  vigour.  After  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  he  directed  his  attention  to  new  conquests ; 
the  Mussulman  armies  acting  under  his  orders  completed 
the  siibjugation  of  Persia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus»  and 
the  borders  of  India.  Another  army  directed  its  march 
Westward,  and  subdued  Northern  AMca,  as  far  as  the 
wastes  of  the  Atlantic.  Othman  had  even  the  glory  of 
triumphing  by  sea.  A  fleet  equipped  under  his  orders 
in  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  conquered  the  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  menaced  the  Southern  coasts  of 
Europe.  Moavriyah,  the  lieutenant  of  Syria,  who  com- 
manded this  naval  expedition,  threw  down  and  destroyed 
the  celebrated  brazen  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Apollo  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high,  erected  across 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  that  vessels  sailed  between 
its  legs.  A  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa  purchased  the 
fragments,  and  the  metal  furnished  loads  for  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  camels.  While  the  Saracens  were  thus  rapidly 
establishing  an  empire,  greater  than  any  which  the  world  had 
yet  witnessed,  the  rulers  of  Byzantium  seemed  utterly  in- 
sensible of  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened,  or 
the  disgrace  they  incurred  ;  whilst  province  after  province 
was  reft  from  their  sway,  civil  and  religious  feuds  engrossed 
their  entire  attention^  and  the  hundred  years  during  which 
the  Heraclian  dynasty  endured,  offer  to  the  historian 
nothing  but  a  melancholy  record  of  treason,  assassination, 
and  perfidy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dnell  upon  this  dark 
catalogue  of  crimes,  for  the  Eastern  empire  had  now  lost 
its  historical  importance. 
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The  wondroas  successes  of  the  Saracens  produced  the 
usual  effect  of  prosperity.  Unbridled  luxury  spread  through 
every  class  of  Mussulmans ;  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 
so  recently  were  almost  naked,  rivalled  the  greatest  poten- 
tates in  wealth  and  splendour .  Othman  himself  accelerated 
the  progress  of  the  corruption  to  which  he  finally  fell  a 
victim.  Naturally  mild  and  liberal,  he  knew  not  how  to 
pronounce  a  refusal ;  and  in  his  day,  as  in  our  own,  the 
most  urgent  candidates  were  not  always  the  most  worthy. 
The  old  companions  of  the  Prophet  were  neglected  for 
younger  and  more  licentious  competitors;  it  was  even 
complained  that  honours  were  bestowed  on  many  who  had 
inveterately  opposed  the  creed  of  Isla'm. 

But  it  was  towards  members  of  his  own  family  that  the 
third  Khaliph  chiefly  displayed  his  culpable  indulgence; 
every  thing  was  abandoned  to  them ;  honours,  wealth,  and 
offices  of  state.  The  spirit  of  independence  which  cha- 
racterizes every  rising  religion,  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Mussulmans;  acknowledging  no  guide  or 
rule  but  religious  sentiment,  equality  seemed  to  them  not 
merely  a  right  but  a  duty.  Strong  remonstrances  were 
addressed  to  the  Khaliph;  they  were  listened  to,  and 
disregarded. 

The  same  disorder  spread  into  religion :  as  soon  as  the 
traditions  derived  from  the  Prophet  were  dimmed  by  their 
transmission  to  a  new  generation,  sects  began  to  be  formed 
in  every  quarter;  one  enthusiast  preached  community  of 
goods,  and  thus  excited  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  another 
announced  the  speedy  re-appearance  of  Mohammed  to 
remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state ;  and  by  this  doctrine 
increased  the  popular  discontent  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment. There  was  only  one  source  of  confusion  which 
Othman  exerted  himself  to  remedy.  Several  copies  of  the 
Koran  after  it  had  been  compiled  by  Abu  Bekr  got  abroad, 
and  the  differences  between  them  threatened  to  unsettle 
the  foundations  of  the  faith.     Othman  caused  all  these 
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copies  to  be  collected,  and  destroyed  those,  that  diflfefed 
from  the  standard  edition.  This  proceeding  produced  great 
discontent ;  and,  as  he  had  in  some  degree  changed  the 
established  ceremonial  of  worship  also,  he  was  described  -as 
a  deceiver,  a  heresiarch,  an  enemy  of  God  and  malt« 

The  democratic  form  of  the  government  contribvted  not 
a  little  to  increase  these  disorders.  Under '  Mohammed, 
and  the  first  Khaliphs,  nothing  of  importance  was  tratiB* 
acted  without  the  consent  of  the  peofde  assembled  in  the 
mosque,  where  all  but  slaves  had  a  right  to  give  ttuh 
opinions.  Whilst  the  rulers  were  men  of  firmness  and 
authority,  no  inconvenience  resulted  from  this  practice,  bat 
under  the  feeble  Othman  such  a  course  naturally  and 
necessarily  led  to  unbridled  licentiousness.  At  Medina 
and  in  the  provinces,  public  worship  was  disturbed  by 
angry  disputes  that  frequently  came  to  blows.  Othman 
himself  was  one  day  attacked  with  stones  in  the  pulpit, 
and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  exasperated  ccmw 
gregation. 

Parties  soon  began  to  be  formed.  Every  province  de- 
manded a  new  governor,  every  faction  a  new  Khaliph.  The 
ancient  companions  of  the  Prophet  took  the  lead  in  ^eae 
seditions,  urging  the  Faithful  to  restore  the  primitive  purity 
of  Islamism.  Roused  by  these  solicitations,  four  thousand 
of  the  Egyptian  army  quitted  their  quarters  and  maxdbed 
on  Medina  to  enforce  the  reform  of  abuses.  Othman  was 
terrified ;  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  promised  that  his 
administration  should  in  future  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
Mussulmans  (A.D.  655).  Some  new  governors  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  provinces,  and  the  agitation  began  to  subside. 
But  even  this  severe  lesson  was  lost  upon  tiie  Khatipb,  he 
continued  to  be  guided  by  unworthy  favourites,  and  the 
insurrections  were  renewed.  Within  a  year  the  Egyptian 
army  returned  to  Medina  more  furious  than  before ;  four 
thousand  soldiers  from  Cufa  and  Bussorah  joined  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt ;  Medina,  was  filled  with  confusion,  Othman 
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was  besieged,  in  his  palaee,  and  deprived  of  water  for 
aereral  days. 

With  some  difficwlty  these  discontents  were  again  allayed 
a&d  the  soldiers  induced  to  return  to  £g3rpt  and  Baby- 
lonia. But  on  the  road  the  Egyptian  troops  learned  that 
secret  orders  had  been  issued  for  their  massacre,  Othman's 
secretary,  without  consulting  his  master,  having  issued  a 
mandate  sealed  with  the  seal  of  state  for  the  purpose.  The 
soldiers,  maddened  by  this  intelligence,  retraced  their  steps ; 
they  demanded  the  head  of  the  secretary ;  it  was  refused 
them ;  they  then  directed  their  vengeance  against  Othman 
himself. 

Every  Friday  the  Khaliph  fasted  until  he  had  read  the 
entire  Koran ;  it  was  on  Friday  that  the  insurgents  entered 
Medina,  and  Othman  engaged  in  his  usual  pious  occupation, 
made  no  efforts  to  avert  danger.     The  soldiers  advanced 
to  the  palace  with  drawn  swords ;  five  hundred  Mussulmans 
who  wished  to  oppose  their  entrance  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
the  Khaliph's  wife,  while  remonstrating,  had  her  hand  smote 
off;  the  son  of  Ali,  and  some  of  the  Prophet's  companions 
who  tried  to  allay  the  popular  fury, -were  rudely  thrust 
aside.     The  conspirators  burst  into  the  room  where  0th* 
man  was  tranquilly  reading  the  sacred  volume ;  they  rushed 
upon  him  with  one  accord,   and  he  fell  beneath  their 
daggers.     His  blood  gushed  over  the  Koran  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  this  volume  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic 
in   the  mosque  of  Damascus.     So  great  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  revolters  that  for  three  days  Othman's 
body  lay  unbnried ;  it  was  at  last  interred  by  the  generous 
Ali,  but  secretly  and  in  private  ground. 

AU  was  unanimously  elected  Khaliph :  though  he  deemed 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  passed  over  before,  he  showed 
great  reluctance  to  ascend  the  throne.  During  the  revolt 
he  had  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  save  Othman,  and 
one  of  his  sons  had  been  severely  wounded  in  defence  of 
that  prince.     But  he  could  not  forget  that  he  had  long  been 
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the  victim  of  'inj.ii8tice,  and  from  the  very  cpmmencement 
of  hia,>  reign  he  unwisely  discountenanced  those  who  had 
favoured  the  elevation  of  Omar  and  Othman.  Stimulated 
by  his  partisans*  he  deposed  the  governors  of  all  the  pro- 
vioees>  men  who  had  acquired  almost  independent  power 
duffing  the  reign  of  Othman,  which  they  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  resign  without  a  struggle.  Far  the  most  formi* 
dable  of  these  provincial  rulers  was  Moawiyah,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  the  son  of  Abu^  Sofian,  who  had  long  been  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  Mohammed ;  when  however  the 
Prophet  was  triumphantly  established  in  Meeca,  Moawiyah 
entered  into  his  service,  and  shared  with  Othman  the  -office 
of  secretary.  Crafty,  yet  daring,  with  conciliatory  manners 
and  inflexible  resolutions,  Moawiyah  felt  himself  designed 
for  empire,  and  he  proclaimed  himself  the  heir  and  avenger 
of  Othman. 

Whilst  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  another  party  appeared  against  All  in  the  very 
centre  of  Arabia.  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu'  Bekr  and 
favourite  wife  of  Mohammed,  eagerly  desired  to  resume 
the  power  she  had  .exercised  during  the  life*time  of  her 
husband  and  father.  She  had  joined  in  the  revolt  against 
Othman,  and  was  more  than  consenting  unto  his  death,  but 
the  elevation  of  her  personal  enemy  All,  was  too  much  for 
her  proud  spirit  to  bear ;  she  also  declared  herself  the  avenger 
of  the  late  Khaliph,  and  openly  charged  Ali  with  the  guilt 
of  his  assassination.  Talba  and  Zobeir,  two  of  the  Prophet's 
old  companions,  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  elevated 
stations  they  had  desired,  abjured  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  joined  the  party  of  this  furious  woman.  Ali  encoun- 
tered the  insurgents  near  Bussorah  ;  Talba  and  2^beir  fell 
in  the  first  charge,  but  Ayesha,  mounted  on  a  camel,  sua* 
tained  the  courage  of  the  rebels,  and  restored  the  broken 
ranks.  No  one  would  raise  his  hand  against  the  widow  of 
the  Prophet,  and  for  a  long  time  the  offorts  to  take  her 
prisoner  were  unavailing ;  at  length  a  daring  soldier  cut  the 
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ainews  of  the  pamers  kg,  she  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
hattle  was  at  an  end.  All  exerted  himself  to  check  the 
cainage,  but  his  partisans  oonld  not  be  restrained  until 
forced  to  desist  by  actual  weariness.  Ayesha  was  dismissed 
in  safety ;  Ali  scarcely  even  reproached  her ;  she  returned 
to  Medina,  where,  after  some  years,  she  was  murdered  by 
order  of  Moawiyah. 

The- Syrian  rebellion  had  in  the  mean  time  become  more 
formidable ;  Moawiyah  having  procured  from  Medina  the 
bloody  shirt  of  Othman,  displayed  it  as  his  standard,  and 
this  sight  had  such  an  effect  on  the  soldiers  assembled  at 
Daniascus,  that,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
thirty  thousand  of  them  swore  never  to  taste  fresh  water 
until  they  had  avenged  the  murder  of  the  Khaliph.  Amru' 
the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Egypt,  joined  the  party  of 
Moawiyah,  a  man  equally  celebrated  for  valour  in  war,  and 
wisdom  in  peace,  full  of  crafl  and  duplicity,  a  stranger  to 
the  restraints  of  conscience* 

The  two  parties  met  at  Saffein  between  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Syria ;  Ali  had  ninety  thousand,  his 
opponent  eighty  thousand  men ;  neither  ventured  to  hazard 
a  decisive  battle,  and  for  more  than  three  months,  the 
strength  of  both  was  exhausted  in  skirmishes  and  single 
combats.  The  personal  valour  of  Ali  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  this  desultory  warfare  ;  Moawiyah  shunned  a 
spear  on  whose  point  death  was  proverbially  said  to  dwell, 
but  finding  his  men  gradually  losing  their  courage,  he 
placed  the  Koran  on  the  point  of  a  pike,  and  riding  out  in 
front  of  the  army  proposed  that  the  Mussulmans  should 
desist  from  mutual  slaughter,  and  decide  their  controversies 
by  the  sacred  volume.  Ali,  aware  of  his  advantageous 
position,  would  have  refused  this  insidious  offer,  but  his 
soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not  oppose  "  God's  book,'' 
and  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  a  truce. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  adjust  terms  of  conci- 
liation ;  Moawiyah  selected  Amru^  the  most  crafty  nego- 
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dator  of  his  tine  ;  Ali  was  not  allowed  a  dioiee,  ius 
tiDnilltiioiis  soldieis  haTmg  selected  Aba'  Mnea,  a  pedantki 
doctor  of  IftwS)  whose  ostentatious  devotions  had  altncted 
attention.  On  an  appointed  day  the  arbitratogrs  appeared 
to  parononnce  their  decision  in  presence  of  the  two  armiesi 
The  oommissioiier  on  the  part  of  Ali,  first  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  drawing  a  ring  from  his  finger,  said,  **  I  depoie 
Ali  and  Moawiyah,  and  deprive  them  of  the  Kaliphate  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  remove  this  ring."  Arnni'  came 
next,  and  placing  the  ring  on  his  finger,  said,  **  Ytmkavt 
heard  Ali*s  deposition  pronounced,  I  confirm  it,  and.  I 
invest  Moawiyah  with  the  Khaliphate  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  draw  this  ring  on  my  finger." 

These  words  were  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult ;  All's 
arbitrator  loudly  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
called  Aroru'  a  liar,  traitor  and  a  perjurer ;  Amru'  coolly 
replied  that  the  pedant  was  a  donkey  laden  with  Imm^s 
which  he  did  not  comprehend,  and  laughed  his  remon- 
strances to  scorn.  Finally  both  parties  retired  equally 
dissatisfied. 

AH  felt  that  his  power  had  received  a  mortal  blow  ;  ^e 
soldiers  who  had  forced  him  to  open  negociations,  ashamed 
of  the  result,  withdrew  from  the  army  ;  those  who  remained^ 
blamed  him  for  wantonly  sacrificing  his  rights.  There 
were  some  fanatics  also  who  accused  him  of  impiety^  in 
submitting  to  human  arbitration  a  question  whidi  could 
only  be  decided  by  the  Almighty.  In  every  province  a 
civil  war  was  waged  by  the  partisans  of  the  rival  Khaliphs  ; 
mutual  excommunications  were  daily  pronounced  in  the 
mosques ;  and  it  became  an  established  rule,  that  a  gover- 
nor of  a  province  introduced  at  an  audience  to  either  prince 
should  commence  his  harangue  by  formal  curses  of  the 
rival  sovereign.  Moawiyah's  power  daily  increased ;  he 
took  advantage  of  his  rival's  falling  into  the  lassitude  of 
despair,  and  continually  assailed  him  by  force^or  fimid. 

Some  fanatic  Mussulmans  met  accidentally  at  Mecca, 
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snd  discoursed  of  the  calamities  tliat  threatened  the  rain  of 
lalamism.  One  of  them  remarked,  that  no  one  of  the 
claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  sinee  they  had 
jmrn/dj  find  severally  caused  such  dreadful  calamitiieB. 
Finally,  they  resolved  to  devote  themselves  for  the  pnhlic 
welfare,  and  on  the  same  day  to  slay  All,  Amru^  and 
Moawiyah.  The  attempt  was  made ;  Amru'  remained  at 
home  on  the  fatal  day,  and  his  secretary  perished  in  his 
stead ;  Moawiyah  escaped  with  a  few  slight  wounds,  but 
Ali  perished  under  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  ( A.D.  661 .) 
Thus  literally  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mohammed ; 
unless  the  tradition  be  founded  on  the  event,  *'  the  Kha* 
liphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  my 
death." 

All's  memory  is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans  ; 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  most  amiable  of  the  Khaliphsi 
hoi  his  yielding  disposition  was  fatal  in  an  age  of  distraction 
and  eivil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
long  after  his  death  ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the 
jealousy  of  succeeding  Khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  pe* 
lished  either  by  open  or  secret  violence.  The  martyrdom  of 
Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of  Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated 
loj  the  Shiahs  in  India  and  Persia  with  great  solemnity  ; 
uid  on  these  occasions  the  affecting  incidents  of  these 
events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would 
suppose  the  bursts  of  grief  they  witness  to  be  caused  by 
some  recent  and  overwhelming  calamity. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

Conquests  of  the  Saracens  continued, 

(From  A.D.  661  to  A.D.  80a) 

Hassan  succeeded  his  father  Ali,   but  soon  became 
convinced  that  he  could  not  compete  with  Moawiyah  ;  to 
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avert  therefore  the  useless  efibsion  of  blood,  he  resigned 
Yds  dignity  for  a  pension,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Medina  in  acts  of  unostentatious  charity  and  devo- 
tion. After  having  lived  eight  years  in  retirement,  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  emissaries  of  the  jealous  Khaliph  ;  and 
with  his  last  breath  he  ordered  that  no  efforts  should  be 
made  to  discover  his  murderers,  but  that  they  should  be 
left  to  the  justice  of  Heaven. 

Moawiyah,  who  now  ruled  without  a  competitor,  Was 
the  third  in  descent  from  Ommiah,  the  founder  of  a  family 
in  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish ;  whence  this  dynasty  of  Khaliphs 
is  called  the  Ommiade.  The  new  commander  of  the  Mth- 
ful  soon  showed  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
from  Medina  to  Damascus  was  not  the  only  change 
wrought  in  the  empire.  He  ceased  to  consult  the  public 
assemblies  ;  and  he  put  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial 
those  whom  he  suspected  of  hostility  to  his  pretensions. 
He  renewed  the  war  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  sent  his 
son  Yezi^d  with  a  powerful  army  to  besiege  Constan- 
tinople. (A.D.  663.)  The  Saracens  suffered  very  severely 
in  their  march,  but  they  were  animated  to  surmount  all 
difficulties,  by  a  celebrated  tradition,  that  Mohammed  had 
declared  ''  the  sins  of  the  first  Moslem  army  which  enters 
the  city  of  the  Caesars  shall  be  forgiven."  Yezi'd  took 
possession  of  Chalcedon,  but  seems  not  to  have  crossed 
the  straits ;  he  was  finally  induced  to  retire  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  tribute.  The  Khaliph  was  less  successful 
in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire ;  the  Arabs 
generally  regarded  him  as  a  usurper  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  Syrians,  and  were  especially  indignant  at  his  making 
the  Khaliphate  hereditary,  by  nominating  Yezi'd  his  suc- 
cessor. The  vexations  occasioned  by  these  jealousies  are 
singularly  shown  in  his  last  public  speech  at  Damascus, 
when  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution :  '^  I 
am  like  corn  ready  for  the  reaper,  and  have  governed  you 
until  we  are  mutually  weary  of  each  other.     I  am  snpe- 
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rior  to  all  my  sucoeasors,  as  my  predecessors  wer^  superior 
to  n^e.  God  desires  to  approach  all  who  are  desirous  of 
approaching  him.  O  God  !  X  love  to  meet  thee,  do  thou 
lov.e  to  meet  me." 

Yezi'd  was  proclaimed  Khaliph  immediately  after  his 
father's  death  (A.D.  680).  His  first  care  was  to  ohtain  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  Hossein,  the  surviving  son  of  All ; 
but  that  prince,  relying  on  the  promises  of  the  fickle  people 
of  Cufa,  took  up  arms  and  proceeded  with  a  small  train 
towards  Irak.  Yezi'd  promptly  took  measures  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger ;  Hossein  was  intercepted  at  Kerbela, 
surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  slain.  The 
Khaliph,  however,  repented  of  the  share  he  had  in  destroy- 
ing the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  and  sent  the  surviving 
members  of  Hossein's  family  in  safety  to  Medina.  But 
the  civil  war  was  not  thus  extinguished ;  Abdallah,  the  son 
of  Zobier,  was  chosen  the  leader  of  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  All,  and  numerous  armies  to  support  his  cause 
were  levied  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Moktar,  who  headed 
the .  insurgents  in  Persia,  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  enemies  of  Ali,  exclusive  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle.  The  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca  embraced  the 
cause  of  Abdallah ;  the  Khaliph  sent  the  Syrian  army  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  Medina  was  taken  after  a  single 
battle;  and  in  the  cruel  massacre  that  ensued,  six  thou- 
sand of  its  principal  inhabitants  were  butchered.  Mecca 
endured  a  siege  of  forty  days,  during  which  it  was  battered 
by  the  military  engines  with  so  much  fury  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  celebrated  temple  was  beaten  down,  and  the  rest 
burned.  The  city  was  finally  taken  by  storm ;  but  before 
its  fall,  intemperance  and  debauchery  brought  Yezi'd  to  a 
premature  grave  (A.D.  681). 

Moawiyah  II.  succeeded  his  father  YeziM,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  abdicated  the  throne,  ill  health  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  administering  the  government.  Merwan  was 
chosen  in  his  stead  by  the  Ommiade  party  in  Syria,  but 
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the  authority  of  Abdallah  was  recognized  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  reign  of  Merwan  was  short  and  troubled ; 
he  was  murdered  by  the  widow  of  Yezi'd,  whom  he  had 
married,  on  account  of  his  having  excluded  her  son  ftom 
the  succession. 

Abd-al-malek  was  the  next  Khaliph  ;  his  reign  was 
almost  one  incessant  scene  of  civil  wars,  but  he  triumphed 
over  every  competitor.  Mecca  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
his  general  the  celebrated  Al  Hejaj,  and  Abdallah,  who 
had  opposed  the  Ommiades  for  ten  years,  was  slain.  The 
Greeks  took  advantage  of  the  Moslem  distractions  to  invade 
Syria  ;  they  acquired  great  plunder  but  made  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  country.  Abd-al-malek  was  the  first 
Saracen  sovereign  that  established  a  mint ;  previous  to  his 
age,  Greek  and  Persian  coins  formed  the  currency  of  the 
empire.  The  remainder  of  his  reign,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Abd-allah,  was  prosperous  ;  the  empire  of  the  Mussulmans 
was  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Al  Walid  succeeded  his  father  Abd-al-malek  (A.D.  704.) 
and  the  abilities  he  had  displayed  as  a  prince,  rendered  hia 
accession  a  subject  of  joy  throughout  the  empire.  He 
abolished  the  use  of  the  Ghreek  language  and  characters, 
which  before  his  accession  had  been  used  in  all  public 
documents,  and  ordered  his  secretaries  to  substitute  the 
Arabic  characters  ;  a  change  to  which  we  probably  owe  the 
numerical  figures  now  used  throughout  Europe.  A  great 
portion  of  his  revenues  was  employed  in  decorating  the 
cities  of  the  empire  with  superb  edifices ;  the  most  remaik- 
able  of  these  was  the  mosque  of  Damascus,  the  erection  of 
which,  independent  of  its  rich  furniture,  is  mdd  to  have  coat 
three  millions  of  our  money. 

But  the  most  important  event  of  this  reig^n  was  the 
conquest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Roderick,  the  last 
Grothic  monarch  of  ^pain,  had  cruelly  insulted  the  daughter 
of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in 
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the  country  ;  the  count,  eager  lor  revenge,  sought  the  assis- 
tance of  Mu^sa,  the  Saracen  governor  of  western  Africa, 
and  Mu^sa,  who  had  long  been  eager  for  some  pretext  to 
cross  the  straits,  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Julian.  A  body  of  Moslems  sent  over  under  the  command 
of  Tank  ebn  Zarka,  ejSected  a  landing  near  mount  Calpe, 
wluchv  in  memory  of  the  event,  they  named  Gebel  el  Tarik, 
(the  mountain  of  Tarik,)  a  name  since  corrupted  into 
Gibraltar  (A.D.  710.)  Tarik's  success  encouraged  Musa 
to  follow  in  the  ensuing  year  with  fresh  forces,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Andalusia  was  subdued  with  little  difficulty. 
Roderick  was  at  length  roused  to  defend  his  kingdom  :  he 
encountered  the  invaders  near  the  town  of  Xeres,  and  seven 
days  of  incessant  fighting  produced  no  decisive  result.  On 
the  eighth  day,  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army  deserted 
to  the  enemy  ;  the  Saracens  rushing  through  the  gaps  thus 
opened  to  them  attacked  Roderick's  flanks,  and  threw  his 
lines  into  confusion.  After  many  heroic  efforts  to  restore 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  fled  from  the  fleld,  and  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Guadalquiver.r  Tradi- 
tion with  its  usual  inaccuracy  represents  him  as  escaping  to 
the  mountains,  and  atpning  for  his  crimes  by  a  life  of  severe 
penance ;  and  the  monarch  whom  history  brands  as  a  weak 
sensualist  has  been  made  a  hero  of  romance. 

Fresh  crowds  of  adventurers  were  invited  into  Spain  by 
the  news  of  this  success,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  mountainous 
district,  was  annexed  to  the  Saracenic  empire.  Emboldened 
by  success,  Mu'sa  contemplated  a  still  more  daring  enter- 
prisCf  the  entire  subjugation  of  Europe.  He  proposed  to 
pass  the  Pyrenees,  overthrow  the  dynasty  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  at  that  time  enfeebled  by  civil  wars ;  attack  Italy  by 
sea  and  land,  destroy  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  and  place 
a  Saracen  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  then  forcing  a  way 
through  Germany  to  the  Danube,  he  intended  to  descend 
that  river  to  the  Euxine  sea,  and  form  a  junction  with  the 
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Khaliph's  forces  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Waiid 
was  daunted  by  the  magnitude  of  this  plan ;  he  was  also 
jealous  of  Mu'sa's  ambition,  and  prejudiced  against  tiiat 
general  by  the  arts  of  malevolent  courtiers.  Tlie  c(»iqiiefOr 
of  Spain  was  summoned  to  Damascus,  falsely  accused, 
unjustly  convicted,  and  cruelly  punished.  "IHie  principal 
charge  against  him  was  embezzling  the  celebrated  table 
of  Solomon,  which  Titus  brought  to  Rome  among  the 
spoils  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  the  Goths,  who  were  in  their  turn  forced  to  resign 
it  to  the  victorious  Saracens.  Mu'sa  in  vain  refuted  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  stripped  of  all  his 
fortunes,  the  head  of  his  murdered  son,  by  a  refinement 
of  malice,  was  sent  to  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  finally 
died  of  absolute  want;— a  melancholy  example^  of  the 
ingratitude  of  princes . 

Solima'n,  the  brother  of  Wali'd,  succeeded  to  the  Kha- 
liphate,  (A.D.  715),  and  renewed  the  war  wfth  the  Greek 
empire.  The  Christians  in  Spain  founded  two  kingdoms ; 
which,  though  small  in  extent,  were  formidable .  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors.  Constantinople  wai"  dosely 
besieged  by  the  Saracens  for  several  months,  but  they 
were  forced  to  retire,  after  having  lost  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  the 
sword. 

Omar  II.  and  Yezid  II.  successively  inherited  the  Kha- 
liphate ;  but  no  new  conquests  were  achieved  until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  when  Zama,  the  Saraeenk 
governor  of  Spain,  invaded  France,  and  took  the  eii^  of  Nar- 
bonne.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  Toulouse,  and  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  conquests.  But  is  the  r^gn  of 
Hesham,  the  next  Khaliph,  France  was  subjected  to  a 
more  dangerous  invasion:  Abd-al-rahman  inheriting  the 
projects  as  well  as  the  government  of  Mu'sa,  lesdhred  to 
overwhelm  Christendom,  and  passed  the  Pyrennees  with 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  soldiers.    (A.D.  731). 
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City  after  city  Mi  before  the  barbarous  iilTaders,  who 
spared  neither  sex  nor  i^.  Eodes,  duke  of  Aqnitame, 
attempted  to  resist  his  progress,  but  was  twice  routed  with 
dreadM  slanghter,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  save 
Europe  from  the  supremacy^  of  the  Koran.  Graul  was 
weak^ied  by*  the  same  causes  that  had  ruined  Spain ;  the 
nobles,  r^ardless  of  their  feeble  sovereign,  were  engaged 
in  mutual  wars ;  the  army,  ill  paid  and  worse  officered, 
had  lost  courage;  nationality  had  been  driven  from  the 
bosoms  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  by  systematic 
oppression ;  and  the  cleigy,  though  abounding  in  wealth, 
refused  to  bear  the  smallest  share  in  the  expense  of 
a  war  which  interested  them  more  than  any  class  in 
the  conmiunity.  The  hopes  of  Christendom  rested  on  one 
man,  Charles  Martel,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder 
Pepin,  who  had  given  signal  proofs  of  wisdom  and  valour 
in  suppressing  several  rebellions  in  Germany  and  Gaul. 
Charles  reconciled  himself  to  the  duke  of  Aquitaine ;  and 
by  his  personal  authority  induced  the  nobles  to  suspend 
their  private  quarrels  in  this  crisis  of  the  empire.  After 
the  first  great  burst  of  invasion,  the  progress  of  the 
Mussulmans  had  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the 
cities,  and  perhaps  by  the  eagerness  for  plunder  which  was 
now  the  strongest  characteristic  of  the  Saracens  ;  neverthe- 
less they  had  penetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  France, 
and  it  was  between  Tours  and  Poictiers  that  Abd-al- 
rahman  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  army  of 

Charles  Martel. 

For  seven  days  the  generals  manoeuvred  in  sight  of 
each  other  to  gain  the  advantages  of  ground,  and,  during 
the  skirmishes  that  accompanied  their  movements,  the  light 
cavalry  and  archers  of  the  Arabs  maintained  their  wonted 
superiority.  At  length,  on  a  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October,  (A.D  732.)  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided 
whether  Europe  should  own  the  sway  of  the  Bible  or  the 
Koran.    Abd-al-rahman  commenced  the  engagement  by 
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p{  their  restoring  it  to  the  Lombards  if 
return. 

Alboin  found  the  paatea  of  the  Alps 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  he  pointed  01 
the  fertile  fields  to  which  their  success  vi 
name  of  Lombaidy,  and  hanng  thus  exi 
descended  into  the  plain.  (A.D.  56B.) 
offered  to  his  march ;  most  of  the  cities 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  for  refugt 
ialands.     Mantua  and  Milan  were  besiegi 
Tidnum,  the  modem  Pavia,  which  had 
the  Goths,  sustained  a  siege  of  nearly 
tiou.     The  conquests  of  the  Lombards  v/i 
three  great  duchies ;   that  of  Friuli  (Ft 
north,  which  served  as  a  barrier  against  i 
of  the  barbarians ;  that  of  Spoletum  in 
checked  the  garrisons  of  Rome,  Ravenna, 
that  still  adhered  to  the  empire  ;  and  that 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  was  daily  1 
extended  from  sea  to  sea. 

Whilst  Alboin  was  wresting  Italy  from 
a  new  war  was  kindled  on  the  Persian, 
Turks  descending  from  their  habitations- 
mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Irtisdi, 
already  mentioned,  extended  their  conquest 
west,  and  rendered  themselves  masters 
between  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes  ;  or,  as  t 
now  called,  the  Sihu'n  and  Jehu'n.  This 
Transoxiana  by  the  Romans,  and  Mawer-o 
Arabians,  both  of  which  names  signify  the  1 
the  Oxus,  had  long  been  the  entrepot 
able  trade  between  Europe  and  Cbina. 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Turks,  sought  fr< 
or  supreme  chief  of  the  victors,  permisji 
embassy  into  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  opL : 
with  that  country.     Dizaboul,  who  ivas  l 
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supporters.  A  century  had  not 
er  of  the  Arabs  with  a  foreign 
exceeded  the  most  powerful 
Q  extent,  in  wealth,  and  in 

{A.D.  742.)  the  Khaliphate 
aJid  11,  Yezid  III,  and  Ihrahim, 
,o  event  of  importance  occurred, 
throne,  and  though  a  hrave  and 
satisiy  the  Moslems,  j  ustl  y  indig- 
procuredhia  elevation.  Insurrec- 
Damascus,  Cufa,  and  Buasorah  ; 
■eat  difficulty,  and  punished  with 
But  the  massacres  had  a  differ- 
Iph  expected  :  throughout  the 
id  to  the  sanguinary  despotism 
iposition  to  question  their  very 
The  opinions  of  the  discon- 
descendants  of  Al  Ahhas,  the 
of  Ali,  the  fourth  legitimate 
ity    had  long  since  sunk  into 
lides  were  celehrated  for  their 
,proweas,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
Mobainined,  the  grandson   of 
d  in  forming  a  party  to  support 
from  his  obscure  residence  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire, 
approaching  struggle.     On  the 
son  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his 
he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  repre- 
Khorassan,  and  there  that  in- 
time  r^sed  the  black  standard  of 
im  this  time  the  parties  that  rent 
distinguished  by  the  colours 
black  was  the  ominous  badge 
the  Ommiodes,  and  gieeu  of  tl 
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one  of  the  furious  charges  which  had  so  often  routed  the 
soldiers  of  the  eastern  empire;  but  he  enoouutered  the 
lines  of  Germans  and  northern  Franks,  men  of  great 
personal  strength  and  stature,  **  of  stout  heaits  and  iron 
hands/*  against  whose  "  wall  of  steel/'  the  Hght  troops  of 
the  Arabs  rushed  as  inefBcaciously  as  waves  against  a  rock. 
Charge  after  charge  £uled  to  shake  the  motionless  battal- 
ions of  the  Franks ;  and  at  every  recoil,  the  Saracens  left 
their  best  and  bravest,  beaten  down  by  ponderous  maces 
and  heavy  swords.  At  length,  Abd-al-rhaman  himself 
fell,  and  the  disheartened  Saracens  retired  to  their  tents. 

Charles,  whose  heavy  blows  on  this  important  day  are 
said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  name  of  Martel,  or  the 
Hammerer,  would  have  pursued  the  enemy  to  their  camp, 
but  his  weary  soldiers  held  up  &eir  arms  as  a  signal  that 
titey  wanted  repose ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  sleep  on 
the  field,  to  be  ready  for  a  fresh  engagement  in  the  zBoming. 
The  night  however  was  more  fatal  to  the  Saracens  than 
the  day ;  the  motley  tribes  that  composed  their  army, 
imused  to  defeat,  began  to  reproach  each  other  with  cow- 
ardice ;  words  led  to  blows ;  the  host  was  dissolved,  and 
each  leader  consulted  for  his  safety  by  a  separate  retreat. 
When  morning  dawned,  it  was  already  too  late  for  pursuit ; 
Martel  took  quiet  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
divided  its  rich  spoil  among  his  soldiers.  The  dissensions 
of  the  camp  extended  to  Cordova,  the  Saracenic  capital ; 
there  could  be  no  regular  government  until  the  SLhaHph 
had  nominated  a  successor  to  Abd-al-rahman,  and  during 
the  interval  anarchy  and  tumult  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  efforts  could  be  made  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  Mohammedans.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  West  were  amply  compensated  by 
their  successes  in  Asia;  their  armies  crossed  the  Oxus, 
subdued  the  fierce  tribes  of  Turkestan,  and  the  commercial 
kingdoms  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand  and  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Koran  the  race  that  has  ever  since 
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sapplied  its  most  fanatical  supporters.  A  century  had  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  encounter  of  the  Arabs  with  a  foreign 
foe,  and  their  empire  already  exceeded  the  most  powerful 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  extent,  in  wealth,  and  in 
miity  of  purpose. 

Afber  the  death  of  Hesham  (A.D.  742,)  the  Khaliphate 
was  successively  held  by  Walid  II,  Yezid  III,  and  Ibrahim, 
during  whose  brief  reigns  no  event  of  importance  occurred. 
Merivan  then  usurped  the  throne,  and  though  a  brave  and 
politic  prince,  he  could  not  satisfy  the  Moslems,  justly  indig- 
nant at  the  crimes  that  had  procured  his  elevation.  Insurrec- 
tions burst  forth  in  Emessa,  Damascus,  Cu£a,  and  Bussorah ; 
they  were  suppressed  with  great  difficulty,  and  punished  with 
the  most  savage  cruelty.  But  the  massa(»es  had  a  differ- 
ent effect  from  what  the  Khaliph  expected :  throughout  the 
empire  there  grew  up  a  hatred  to  the  sanguinary  despotism 
6f  the  Ommiades,  and  a  disposition  to  question  their  very 
doubtful  title  to  the  crown.  The  opinions  of  the  discon- 
tented wavered  between  the  descendants  of  Al  Abbas,  the 
unde  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  Ali,  the  fourth  legitimate 
Khaliph;  but  All's  posterity  had  long  since  sunk  into 
obscurity,  while  the  Abassides  were  celebrated  for  their 
generosity,  their  military  prowess,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  £Edth.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of 
Abbas,  had  long  been  engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  support 
the  rights  of  his  house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in 
Syfia  «ent  emissaries  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  secure  partisans  for  an  approaching  struggle.  On  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  his  son  Ibrahim  succeeded  to  his 
influenoe  and  his  claims ;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  party  into  Khozassan,  and  there  that  in- 
trepid warrior  for  the  first  time  raised  the  black:Standaird  of 
the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time  the  parties  that  rent 
the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the  colours 
chosen  as  their  cognizance  ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge 
of  the  Abassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the 
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house  of  Ally  named  Fatimites,  because  descended  hom 
Fatima,  the  wife  of  All  and  dai^hter  of  Mohammed.  The 
rival  colours  were  hoisted  in  every  province  of  the  empire, 
but  the  intrepid  Abu  Moslem  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
the  Abassides  in  Khorassan,  and  subdued  the  important 
province  of  Khorasm.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
contest  Ibrahim  fell  into  the  hands  of  Merivan,  and  was 
pat  to  death;  but  his  brother,  Abul  Abbas,  suraamed 
Al  Saffali,  or  the  sanguinary,  succeeded  to  his  place,  and 
boldly  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph  at  Cu&i.  M^vaa 
immediately  levied  an  army,  and  marched  to  meet  the  fcMrcea 
of  his  rival.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab» 
near  the  spot  where  Alexander  finally  routed  Darius. 
During  the  engagement  Merivan  had  occasion  to  dismount; 
his  horse  took  Mght,  wrested  the  reins  from  his  hands 
by  a  sudden  start,  and  ran  masterless  through  the  forces* 
The  Syrians  seeing  the  steed  without  its  rider  believed  that 
their  leader  had  fallen,  and  fell  into  confusion ;  Merivan 
in  vain  tried  to  remedy  the  error,  and  he  was  forced  to 
join  in  their  flight.  The  cities  of  Syria  shut  their  gates 
against  their  defeated  sovereign ;  the  victors  hotly  pursued 
one  during  whose  life  they  could  enjoy  no  security.  The 
Khaliph,  now  a  hunted  wanderer,  fled  to  Egypt,  but  was 
tracked  by  his  indefatigable  enemies,  and  murdered  in  a 
Christian  church  where  he  had  sought  refuge. 

Abul  Abbas,  immediately  after  his  succession,  resolved 
to  destroy  the  entire  Ommiade  family,  and  search  was  made 
for  the  princes  of  that  house  throughout  the  empire. 
Eighty  of  them  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  at  Da* 
mascus,  and  perfidiously  murdered.  Their  bodies  .wev9 
then  heaped  together,  a  carpet  spread  over  the  ghastly  pile^ 
on  which  the  governor  of  the  city  and  his  friends  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  their  party  by  a  sumptuous  entertainment. 
The  dead  did  not  escape  the  ferocious  hatred  of  the  Abas-> 
sides ;  the  sepulchres  of  all  the  Khaliphs  from  Moawiyah 
downwards,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Omar  II» 
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wmfe  forced  open,  the  mouldering  contents  ignominiously 
burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  Abd^aU 
rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  Merivan,  alone  escaped  the 
indiscriminate  massacre :  after  a  series  of  almost  incredi>- 
ble  escapes,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly 
attached  to  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  chose  him  for  their 
sovereign,  and  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiade  Khaliphs. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  Ommiades  alone  that  Abul  Abbas 
exhibited  the  cruelty  which  earned  him  the  title  of  "  san- 
guinary ;"  Abu  Moslem,  to  whom  the  Abassides  were  so 
deeply  indebted,  was  assassinated ;  the  descendants  of  Ali 
were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  Khaliph's  death  (A.D.  753) 
was  hailed  throughout  the  empire  as  a  deliverance.  Al 
Mansu'r,  his  brother,  succeeded,  and  immortalized  his  name 
by  the  erection  of  the  city  of  Bagdad,  which  for  nearly  five 
centuries,  continued  to  be  the  splendid  metropolis  of  the 
Khaliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  After  a  long,  and  on  the 
whole  a  glorious  reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Al 
Mohdi,  a  prince  of  great  merit,  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
tended  greatly  to  restore  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But 
during  his  reign  appeared  the  most  formidable  of  those 
impostors,  who,  claiming  each  to  be  the  promised  Director, 
that  is  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  faith,  have  frequently 
threatened  the  ruin  of  Islamism.  This  celebrated  adven- 
turer was  called  Al  Mokanna,  or  the  veiled  prophet  of 
Khorassan,  because  he  wore  a  mask  to  conceal  his  defor- 
mity, but,  as  he  pretended,  to  save  his  disciples  from  being 
dazzled  by  the  supernatural  effulgence  of  his  countenance. 
Mokanna's  Action  acquired  such  strength  that  the  Khaliph 
was  compelled  to  attack  him  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire.  The  impostor  was  finally  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  besieged  in  his  last  fortress,  where  he  poisoned  his 
followers,  and  destroyed  himself  by  leaping  into  a  barrel 
of  aquafortis,  which  consumed  all  his  body  except  his 
hair.     This  strange  mode  of  suicide  was  probably  chosen 
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with  the  intention  of  perpetnatiBg  his  imposture ;  and  it 
had  the  effect,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  disciples  daring 
several  years  proclaimed  that  he  still  snnriTedy  aad  would 
return  to  hestow  on  his  feithful  followers  the  enpiie  of 
the  unirerse. 

Under  the  first  Khaliphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas»  espe- 
cially Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Tales, 
Al  Mamu'n,  and  Al  Motassem,  the  court  of  Bagdad  w«b 
the  most  magnificent  and  enlightened  which  the  world 
could  then  exhibit.  Learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  invited  to  share  the  patronage  of  the  Xha^ 
liphs;  the  most  celebrated  Greek  treatises  on  science  were 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  academies  for  public  instmo- 
tion  were  established  in  various  ports  of  the  empiie. 
The  Ommiade  Khaliphs  in  Spain  emulated  their  enemies* 
the  Abassides  of  Bagdad,  in  the  encouragement  of  li- 
terature and  science.  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Ghrenada,  ri- 
valled each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  academies, 
colleges  and  libraries.  Ghreat  indeed  were  the  calamities 
that  the  Saracens  had  brought  upon  the  civilized  world, 
but  the  benefits  they  conferred  upon  civilization  were 
equally  great,  for  to  them  we  owe  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, which  the  northern  barbarians  had  driven  from  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  foundation  of  the  experimental  sdenoes, 
whose  full  development  is  the  glory  of  our  own  age. 

But  amid  all  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  the  Abas- 
sides,  the  strength  of  the  empire  gradually  decayed.  Spain 
was  rent  firom  it  by  the  Ommiades ;  Western  Africa  exhibited 
a  new  Khaliphate  founded  by  the  Aglabites,  who  after  a 
brief  rule  gave  way  to  the  Fatimites ;  and  this  latter  dynasty 
obtained  possession  of  Egypt.  Petty  monarchies  vfere 
established  in  different  parts  of  Persia,  Khorassan,  and 
Transoxiana,  and  at  length  the  mighty  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens became  a  mere  shadow  and  an  empty  name. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Separation  of  Italy  from  the  Eastern  Empire — Es- 
tablishment of  the  Papacy. 

(From  A.D.  711.  to  A.D.  802.) 

Aft£R  the  extiQctdon  of  the  Heraclian  dynasty  at  Con- 
stantinople, (A.D,  711.)  an  interval  of  six  years  occurred, 
which,  though  nominally  divided  into  three  reigns,  was 
realty  without  any  settled  government.  The  army  in  the 
Bast  invested  Leo  their  general,  an  Isaurian  hy  hirth,  whom 
ment  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  with  the  impierial  purple, 
imd  all  ^he  competitors  for  the  throne  yielded  to  his  supe- 
rior talents.  He  found  at  his  accession  the  fortunes  of 
the  empire  at  their  lowest  ehb  ;  the  Asiatic  provinces  were 
last  falling  before  the  Saracens,  Constantinople  itself  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  and  Italy  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
nouncing its  allegiance.  The  Lombards,  long  weakened  by 
Intestine  divisions,  were  re-united  under  Luitprand,  (A.D. 
712.)  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  of  their  monarchs, 
equally  distinguished  by  his  abilities  in  the  cabinet  and 
thQ  field.  Those  parts  of  Italy  that  had  not  yet  submitted 
to  the  Lombards,  harassed  by  the  exactions  of  the  imperial 
exarchs,  looked  either  to  Luitprand  or  the  Pope  for  pro- 
tection, convinced  that  little  regard  would  be  paid  to  the 
complaints  of  provincials,  by  the  court  of  Constapti- 
Qople.  Gregory  II.,  one  of  the  most  prudent  prelates  that 
ever  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  took  advantage  of  the 
cxisifl  to  extend  and  confirm  the  papal  authority  ;  ac- 
knowledging indeed  and  supporting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  but  only  because  he  dreaded  the 
rising  power  of  the  Lombards.  The  first  enterprise  of 
Leo  was  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople,  which  the 
Saracens  had  closely  besieged  by  sea  and  land*  Moslemah 
remained  before  the  walls  until  his  fleet  was  destroyed, 
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his  army  wasted  by  pestilence,  and  his  supplies  intercepted  ; 
he  retreated  through  a  country  exhausted  by  his  own 
previous  ravages ;  he  was  defeated  on  his  march  by  the 
Bulgarians,  his  remaining  ships  were  wrecked  by  tempest, 
and  the  calamities  that  the  Saracens  endured  in  this  retreat 
were  the  severest  that  had  yet  befallen  the  cause  of  I9* 
lamism.  (A.D.  718.)  The  Khaliph  vented  his  rage  in  a 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  the  third  siege  of 
Constantinople  is  still  marked  by  tradition,  as  one  of  the 
most  gloomy  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  east. 

The  glory  which  Leo  obtained  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
capital,  diffused  joy  throughout  the  empire  ;  it  was  fondly 
hoped,  that  he  would  revive  the  days  of  the  Caesars  and 
Constantines,  and  drive  back  the  barbarians  to  their  deserts 
and  forests.  Unfortunately  for  such  hopes,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  his  in- 
judicious efforts,  though  well  intended,  spread  tumult  and 
confusion  throughout  his  dominions.  His  great  object  was 
to  abolish  the  worship  of  images,  which  the  Jews  and  Sara- 
cens made  a  subject  of  just  reproach  to  the  Christians. 
This  abuse  had  stolen  into  the  Christian  Church  by  in- 
sensible degrees ;  at  first,  there  was  a  natural  desire  to 
preserve  the  likenesses  of  the  saints  and  martyrs^  who 
had  adorned  Christianity  by  their  lives,  and  confirmed  it 
by  their  deaths.  Avaricious  and  crafty  priests  next  pre- 
tended to  have  found  original  portraits  of  Christ,  his  mother, 
and  his  apostles,  the  reverence  with  which  these  were  re- 
garded soon  gave  place  to  superstitious  veneration,  the  pro- 
gress of  corruption  was  too  profitable  to  be  checked,  mira- 
culous powers  were  attributed  to  these  images  and  pictures, 
until  at  length  every  city  had  its  tutelary  saint  as  in  the 
days  of  paganism  it  had  its  tutelary  deity,  and  a  Christian 
church  differed  little  in  outward  appearance  from  a  heathen 
temple.  The  conquest  of  the  Saracens  had  greatly  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  Greeks  in  their  patron  saints ;  the 
I  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  together  with  the  miraculous 
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images  on  which  they  relied  for  protection,  fell  together 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  many  believed  that  the 
calamities  of  the  empire  were  the  signs  of  the  vengeance 
'which  God  had  pronounced  against  idolaters. 

This  corruption  had  not  made  its  way  into  the  remote 
and  mountainous  provinces;  so  late  even  as  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Armenians  viewed  the  worship  of  images  with 
horror :  Leo  had  therefore  no  prejudices  of  education  to 
overcome,  and  his  reason  at  once  yielded  to  the  arguments 
of  those  who  wished  to  restore  the  purity  of  Christianity . 
Ten  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he  ventured  openly  to 
attack  liie  prevaOing  superstition;  but  when  once  he 
began,  he  proceeded  with  the  firmness  and  energy  that  so 
^trcfngly  marked  his  character.  He  assembled  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  (A.D.  726.)  and  declared  that  '*  in  gra- 
titude for  the  benefits  he  had  received  firom  God  since 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  had  resolved  to  abolish  the 
idolatry  which  had  crept  into  the  church  ;  that  the  images 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  virgin,  and  the  saints,  were  mere  idolsi 
to  which  the  worship  was  offered,  of  which  God  was  jea- 
lous ;  that  as  emperor  he  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  the  state  ;  that  it  was  equally  his  right  and 
his  duty  to  reform  abuses,  and  that  in  consequence  he  had 
prepared  an  edict  to  purify  the  Church  from  this  super- 
stitious sacrilege.*'  Immediately  afterwards  he  published 
the  edict,  and  issued  orders  for  its  strict  execution. 

The  whole  empire  was  instantly  thrown  into  disorder. 
Germanus  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  eloquent 
John  of  Damascus,  denounced  the  Iconoclast,  or  image- 
breaker,  as  Leo  was  henceforth  called,  in  terms  more  con- 
sistent with  their  zeal  than  their  allegiance ;  the  pope  echoed 
their  denunciation  in  the  West,  and  addressed  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  Leo,  that  might  almost  be  construed  into 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  emperor,  though  disturbed 
by  tumults  in  all  the  cities  of  the  east,  and  an  actual  re- 
bellion in  the  Grecian  islands,  replied  to  the  menaces  of 
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Gregory,  by  confiscating  the  possessions  of  the  Ronuui 
Church  in  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria;  abolishing  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces,  and  sending  a  power* 
fill  armament  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  edict.  The 
imperial  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  this  calamity 
was  of  course  ascribed  to  Divine  interference.  In  tiie  midst 
of  these  commotions,  Leo  attempted  to  levy  a  new  capita*- 
tion  tax ;  the  pope  again  remonstrated,  pleading  the  poverty 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  was  consequently  regarded  as 
the  patron  and  protector  of  the  oppressed.  The  Italians 
eagerly  clung  to  him ;  every  city  chose  a  duke  or  a  chief, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  formal  authority  of  the 
church  to  sanction  the  insurrection.  Ghr^^;ory  II.  was  too 
cautious  to  take  this  decisive  step,  but  his  successor 
Gregory  III.  possessed  more  courage  and  ambition ;  he 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  utter  defiance  of  die 
imperial  authority.  (A.D.  732.)  Ninety-three  bishops 
joined  the  clergy  of  Rome  in  this  assembly ;  the  nobles 
and  magistrates  of  the  city  joined  them,  and  shared  in 
their  deliberations.  Leo  was  solemnly  excommunicated, 
the  Italians  authorized  to  refuse  taxes,  and  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Church  firmly  asserted.  An  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  pope  and  Luitprand,  whose  interests  were  hostile  to 
those  of  the  emperor;  and  the  Romans  and  Lombards 
fell  together  upon  the  exarchates.  Luitprand  conquered 
Ravenna  and  Sutri ;  he  gave  the  latter  city  to  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
popes. 

But  the  positions  of  the  parties  were  suddenly  changed 
by  a  new  and  unexpected  incident.  Trasimond,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  probably  believing  that  he  might  in  these  tnmbled 
times  carve  out  a  kingdom  for  himself,  revolted  against  the 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Gregory.     The  pope  was  now  alarmed  at  his  own  success ; 
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he  kad  aubverted  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  but  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  seised 
hf  Luitprand,  a  soyereign  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit 
to  eeclesiasticid  usurpations.  Acting  upon  these  impres* 
sionSf  he  luged  the  rising  republic  of  the  Venetians  to 
drive  the  Lombards  from  Ravenna,  and  give  shelter  to 
TmMmond,  whose  rebellion  had  been  unsuccessful.  Luit- 
piand  immediately  made  terms  with  the  exarchs,  and  sup-* 
ported  by  the  imperial  forces,  now  reduced  to  act  as  aux* 
iliaries,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  pope  had  recourse  to 
Charles  Martel,  whose  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  that 
time  filled  Christendom  with  admiration  ;  but  the  state  of 
France  prevented  the  ambitious  Charles  from  seeking  new 
laurels  in  Italy. 

Soon  after  this  strange  exhibition  of  two  subjects,  the 
pope  and  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  negotiating  without  any 
reference  to  their  respective  masters,  death  removed  three 
of  the  actors  in  these  important  events  from  the  scene. 
Leo,  Gregory,  and  Charles  Martel  died  in  the  same  year, 
(A.D.  741.)  bequeathing  war  and  desolation  to  Europe. 

Constantine,  sumamed  Copronymus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  more  than  his  father's  ^seaji 
against  images.  He  was  an  active  enterprising  monarch, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  not  anlj  suatained 
the  declining  empdre,  but  recovered  many  important  ppo^ 
vinces  from  the  Saracens.  These  merits,  however,  could 
not  atone  for  his  enmity  to  the  popular  superstitions. 
Artabazus«  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Leo,  encour 
raged  by  the  clergy  and  the  monks,  took  advantage  of  the 
emperor's  absence  to  assume  the  purple,  and  his  usurpation 
was  universally  sanctioned  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Constantine 
deserted  the  Saracenic  war  to  extinguish  this  formidable 
revolt ;  supported  by  his  brave  Isaurians  he  easily  defeated 
the  degenerate  Greeks,  and  after  a  brief  siege,  regained 
possession  of  his  capital.  The  usurper  and  all  his  ad- 
herents were  punished  with  the  usual  oriental  .cruelty,  and 
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Constantine^cesolyed  to  pursue  his  measures  of  ecclesiasdcal 
rafpnii  with  fresh  vigour.  But  the  emperor's  success  is 
Greeoe  produced  very  little  effect  in  Italy ;  pope  Zachaiy 
was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  worship  of  imi^es  at 
all  hazards,  and  by  his  unrivalled  political  skill  was  en- 
abled to  set  the  emperor  at  defiance.  The  papal  authority 
had  been  gradually  increasing  for  a  series  of  years,  and  had 
now  acquired  such  strength,  as  to  have  the  chief  influence 
in  the  greatest  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  western 
Europe,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy* 

Nearly  in  the  same  year  that  the  Ommiade  khaliphs  were 
driven  from  the  Saracenic  throne  by  the  Abassides,  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis  was  forced  to  yield  the  monarchy  of 
Uie  Franks  to  a  new  race  of  sovereigns.  In  Asia  the 
deposed  monarch  was  murdered,  in  France  he  was  made  a 
monk.  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  inherited  almost 
royal  authority,  but  discontented  with  the  title  of  mayor 
of  the  palace,  he  wished  to  possess  the  name  as  well  as 
the  power  of  a  king.  Having  gained  over  by  liberal  pro- 
mises the  principal  bishops  of  France,  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  pope  Zachary,  requesting  a  religious  sanction  for  his 
proposed  usurpation.  The  pontiff  solenmly  pronounced 
that  the  regal  title  ought  to  be  united  to  r^al  power ; 
Childeric,  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  was  fdrmaUy 
deposed  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery;  Pepin  was  elected 
in  his  stead,  and  crowned  at  Soissons.  (A.D.  751.)  Thus 
the  Church  conferred  a  kingdom,  but  it  soon  appeared,  that 
it  had  stipulated  the  conquest  of  another  for  itself,  as  the 
price  of  its  interference. 

Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  resolved  to  complete 
the  projects  of  his  predecessors,  and  acquire  the  entire  of 
Italy,  invaded  the  imperial  provinces  while  Constantine 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Saracens.  Before  the  em- 
peror could  provide  for  the  protection  of  his  western  domin- 
ions, the  exarchate,  which  had  now  endured  one  hundred 
and  eighty  five  years,  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  duchy 
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of  Rome  alone  remained  free  from  the  Lombard  role, 
between  the  Adriatic  and  Tuscan  seaft.  Pope  Stephen  II. 
sent  ambassadors  to  demand  from  Astolphus  the  )*e6toration 
of  those  domains,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the 
Qmieh  in  the  exarchate:  the  Lombard  king  not  only 
refdsed  compliance,  but  l^eatened  to  lerel  Rome  with  the 
gimmd,  miless  both  the  clergy  and  citizens  recognized  his 
anthority,  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  Stephen  baring 
vainly  sought  aid  in  Constantinople,  applied  for  assistance 
to  Pepiuy  and  on  receiving  an  encouraging  answer,  passed 
the  Alps  to  hasten  the  preparations  of  the  Franks. ' 

The  interview  between  Stephen  and  Pepin  was  fraught 
vrith  important  conseqaences  ;  the  monarch  of  the  Franks 
was  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which  he  had  in- 
curred by  dethroning  Childeric ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  was  repeated,  the  pope  consecrating  the  new 
monarch,  his  wife,  and  two  sons.  Pepin  on  the  other  hand 
engaged  to  deprive  the  Lombards  of  their  recent  acqui- 
sitions, and  bestow  them  on  Saint  Peter  and  his  successors. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  justify  this  '  transaction ;  the  king 
gave,  and  the  pope  received,  what  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom  the  pope  still  ac- 
knowledged as  his  rightful  sovereign.  Constantine,  indeed, 
-was  r^arded  as  a  heretic,  and  was  besides  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  defend  his  western  provinces,  but  neither  his 
heresy  nor  his  weakness  gave  others  a  right  to  dispose  of 
his  dominions.  Pepin  was  not  slow  in  executing  his  part 
of  ^e  agreement ;  having  vainly  tried  the  effects  of  nego- 
tiation, he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lombard  army,  besieged  Astolphus  in  Pavia,  and  forced 
'  him  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  resign  his  con- 
quests to  the  pontiff. 

Constantine  was  more  engaged  in  cheddng  the  worship 
of  images,  than  in  attending  to  the  revdutions  of  Italy. 
He  summoned  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  (A.D. 
764.)  which  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
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eight  bishops,  to  pronounce  definitively  on  this  controverted 
question.  After  a  session  of  several  months,  the  worship 
of  images  was  unanimously  condemned,  but  the  invocation 
of  saints  was  declared  to  be  a  harmless,  if  not  a  piou9 
practice.  Stephen  and  the  bishops  of  the  western  Chunks 
refused  to  recognize  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  tbe 
remonstrances  of  the  emperor  only  strengthened  thar  pur* 
pose  of  securing  the  independence  of  western  Europe, 
But  Astolphus^.was  an  enemy  more  formidable  than  Con* 
stantine,  and  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  authority  was 
preserved  as  some  check  on  the  ambition  of  the  Lombard 
king.  Scarcely  had  Pepin  withdrawn,  when  Astolphus 
not  only  refused  to  yield  up  his  conquests,  but  seized  on 
new  portions  of  the  pontifical  territories,  and  finally  laid 
siege  to  Rome  itself.  The  urgent  entreaties  of  Stephen 
again  brought  Pepin  into  Italy;  the  Lombards,  seized 
with  terror,  assented  to  conditions  harsher  than  before ; 
and  the  pope,  now  throwing  off  the  mask,  boldly  informed 
the  Greek  ambassadors  that  the  former  possessions  of 
their  master  had  become  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
Thus  the  Byzantine  empire  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
Italian  provinces,  retaining  only  the  duchies  of  Naples, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  the  Bruttian  districts,  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  Astolphus,  who  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  degrading  submission  to  the  Franks,  Desiderius 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Lombards,  and  endeavoured  to 
recover  by  policy  the  lost  infiuence  of  his  nation.  Emis- 
saries from  the  papal,  imperial,  and  Lombard  courts 
intrigued  in  the  palace  of  Pepin,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  the  Franks  for  their  respective 
masters.  The  death  of  Pepin  (A.D.  768.)  did  not  interrupt 
the  efforts  of  these  diplomatists ;  his  sons  Karl  *  and  Karl- 
mann  were  subjected  to  similar  solicitations;  and  thus 
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taught  that  they  held  the  halance  of  power  in  their  hands. 
Karl,  or  as  the  name  is  now  usually  written,  Charles, 
seemed  to  have  decided  the  £ite  of  Italy,  by  uniting  himself 
in  marriage  with  Desiderata,  the  daughter  of  the  Lombard 
monarch,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  pope  Stephen  III, 
Imt  he  repudiated  her,  without  assigning  any  reason,  at 
the  end  of  a  year ;  and  these  nuptials,  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  close  union  between  tlie  Lombards  and  Franks, 
became  the  source  of  mutual  offence,  hatred  and  vengeance^ 
On  the  death  of  Karl-mann,  Charles  took  possession  of  his 
estates,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his  nephews  ;  Desiderius 
iuTited  the  young  princes  with  their  mother  to  Pavia,  and 
afforded  them  a  secure  asylum. 

Whilst  the  jealousies  of  the.  Franks  and  Lombards  were 
continually  increasing,  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IIL 
made  room  for  the  election  of  the  most  able  pontiff  that 
had  yet  occupied  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter.  From  the 
time  of  Gregory  III.,  the  popes  had  been  rapidly  advancii^ 
towards  the  acquisition  of  temporal  power.  Five  ponti£& 
in  succession,  equally  remarkable  for  their  rigid  purity  in 
private  life,  and  for  their  ambition  and  crafty  policy  in 
public,  had  ably  profited  by  Uie  unpopularity  of  the 
Iconoclast  emperors,  and  the  dread  of  the  enterprising 
Lombards,  to  weaken  the  power  of  botli,  and  raise  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  on  their  ruins.  They  had  secured  the 
ardent  affection  of  the  Roman  citizens,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
nativie  Italians,  and  they  had  acquired  invincible  protectors 
in  the  new  monarchs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.  ccMnpleted 
the  great  work  his  predecessors  had  commenced  by  placing 
a  monarch  on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  bound  by  gratitude 
and  interest  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  holy  see.  He 
found  in  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called, 
Chariemagne,  sidficient  zeal  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
for  those  of  tJie  Church,  suiEcient  strength  to  destroy  the 
Lombards,  and  sufficient  glory  to  eclipse  the  antiquated 
splendour  of  the  empire. 

Soon  after  Adrian's  election,  he  received  an  embassy 
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from  DesidefiuEr  solicifing  his  friendship ;  the  pope  replied 
by  teproachbs  against  the  Lombards  for  not  having  resigned 
the  stipulated  lands  to  the  church,  and  threats  of  imme- 
diate  vengeance.  Desiderius  immediately  had  recourse  to 
arms,  and  led  his  troops  towards  Rome,  intending  to 
fbrce  the  pope  to  crown  and  consecrate  the  sons  of  Karl- 
mann,  Adrian  applied  to  Charlemagne  for  assistance,  and 
in  the  meantime  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  Lom- 
bard monarch  if  he  advanced  a  single  step  towards  the 
Roman  dominions.  Desiderius,  terrified  by  a  menace  which 
had  already  become  formidable,  halted  in  the  midst  of  his 
career,  and  the  crafty  pontiff  contrived  to  amuse  him  with 
negotiations,  until  Charlemagne  had  crossed  the  Alps. 
The  Lombard  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  Desiderius 
forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Favia.  As  the  city  was 
strongly  fortified,  Charlemagne  was  forced  to  blockade 
rather  than  besiege  it ;  and  having  secured  all  the  ap- 
proaches, he  left  his  army  to  the  care  of  his  generals  and 
went  to  keep  the  festival  of  Easter  at  Rome. 

Adrian  received  Charlemagne  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a  religious  triumph ;  monks  and  young  nobles  bearing 
branches  in  their  hands  preceded  the  monarch  as  he 
entered  the  city,  singing  "  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  pope  walked  by  his  side 
as  he  went  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 
The  monarch  in  his  turn  confirmed  the  grants  that  his 
father  had  made  to  the  pontiffs.  The  surrender  of  Pavia 
and  Verona,  soon  after  Uie  festival,  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  lasted  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent 
prisoners  to  France;  but  history  does  not  inform  us  of 
the  fate  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Karl-mann.  In  this 
revolution,  the  Byzantine  emperors  entirely  lost  the  hopes 
they  previously  entertained  of  recovering  the  exarchate,  and 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  their  provinces  itt 
southern  Italy. 

Constantine   Copronymus  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
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)ihe  loss  of  Italy  ;  during  his  eutire  reiga  he  was  harassed 
by  wars  with  the  Bulgarians  on  his  northern  frontier,  and 
the  Saracens  in  Asia.  His  zeal  in  the  destruction  of 
images^  which  passed  all  bounds  of  discretion,  was  viewed 
with  almost  as  much  horror  in  Greece  as  in  Italy ;  and 
had  he  sought  to  recover  the  provinces  of  the  west,  he 
would  have  seriously  perilled  the  empire  of  the  east.  His 
death  (A.D.  775.)  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by 
intemperance ;  but  this  is  probably  one  of  the  many 
calumnies  which  the  worshippers  of  images  have  heaped  on 
the  memory  of  the  stem  Iconoclast, 

Copronymus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  lY.,  whose 
brief  reign  offers  nothing  remarkable.  On  his  death, 
Constantino  YI.  ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  Irene;  a  woman  equally  remarkable 
for  her  abilities,  her  crimes,  and  her  misfortunes.  She 
not  merely  permitted  the  worship  of  images,  but  restored 
those  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  preceding  sovereigns ; 
a  measure  that  procured  her  the  warm  support  of  the 
monks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  clergy.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  regency,  her  vigorous  administration  secured  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  respect  abroad  ;  but  when  Constan- 
tine  approached  maturity,  he  was  stimulated  by  the  cour- 
tiers to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
Irene  was  deposed,  and  dismissed  to  a  life  of  sob'tude. 
Constantine  was  soon  found  unfit  to  rule,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  restore  Irene;  the  emperor  was  seized,  and 
cruelly  blinded  by  command  of  his  ambitious  mother.  He 
survived  this  cruel  operation  many  years,  and  the  Isaurian 
dynasty  was  extinguished  without  attracting  the  slightest 
observation.  Irene  enjoyed  the  empire,  won  by  her  unna- 
tural crime,  about  five  years;  and  during  this  period.  Con* 
stantinople  was  more  tranquil  and  prosperous  than  it  had 
been  for  several  centuries >  She  was  finally  dethroned  by 
her  treasurer  Nicephorus,  and  sent  a  miserable  exile  to 
Lesbos  (A.D.  802)  ;  the   usurper  refused  to  njake   any 
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pfovision  for  her  siibsistmcey  and  dmiiig  the  remaindeT  of 
her  chequered  life  she  was  forced  to  earn  a  scanty  support 
by  manual  labour.. 

The  empire  of  the  East  had  now  lost  its  influence  in  the 
politics  of  Europe ;  and  we  must  theiefore  direct  our  atten* 
tion  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  West  by 
Charlemagne^ 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

Life  of  Ckarlemcyne-^Estiibihhment  of  the  Empire 

of  the  West. 

(From  A.D.  772.  to  A.D.  814,) 

From  the  close  of  the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Europe  and  Asia,  together  with  the  northern  part 
of  Africa,  were  occupied  and  disputed  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Saracens  and  the  Franks.  Wealth,  knowledge,  implicit 
submission  to  a  single  head,  and  a  capital  almost  impr^* 
nable,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  bear  up  against  their  more 
valiant  and  vigorous  competitors :  they  were  inferior  in  the 
field,  but  they  generally  maintained  their  superiority  by 
sea ;  perseverance  in  some  degree  supplied  the  place  of 
valour ;  no  men  more  patiently  sustained  a  siege  or  blockade, 
and  their  possession  of  the  secret  for  manufacturing  the 
celebrated  Greek  fire  was  frequently  the  salvation  of  their 
city  and  their  empire.  Bigotry  nerved  the  arms  and 
fired  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens  ;  they  deemed  themselves 
the  chosen  warriors  of  Gt>d,  and  entered  battle  with  the 
expectation  of  plunder  if  they  lived,  and  eternal  happiness 
if  they  fell.  Fanaticism,  however,  is  rarely  permanent; 
when  repulsed,  the  Saracens  believed  themselves  deserted 
by  God ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  their  broken  linea. 
The  decline  of  the  Khaliphate  also  had  divided  the  empire 
into  political  and  religious  parties,  who  hated  each  other 
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more  Tioleotly  than  tkdr  common  enemies.  The  Franks 
still  retained  many  of  the  characteristics  wMeh  distiiigiiifihed 
their  ancestors  when  they  issued  from  the  forests  of 
Germany ;  passionately  attached  to  war»  they  were  ever 
ready  to  join  in  any  expedition  proposed  hy  their  leaders ; 
as  passionately  attached  to  freedom,  they  rejected  the  re« 
straints  of  discipline,  and  abandoned  the  standard  of  their 
chief  without  scruple,  if  he  attempted  to  keep  them  in  the 
field  beyond  the  stipulated  term  of  their  service.  They 
despised  civilization,  with  which  they  were  not  wholly 
unacquainted,  and  sought  a  sovereign  "  who  sealed  treaties 
with  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and  made  them  respected 
by  its  point,"  instead  of  a  legislator  or  politician.  Charle- 
magne to  the  qualities  popular  among  his  countrjrmen 
added  those  of  an  able  statesman ;  and  by  this  rare  union 
of  military  and  civil  virtues,  was  enabled  to  found  an 
empire  worthy  to  compare  with  that  of  Rome. 

The  dominions  that  Charles  inherited  from  his  father 
comprised  that  part  of  Gaul  included  between  the  Rhine» 
the  Loire,  the  British  and  the  Italian  seas.  Aquitain, 
Gkiscony,  and  Brittany  were  virtually  independent  states. 
The  portion  of  Germany  inhabited  by  the  Franks  was 
bounded  by  the  Rhine,  the  Saal,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Saxons  and  Bavarians.  The  dominions  of  the  Saxons, 
as  then  considered,  were  of  vast  extent;  they  were  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  German  ocean,  by  Bohemia  on  the 
east,  the  Baltic  sea  on  the  north,  and  by  Grermanic  France 
extending  along  the  lower  Rhine,  and  from  the  Issel  be* 
yond  Mentz,  on  the  south.  This  territory  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  Westphalia  on  the  ocean,  Est  or  East* 
phaHa,  bordering  on  Bohemia  and  Angria,  which  joined  the 
territory  of  the  Franks.  These  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  a  great  diversity  of  pagan  tribes,  each  commanded  by 
its  own  chief  or  duke ;  hence  arose  constant  wars.  When- 
ever a  few  mutinous  dukes  combined  together,  they  made 
inroads  into  the  Frank  territories ;  and  when  these  inju- 
ries were  retaliated,  aU  the  Saxons  were  involved  in  the 
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consequences.  Religion  was  another  source  of  their  tur- 
bulence; the  Saxons  were  bigotted  in  heathenism,  they 
worshipped  the  god  of  war,  and  sacrificed  all  who  refused 
tp  share  in  their  barbarous  rites. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  gave  little 
promise  of  its  future  glory ;  his  marriages,  his  divorces, 
his  disputes  with  his  brother,  and  his  unjust  ooci^ation 
of  his  nephews'  inheritance,  seemed  to  mark  him  as  a 
man  abandoned  to  his  passions,  who  believed  that  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  placed  him  above  the  restraint  of 
the  laws.  But  the  war  in  which  he  engaged  with  the 
Saxons  (A.D.  772.)  first  developed  those  military  talents 
which  rendered  him  dear  to  his  nation  and  his  soldiers, 
which  accustomed  the  Franks  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
single  people,  and  induced  them  to  correct  those  faults 
in  their  constitution  which  delayed  their  decisions  and 
impaired  their  vigour. 

A  missionary,  Saint  Libuinus,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
convert  the  Saxons,  and  had  denounced  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  against  their  idolatry ;  the  Pagans  spared  the  mis- 
sionary, but  ixritated  by  his  reproaches,  they  burned  tJ&a 
church  that  had  been  erected  at  Daventer,  and  slew  the 
christians  assembled  there.  The  general  convocation  of 
the  Franks,  called  firom  the  time  of  meeting  the  Champ 
de  Mai,  was  at  this  time  assembled  at  Worms,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles ;  its  members  regarded  the  maaaacve 
at  Daventer  as  a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared 
against  the  Saxons.  The  assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mm 
was  at  once  a  convention  of  the  states,  and  a  review  of  the 
military  power  of  the  Franks  ;  Charles  had  consequently 
an  army  in  readiness,  with  which  he  entered  the  Saaton 
territories,  laid  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  de* 
stroyed  their  great  national  idol,  Hermansul  *.  He  then 
returned,  covered  with  glory,  to  the  bonks  of  the  Weser. 


*  Heer'tnan'Saiilet  the  statue  of  Heer-man,  or  the  statae  of  the 
armed  man. 
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The  Saxons  had  sought  and  obtained  peace  on  easy 
oonditions ;  but  whHe  Charlemagne  was  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Lombards  in  Italy^  they  renewed  their  incursions 
with  more  vigour  and  cruelty  than  before.  Again  they 
were  invaded,  again  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  forced 
to  admit  French  garrisons  into  their  strong  holds,  and 
again  they  seixed  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing  the 
war.  Charlemagne  severely  punished  the  revolt,  and  to 
prevent  such  occurrences  in  future,  proclaimed  that  the 
assembly  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  should  be  convened  at 
Paderbom,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  Saxon  territories* 
(A.D.  777*)  The  Saxons,  as  well  as  the  Franks,  were 
summoned  to  this  assembly ;  those  who  had  not  been 
already  baptized  submitted  to  that  ceremony,  and  all 
aoknowledged  the  monarch  of  the  Franks  as  their  liege 
lord,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  should 
forfeit  their  country  and  their  liberty  if  they  violated  their 
engagements.  Witikend,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  West- 
pbaHan  petty  sovereigns,  refused  to  attend  this  assembly ; 
he  sought  refuge  in  Scandinavia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  at  this  time  called  indifferently  Danes  or  Normans, 
and  sought  the  aid  of  king  Siegfrid  in  liberating  and  aveng- 
ing his  country. 

Whilst  Charles  was  thus  engaged  at  Paderbom,  he  re* 
ceived  an  embassy  from  Ibn  al  Arabi,  the  Mussulman 
govefBor  of  Saragossa,  soliciting  his  protection.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ommiade  khaliphate  at  Cordova  was 
regtrrded  by  many  of  the  Mohammedans  as  an  impious 
disunion  of  the  empire  of  Isla  m,  and  many  efforts  were 
made  to  re-unite  Spain  to  the  dominions  of  the  Khaliphs 
of  Bi^dad.  Abd-al-rahman,  however,  triumphed  over 
his  rivals,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Abassides  had  no  hope 
of  escaping  his  vengeance  but  in  the  protection  of  the 
Franks.  Qiarlemagoe  eagerly  embraced  the  importunity 
of  extending  his  dominions  in  Spain ;  two  Frank  armies 
crossed  the  Pyrennees,  and  united  under  the  walls  of  Sara- 
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gossa,  which  was  forced  to  surrender.  Several  other  cities, 
including  Barcelona,  volontarily  placed  themselFes  under 
the  protection  of  the  christian  sovereign.  InteOigenee  of 
Widkend's  arrival  in  Saxony,  and  of  his  successfiil  exhor* 
tations  to  his  countrymen  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  recalled 
Charlemagne  from  Spain.  He  had  suhdued  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrennees  and  the  Elxro, 
but  he  imprudently  changed  all  the  governors,  and  etta^ 
blished  Frank  counts  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Spanish 
marches.  The  Saracens  who  had  invited  the  Franks 
were  alienated  by  these  proceedings ;  but  they  were  still 
more  displeasing  to  the  petty  christian  kings  who  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountains.  The  soTe- 
reigns  of  Navaire  and  Asturias  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Abd-al-rahman,  declaring  that  if  they 
joined  with  Charlemagne,  he  would  distribute  their  dties 
among  his  nobles.  No  «ooner  had  they  learned  that  the 
Franks  were  about  to  traverse  their  mountains  a  second 
time,  on  their  return  to  Gaul,  than  they  concerted  with 
the  Saracens  and  Gascons  a  combined  attack  upon  their 
army. 

The  celebrated  valley  of  Aoncesvalles  is  the  line  of 
communication  between  France  and  Navasre;  the  road 
through  it  is  rugged  and  tortuous,  with  narrow  gorges, 
between  steep  mountains.  Whilst  the  Franks  were  toiling 
through  these  defiles,  the  Gascons  and  Navarrese  fanned 
ambuscades  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  concealed  by 
the  thick'  forests  with  which  they  abound.  After  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  had  past,  the  mountaineers  sud* 
denly  rushing  down  the  steeps,  fell  upon  the  rear  gaaid 
and  the  divisions  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage. The  Franks  were  surprised  but  not  disheartened ; 
they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  vainly  tried  to  cut 
their  way  to  the  main  body ;  but  the  assailants  had  the 
advantage  of  a  light  equipment  and  a  favourable  position ; 
the  whole  Tear-guard  was  cut  off  and  the  baggage  plun- 
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dered,  before  CharlemagBe  knew  that  they  were  endan- 
gered ;  and  the  mountaineers  disappeared  so  rapidly  with 
tkdir  booty  that  all  ptirsnit  was  rendered  nnavailing.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  so  sfs'angely  exaggerated 
and  misrepresented  by  the  writers  of  romance. 

This  defeat  was  more  than  compensated  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories  over  the  Saxons,  who  were  again  reduced 
to  obedience.  To  secure  the  submission  of  these  turbulent 
tribes,  Charlemagne  instituted  the  rich  and  powerful  Ger- 
man prelacies,  invested  with  almost  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, which  for  more  than  ten  centuries  subjected  a 
warlike  nation  to  the  rule  of  priests  and  monks.  (A.D.  780.) 
He  supposed  that  these  ecclesiastical  governors  would  be 
more  faithful  and  less  turbulent  than  the  military  counts 
whom  he  established  in  other  countries  ;  experience,  how- 
ever, soon  proved  that  they  were  not  less  ambitions.  The 
conquests  of  Charlemagne  worked  a  great  change  in  the 
state  of  society ;  they  finally  led  to  the  extinction  of  a  free 
peasantry,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  vassals 
whose  condition  was  little  superior  to  that  of  slaves. 
Every  new  acquisition  of  territories  gave  the  king  estates 
to  distribute  among  his  servants,  and  their  ambition  in- 
creased with  their  possessions.  In  the  ideas  of  this  age 
jorisdictlDn  and  sovereignty  were  so  confounded  with  the 
rights  of  property,  that  each  of  the  duchies  and  lordships 
he  gave  his  captains  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  govern- 
ment bat  a  patrimony,  more  or  less  covered  with  slaves 
who  laboured  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters.  The 
Saxons  were  unwilling  to  bear  so  harsh  a  yoke ;  they 
revolted  on  every  opportunity ;  it  required  three  years  of 
incessant  warfare,  the  massacre  of  their  bravest  warriqrs, 
itnd  the  complete  desolation  of  their  territories,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  efforts  for  regaining  their  independence. 

We  have  already  related  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards 
l^  the  Franks,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  pontifis, 
and  the  means  by  which  the'  popes  were  elevated  to  the 
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rank  of  temporal  princes  ;  circumstances  seemed  ^Touiable 
to  the  establishment  of  the  papal  power  over  the  entire 
peninsula;  the   swords   of  the  Franks  were  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  provinces  still  held  by  the  Greeks  and  LombardB, 
and  the  facility  with  which  Charles  had  resigned  his  former 
conquests  to  the  pope,  seemed  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he 
would  in  a  new  campaign  display  similar  liberality.     But 
the  king  had  discovered  the  great  value  of  his  donatives,  and 
when  he  next  crossed  the  Alps,  he  hastened  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  duke  of  Benevento,  by  which  the  Lombaid 
prince  was  secured  in   his  possessions,  on  condition  of 
holding  them  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  (A.D. 
787.)  Tassilon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  alarmed  by  the  great 
increase  of  the  power  of  Charlemagne :  like  the  duke  of 
Benevento,  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  DesideriaSy  the 
last  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  this  princess  strenuoosly 
urged  him  to  revenge  the  misfortunes  of  her  family.    Whilst 
Charlemagne  was  in  Italy,  the  duke  negotiated  with  the 
Sclavonian  tribes  to  unite  with  him  in  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  Gaul ;  but  unfortunately  for  him  his  intrigues 
were  discovered  before  his  projects  were  ripe  for  execution. 
Charlemagne  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  danger  passed 
the  Alps,  and  advanced  towards  Bavaria,  with  all  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom.     Tassilon,  unable  to  resist,  submitted  on 
the  single  condition  of  receiving  a  fair  trial  before  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  Franks.     At  the  next  assembly  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  the  duke  was  convicted  of  treason  on  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  condemned  to  death.     Charlemagne 
spared  the  duke's  life,  but  compelled  him,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  two  daughters  to  embrace  a  monastic  life ; 
his  principal  supporters  were  at  the  same  time  driven  into 
exile. 

Though  Charlemagne  was  himself  uneducated,  and  could 
not  even  write  his  name,  he  was  thorouglily  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  laboured  to  establish 
seminaries  of  learning  throughout  his  dominions,  nor  did 
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he  lose  sight  of  this  great  object,  even  When  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  Sclavonians,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens. 
The  Sclavonians  were  divided  from  the  Franks  hy  the 
Elbe,  but  this  river  was  not  a  sufficient  barrier  against 
nmtual  desire  for  plunder.  Scarcely  had  war  commenced 
when  the  Saxons,  after  eight  years  of  tranquillity,  again  re- 
volted, and  burned  down  Christian  churches  that  had  been 
erected  in  their  country.  The  king  himself  undertook  the 
chastisement  of  the  insurgents,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
his  son  Pepin  against  the  Huns  and  Avars,  who  possessed 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Hungary.  (A.D.  796).  Pepin 
would  have  found  this  a  dangerous  expedition  had  not 
the  Huns,  divided  by  civil  dissensions,  refused  to  unite 
i^ainst  their  common  enemy.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Lombards  and  Bavarians,  the  young  prince  advanced 
into  Pannonia  from  Italy,  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss  with  little  difficulty,  and  at  length  reached  the  great 
Ring,  or  fortified  enclosure  in  which  the  Huns,  who  had 
iko  cities,  preserved  their  accumulated  plunder.  Pepin 
stormed  this  national  treasury,  and  brought  its  immense 
Wealth  to  his  father,  who  distributed  it  to  his  officers  and 
eoQftiers,  Saxony  was  punished  for  its  revolt,  by  annual 
de&fola^on ;  vast  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  were  torn  firom 
flheir  homes,  and  sent  into  distant  provinces,  its  forests 
were  destroyed,  and  its  villages  burned.  But  these  ravages 
were  compensated  by  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  by  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  agriculture  after  the  woods  were 
removed ;  the  devastations  of  a  merciless  war  that  lasted 
twenty-six  years  were  effaced  in  northern  Germany  before 
the  next  generation,  and  Saxony  was  found  superior  in 
-Health,  power,  and  civilization  to  Gaul,  by  which  it  had 
been  subdued. 

Irene,  the  empress  of  Constantinople,  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  peace  with  Charlemagne  ;  Alphonso  II.,  king  of  the 
Asturias,  transmitted  to  him  regular  accounts  of  his  triumphs 
over  the  Saracens,  as  if  to  his  superior  lord  ;  but  a  more  gra- 
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tifying  dreumsfcsiioe  was  the  arrival  of  pope  Leo  III.  in  the 
Frank  camp  at  Faderbom,  to  solicit  the  king's  j»x>tection,  and 
his  aid  in  punishing  the  rebellious  Romans,  Charlemagne 
prepared  for  this  fresh  expedition  into  Itsljt  by  taking 
precautions  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  his  several  pro- 
vinces, and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Graul,  which  had 
long  ceased  to  attract  his  attention.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  Charlemagne  was  a  German,  rather  than  a 
Frank  sovereign ;  his  language  was  Teutonic^  his  capital  was 
Ais  la  Chapelle,  and  his  soldiers  were  all  of  Hie  Teutonic 
race.  France,  properly  so  called,  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
province,  and  by  no  means  as  the  most  valuable  belon^bog 
to  the  Franks. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  800,  Charles  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome.  Leo  offered  to  stand  a  trial*  in 
order  to  show  how  groundless  were  the  chaises  by  which  his 
discontented  subjects  excused  their  revolt ;  but  the  bishops 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  any  such  accusations  against 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  when  the  pope  had  simply 
denied  the  charges  on  oath,  his  adversaries  were  condemned 
to  death  as  calumniators.  On  Christmasrday,  after  mass 
had  been  celebrated,  the  pope  advancing  towards  Charles 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  placed  upon  his  head  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  hailed  him  as  "  Chailes  Augustus; 
crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the 
Romans!"  Thus  the  empire  pf  the  West  was  renewed, 
after  an  interruption  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years,  reckoning  from  the  deposition  of  Augustulus. 

Leo  next  proposed  a  marriage  between  Charlemagne  and 
Irene^  hoping  that  Christendom  might  thus  be  united  into 
one  empire  ;  but  the  ambitious  sovereign  of  Constantinople 
was  unwilling  to  endanger  the  power  she  had  acquired  by 
so  many  crimes,  and  though  she  did  not  directly  decline 
the  proposal,  she  wearied  the  pope  and  emperor  by  pro- 
tracting the  discussion  of  the  terms.  Charles  about  the 
same  time  received  an  account  of  a  more  glorious  and 
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niOTe  successftil  n^otiation.  He  had  sent  ambasaadoors  to 
the  renowned  Haroun  al  Raschi^d,  Khaliph  of  Bagdad,  to 
coort  the  friendship  of  a  prince,  placed  like  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  anxious  to  adorn  it  by  let- 
ters, arts,  and  laws.  The  survivor  of  his  deputies,  Isaac,  a 
Jew  well  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages*  returned  from 
the  east,  bringing  with  him  assurances  of  Haroun's  Mend- 
ship,  and  many  valuable  presents.  Among  tliese  was  an 
elephant,  whose  training  filled  the  Franks  with  astonish- 
ment ;  a  clock  that  struck  the  hours,  adorned  with  auto- 
matic figures,  whose  motions  in  that  age  seemed  little  less 
than  miraculous;  but  what  merited  and  received  more 
admiration  than  all,  were  the  standard  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  the  Elhaliph  sent 
as  a  sign  of  his  resigning  to  the  most  powerful  monarch 
who  followed  the  law  of  Christ,  sovereignty  over  the  places 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  his  religion. 

During  his  residence  at  Pavia,  Charles  made  several 
additions  to  the  laws  he  had  enacted  for  the  regulation  of 
his  subjects.  But  he  had  no  just  idea  of  the  duties  of  a 
legislator ;  the  voluminous  collection  of  his  laws,  or  capi- 
tularies, as  they  were  called,  consists  chiefly  of  vague  moral 
instructions,  that  seem  to  belong  to  a  treatise  on  ethics 
rather  than  a  legal  code.  On  his  returning  to  Italy,  the  em- 
peror of  the  West  established  his  residence  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  as  he  now  approached  his  sixtieth  year,  he  resolved 
to  relax  his  toils  and  divide  the  cares  of  administration  with 
his  children  and  his  ministers.  But  in  the  mean  time  he 
renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Greek  enipire,  and  pro- 
cured the  acknowledgment  of  his  title  from  the  empress 
Irene.  She  even  sent  an  ambassador  to  open  again  the 
treaty  of  marriage;  but  before  any  arrangements  could  be 
concluded,  she  was  deposed  by  her  creature  Nicephorus, 
and  forced  to  bury  her  ambition  in  a  convent.  (A.D  802.) 
The  new  Byzantine  sovereign  was  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  peace  between  the  two  empires,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
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labours  was  to  renew  the  treaty  with  CharleBiagne*  Soon 
afterwards  the  Saxon  war,  which  had  raged  with  some 
interruption  for  about  thirty ^three  years,  was  finaBy  brought 
to  a  eonClui^on ;  the  Saxons,  who  remained  faithful  to  their 
national  idolatry,  were  removed  from  their  caruntry  to  the 
plains  of  Gaul  or  Italy,  that  long  wars  had  left  desert; 
where  they  gradually  forsook  the  faith  and  habits  of  thmr 
ancestors.  Many  of  them,  however,  made,  thdr  esuape  into 
the  unknown  fastnesses  of  Scandinavia,  where  they  difioaed 
that  fierce  hatred  and  thirst  for  vengeance,  which,  before  a 
generation  had  passed  away,  brought  the  Noimans  to  the 
shores  of  France. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  Huns,  and 
Avars,  relieved  Charles  from  the  labour  of  making  furdier 
conquests.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  states  voluntarily 
offered  him  their  allegiance;  among  others  the  dukes  .of 
Venice  and  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  of  their  own  accord  came 
to  pay  him  homage  (A.D  806.)  But  already  there  were 
measures  taken  for  the  dismemberment  of  this  m%bity 
empire ;  not  by  rebellious  conspirators,  but  by  the  founder- 
himself.  Unwarned  by  the  calamities  that  had  befallen-  the 
Merovingian  line,  Charles  resolved  to  divide  his  domimdns 
among  his  children,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  des^ 
tructive  civil  wars.  At  a  champ  de  mat  held  for  the  purpose 
he  assigned  France,  a  name  which  then  included  Gtrmany 
and  the  north  of  Graul,  to  his  eldest  son  Charles ;  liaiy, 
Bavaria,  and  his  conquests  in  Pannonia,  to  Pepin ;  Aquitain^ 
Burgundy,  Provence,  and  the  Spanish  marches,  to  Lotois  the 
youngest.  This  division  was  accepted  by  the  three  bttoftheors 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  was  sanctioned 
by  the  signature  of  the  pope. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  acquired  by  Charlemagne, 
there  may  be  discovered  traces  of  the  increasing  w^akn^ss 
of  the  empire,  which  produced  so  many  calamitieB  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  Constant  wars  had  diminidied  the 
population,   and   recruits  could  be  obtained   with   diifi^ 
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culty  for  the  armies  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  on 
the  fronting ;  the  Danes,  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  tlie  Moors  of  Spain,  frequently  made  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  the  Franks,  and  the  fleets  of  the  ]!9onnans 
appealed  on  the  coasts.  Terror  compelled  these  barbarians 
to  renew  tlieb  ancient  treaties,  but  they  only  waited  a 
fairourable  opportunity  to  renew  their  ravages.  The  death  of 
his  ^ons  Charles  and  Pepin  deepened  the  gloom  which  began 
to  gather  round  the  declining  age  of  Charlemagne ;  having 
produed  the  aeknowledgment  of  his  son  Louis  as  his  suc- 
cessor, he  b^;an  to  practise  the  austerities  of  monastic  life, 
and  to  withdraw  himself  gradually  from  public  afSairs,  He 
was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  as  he  came  out 
of  the  bath,  which  proved  mortal  on  the  seventh  day.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  January  (A.D  814),  having  reigned 
forty-seven  years  over  the  Franks,  forty-three  over  the 
Lombards,  and  fourteen  over  the  empire  of  the  West. 

The  mighty  empire  foiuded  by  Charlemagne  fell  to 
pieces  soon  after  his  death;  experience  has  shown  that 
domination  established  by  conquest  must  sooner  or  later 
be  overthrown  ;  and  that  nations  differing  in  their  language, 
habits,  interests  and  systems  of  civilization,  can  only  be  held 
together  by  force,  and  necessarily  separate  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  half  of  Europe 
WM  governed  by  a  single  emperor ;  Rome,  Amsterdam,  and 
Hamburgh  were  the  heads  of  departments,  and  Napoleon 
ruled  over  dominions  as  extensive  as  Charlemagne;  but 
war  destroyed  what  war  had  created,  and  nations  resumed 
theit  individual  existence.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace,  because  there  was  an  ancient  and 
long-established  system  on  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  fall  back :  the  overthrow  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
produced  a  long  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  because  every 
vest^e  of  ancient  civilization  had  been  destroyed  during 
four  centuries  of  oonfusicm,  and  the  various  tribes  of  con- 
querors and  conquered  had  to  create  the  institutions  which 
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were  to  give  form  and  consistency  to  their  existence  as 
separate  nations. 

But  though  the  political  unity  of  western  Europe,  which 
Charlemagne  had  lahoured  to  re-estahlish,  perished  with 
him,  the  intellectual  union  he  introduced  not  only  survived 
him,  but  with  little  interruption  has  been  ever  since  ac« 
quiring  fresh  strength.  His  merits  as  a  conqueror  may 
be  forgotten,  but  his  patronage  of  letters  in  an  age  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  deservedly  procured  for  him  the  title 
of  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  Under  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  literature  not  only  declined  but  seemed 
to  have  become  utterly  extinct.  The  clergy,  devoted  to  the 
sports  of  the  field  or  the  profession  of  arms,  wholly  n^lected 
their  proper  pursuits,  especially  when  the  abbeys  were  intro- 
duced into  the  military  system,  and  the  abbots  regarded  as 
feudal  lords.  The  revenues  of  monasteries  were  devoted 
to  feeding  hounds,  and  supporting  soldiers.  The  superior 
clergy  forgot  even  the  forms  of  the  church,  and  the  laity 
remained  without  instruction.  The  first  labour  of  Charles 
was  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  peace 
and  in  war  he  isued  capitularies  for  regulating  the  af^drs 
of  the  church.  He  perpetually  corresponded  with  the  bi- 
shops and  abbots,  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their  dioceses, 
tl^eir  monasteries,  and  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  the 
bishops  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
to  the  clergy,  strict  discipline;  to  the  monks,  a  faithful 
discharge  of  their  vows ;  to  the  magistrates,  an  impartial 
administration  of  justice. 

The  moral  improvement  effected  by  these  means  was 
greater  in  reality  than  in  appearance ;  it  was  followed  by 
an  intellectual  reform,  whose  commencement  was  in  like 
manner  seemingly  trifling,  but  in  truth  of  the  highest  value. 
Charlemagne  resolved  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the 
purity  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  to  fix  the  orthography  of 
language,  knowing  that  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  which 
had  crept  into  all  records,  sacred  and  profane,  was  a  pri- 
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mary  cause  of  the  prevailing  ignorance.  The  English 
Alcuin,  who  was  so  beloved  by  Charlemagne  that  the  cour- 
tiers called  him  "  the  Emperor's  delight,*'  was  the  guide 
in  devismg  these  wise  plans  and  the  ablest  instrument  in 
efEeoting  their  execution.  Under  his  superintendence  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  prepared,  the  text 
carefully  revised  by  the  aid  of  the  best  scholars  from  Greece 
and  Syria,  and  hence  most  of  the  best  manuscripts  belong 
to  this  epodi.  Schools  were  opened  in  the  churches,  and 
monasteries,  which  formed  a  posterity  of  illustrious  men, 
whose  labours  and  knowledge  perpetuated  the  march  of 
improvement. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tliere  was 
much  in  the  private  character  of  Charlemagne  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  his  beneficial  measures.  His  palace  was  indeed 
the  abode  of  learning,  but  it  was  also  the  abode  of  licentious- 
ness and  debauchery.  The  forms  of  ascetic  devotion  were 
strangely  mingled  with  the  most  shocking  profligacy  of 
manners,  and  the  effects  of  the  imperial  example  spread 
through  every  rank  of  society.  These  faults  were  more 
conspicuous  towards  the  close  of  the  emperor's  reign ;  they 
therefore  only  partially  dimmed  his  glory,  but  they  pre- 
pared an  inheritance  of  woe  for  his  successor. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Overthrow  of  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty.    Foundation 

of  the  Germanic  empire. 

(From  A.D.  814  to  A.D.  9870 

The  new  sovereign  of  the  western  world,  whom  the  Italians 
called  Louis  the  Pious,  and  the  French  Louis  the  Debon- 
naire,  was  thirty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
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death.  By  his  wife  Hermengarde,  a  Geiman  princess,  he 
had  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  He  had  beea 
crowned  king  of  Aquitain  when  only  three  years  old,  and 
from  the  time  of  his  boyhood,  Charlemagne  had  sought  by 
every  means  to  procure  him  the  love  of  his  future  subjects* 
But  though  Louis  had  on  several  occasions  displayed  valour 
and  prudence,  his  superstitious  devotion  to  rigid  ecde* 
siastical  observances  induced  many  of  the  comtiers  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  more  fitted  for  a  convent  than  a  throne, 
and  this  he  regarded  not  as  a  censure,  but  as  a  compliment. 
He  inherited  the  empire,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
splendour  of  victory  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  conceal  its 
inherent  weakness.  The  excesses  of  the  military  leaders 
were  become  intolerable  to  the  oppressed  peasantry,  the 
class  of  free  labourers  had  entirely  disappeared  in  France, 
those  who  were  not  reduced  to  servitude  by  force,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  their  freedom  to  purchase  the  protection 
of  a  powerful  lord.  Louis  provoked  the  resentment  of  these 
feudal  tyrants,  by  sending  deputies  into  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  to  offer  redress  and  restitution  to  the  op- 
pressed ;  a  few  were  restored  to  their  properties,  and  became 
thenceforth  firm  partisans  of  the  empire. 

Bernard,  whom  his  grandfather  Charlemagne  had  cre- 
ated king  of  Italy,  came  to  pay  homage  to  Louis,  both 
as  his  uncle  and  liege  lord,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  power* 
Soon  after,  the  emperor  gave  to  his  eldest  son  Lothaire  the 
government  of  Bavaria,  and  to  Pepin  that  of  Aquitain, 
thus  erecting  subordinate  kingdoms  on  the  most  exposed 
frontiers  of  his  empire.  The  first  sign  of  weakness  ex- 
hibited by  Louis  was  submission  to  a  papal  usurpation : 
on  the  death  of  Leo  III.,  the  clergy  and  Roman  people, 
without  waiting  for  the  imperial  mandate,  elected  Stephen 
lY.  to  the  vacant  pontificate  ;  and  the  new  pope,  aware  of 
the  insult  offered  to  the  sovereign  power,  came  personally 
to  excuse  himself  to  Louis.  He  little  knew  the  weakness 
of  the  emperor ;  Louis,  so  far  from  contesting  Stephen's 
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election,  besought  him  to  sanction  his  own  title  to  the 
empire,  and  was  crowned  by  the  pope  at  Rheims.  The 
court  of  Rome  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  such  favourable 
circumstances,  and  it  was  thenceforth  maintained  that 
monarchs  owed  their  crown  not  to  the  force  of  arms,  or 
the  will  of  the  people,  but  the  choice  of  the  head  of  the 
Church. 

Hermengarde  was  anxious  that  her  third  son  should 
enjoy  the  title  of  king,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  make 
a  new  division  of  his  dominions.  Louis,  overwhelmed  by 
the  weight  of  empire,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  imperial  authority  and  its  attendant  cares  with 
his  eldest  son  Lothaire,  who  in  turn  resigned  his  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  to  his  brother  Louis.  This  arrangement  gave 
just  displeasure  to  Bernard,  the  king  of  Italy  :  though  he 
had  recognized  his  uncle's  authority,  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  next  in  succession,  because  he  was  the  son  of  an  elder 
brother,  and  because  after  the  death  of  Louis  he  would  be 
the  eldest  successor  of  Charlemagne.  A  great  number  of  the 
Frank  bishops  and  nobles  embraced  the  cause  of  Bernard, 
preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  war,  when  the 
crafty  Hermengarde  offered  her  mediation,  and  persuaded 
Bernard  to  submit  himself  to  his  uncle.  The  king  of 
Italy  dismissed  his  followers,  and  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  principal  partisans  appeared  before  the  emperor  and 
entreated  pardon.  Every  one  expected  that  he  would  be 
honourably  dismissed,  but  Louis,  influenced  by  his  wife, 
caused  Bernard  and  his  friends  to  be  prosecuted  as  traitors, 
and  condemned  them  to  death.  The  sentence  was  subse- 
quently changed  into  deprivation  of  sight,  but  Hermengarde 
took  care  that  this  barbarous  sentence  should  be  so  cruelly 
executed,  as  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Bernard  of  life. 

Hermengarde  did  not  long  survive  this  crime ;  on  her 
death  Louis  became  very  anxious  to  embrace  a  monastic 
life,  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  foresaw 
that  another  sovereign  would  be  more  inclined  to  resist  theit 
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usiirpatioxis,  and  by  their  advice  he  chose  for  his  second 
wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian  count.  His  three 
sons  were  indignant  At  a  marriage  that  threatened  to  pro- 
duce new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  but  three  years  elapsed 
without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  were  forced 
to  receive  the  clerical  tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever 
{Hrevented  from  taking  a  share  in  temporal  affairs. 

But  Louis  could  not  lull  the  pangs  of  conscience ; 
before  the  general  assembly  of  his  subject^,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  been  deeply  criminal  in  consenting  to  the 
murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  his  brothers  to  enter 
religious  orders,  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  pre- 
sent, solicited  the  aid  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a 
solemn  penance.  This  strange  scene  rendered  Louis  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  some  doubted  his 
sincerity,  others  questioned  his  motives,  but  all  believed 
this  public  confession  a  needless  sacrifice  of  the  royal 
dignity. 

In  823,  the  empress  Judith  gave  birth  to  a  child,  after- 
wards known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  popularly  said 
to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favourite,  Bernard  count  of 
Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  openly  declared 
that  the  empress  had  been  false  to  their  father's  bed,  and 
long  refused  to  acknowledge  their  new  brother.  The  em- 
pire was  soon  severed  by  two  factions,  one  adhering  to 
Bernard,  Judith  and  the  emperor,  and  the  other  supporting 
the  three  sons  of  Hermengarde.  An  expedition  under- 
taken against  Brittany  precipitated  an  explosion  which 
could  not  long  have  been  delayed  ;  the  soldiers  were  un- 
willing to  enter  on  a  campaign  where  there  was  little  hope 
of  plunder,  and  every  certainty  of  harassing  toil ;  their 
mutinous  dispositions  were  encouraged  by  the  young  kings 
Pepin  and  Louis,  and  they  marched  against  the  emperor 
with  the  professed  object  of  removing  his  bad  advisers. 
Judith  was  forced  to  retire  into  a  convent,  Bernard  sought 
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safety  in  flight,  the  courtiers  that  supported  him  were  slain 
or  exiled,  and  Lothaire  assumed  the  entire  authority  of  the 
state. 

But  the  jealousy  of  power  awakened  the  old  emperor's 
energies.  The  family  of  Charlemagne  owed  its  elevation 
to  the  Grermanic  tribes  ;  the  natives  of  what  we  now  call 
France  were  in  reality  a  vanquished  people ;  during  the 
late  reign  they  had  made  no  e£Port  to  throw  off  the  German 
yoke,  but  they  now  hoped  to  improve  their  condition  by 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  young  princes.  It  was  an  im- 
portant object  with  the  opponents  of  the  emperor  to  have 
the  next  general  assembly  of  the  states  held  in  France, 
but  Louis  craftily  persuaded  Lothaire  to  consent  to  having 
it  convoked  in  Germany,  where  the  misfortunes  of  the  em- 
peror had  excited  universal  sympathy.  No  sooner  had 
the  states  met,  than  Lothaire  saw  that  his  party  was  com- 
pletely outnumbered ;  he  at  once  lost  all  hope,  submitted 
himself  to  his  father's  pleasure,  and  basely  abandoned  his 
supporters  to  the  vengeance  of  the  la^s.  Judith  was 
brought  from  her  convent  and  Bernard  from  his  exile  in 
triumph.  But  the  violence  of  the  empress,  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  for  her  own  son,  soon  rekindled  the 
flames  of  war.  The  sons  of  Hermengarde  united  their 
forces,  and  marched  against  their  father :  at  their  approach 
the  soldiers  of  Louis,  indignant  at  the  usurpations  of  Judith, 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  the  emperor  was  forced  to  resign 
himself  a  prisoner  to  his  rebellious  children.  Lothaire 
treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  compelled  him  to  read 
in  a  public  assembly  a  confession  of  the  crimes  and  errors 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  during  his  reign. 

Lothaire's  harshness  produced  a  new  revolution,  that  once 
more  restored  Louis,  or  rather  Judith,  to  supreme  power. 
She  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  procure  an  ample  in- 
heritance for  her  son  Charles,  and  despised  the  remon- 
strances of  the  sons  of  Hermengarde.  To  add  to  the  con- 
cision  of  affairs,   the  Normans  appeared  on  the  French 
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ooastS)  and  plundered  the  principal  sea  ports,  wbile  the 
Saracens  on  the  opposite  side  destroyed  the  flourishing  city 
of  Marseilles.  The  death  of  Pepin,  the  best  of  the  sons 
of  Louis,  afforded  Judith  an  opportunity  of  conciliating 
Lothaire;  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  overlook  the 
elaims  of  Pepin's  son,  to  restrict  Louis  to  Bavaria,  and  to 
divide  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  between  Lothaire 
aad  Charles.  The  emperor  not  only  sanctioned  this  ar- 
rangement, but  led  an  army  to  enforce  it  against  his  son 
the  king  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign 
broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  a  dropsical  disease 
put  an  end  to  his  inglorious  reign.  (A.D.  840.) 

The  death  of  Louis  was  the  signal  for  war  between  his 
children  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  destroyed  by 
mutual  combats,  while  the  Normans,  their  common  ibes, 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  ravages  without  interrup- 
tion. After  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  terms  of  peace 
were  arranged,  which  being  based  on  the  natural  differences 
of  nation  and  language,  promised  to  be  permanent.  All 
Germany  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  given  to  Louis,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Teutonic  language  and  customs  had  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  Germanic ;  Italy  and  the  eastern 
part  of  France,  from  the  sea  of  Provence  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  were  assigned  to  Lothaire  * ;  and 
Charles  obtained  the  remainder  of  Gaul  and  the  Spanish 
marches.  Thus  Charles  the  Bald  may  be  considered  as  the 
flrst  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  properly  so  called. 

It  was  neither  moderation  nor  a  love  of  peace  that  in- 
'duced  the  Carlovingian  princes  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  suffering 
subjects;  it  was  the  universal  invasion  of  the  French  and 
German  coasts  by  the  northern  pirates,  called  Normans  or 
Danes*  who  came  every  year  with  increased  numbers  to 

*  The  narrow  strip  of  France  thus  given  to  Lothaire  was  called 
Lotharingia,  subsequently  corrupted  into  Lorraine. 
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savage  the  deserted  provinces.  The  entire  of  Scaadinsviaf 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  banks  of  the  riven 
that  flow  into  it,  furnished  recruits  to  these  plundering 
bands,  who  courted  danger  as  a  pleasure.  It  was  liieir 
boast  that  they  combated  in  the  same  expedition  the  wrath 
of  the  elements  and  the  hazards  of  war.  They  waited  for 
no  excuse,  they  sought  no  pretext  for  attacking  a  country ; 
they  acted  as  if  they  were  the  enemies  of  all  mankind.  So 
early  as  the  year  841,  Oscar,  one  of  these  piratical  chiefs,  or 
Norman  dukes,  ascended  the  Seine  as  far  as  Rouen,  pillaged 
and  burned  that  beautiful  city,  and  for  fourteen  days  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country  without  mterruption.  Nantes, 
Bourdeauxy  Saintes,  and  other  maritime  cities,  were  simi- 
larly destroyed,  in  subsequent  expeditions ;  the  inhabitants 
attempted  no  defence,  but  abandoning  their  walls  crowded 
into  the  churches,  where  they  were  massacred  without  re- 
sistance. The  military  spirit  of  the  Franks  seemed  to  have 
been  wholly  extinguished,  and  even  self-defence  was  not  a 
motive  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  their  cowardice. 

Charles  was  engaged  in  a  desultory  war  with  his  nephew 
Pepin,  and  did  not  therefore  pay  much  attention  to  the 
Normans,  but  a  new  and  more  daring  invasion  covered 
him  and  his  soldiers  with  endless  disgrace.  Ragner,  a 
Norman  duke,  entered  the  Seine  with  a  hundred  barks, 
and  ravaged  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  though 
Charles  was  posted  with  a  powerful  army  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  invaders  advanced  towards  Paris,  which 
though  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  under  the  Carlo- 
vingian  kings,  was  still  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  empire.  Finding  its  walls  undefended,  they  entered 
the  gates  and  laid  waste  the  city  with  Are  and  sword,  they 
hanged  several  of  their  prisoners  in  sight  of  the  royal  camp* 
as  an  insult  to  the  degraded  sovereign,  but  nothing  would 
stimulate  Charles  to  exertion ;  he  not  only  permitted  the 
Normans  to  retire  with  all  their  booty,  but  bribed  them  with 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  silver  to  hasten  their  departure. 
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Hastings,  another  Nonnan  duke,  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  French  peasant,  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  wilds  of  the  North  from  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the 
feudal  lords.  He  identified  himself  with  these  pagans, 
adopted  their  manners,  embraced  their  religion,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  by  skill  and  bravery,  that  he  was 
soon  chosen  one  of  their  chiefs.  His  thirst  of  vengeance 
animated  their  cupidity ;  his  enmity  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy ;  wherever  he  passed  some 
humble  cottages  were  spared,  but  every  castle,  every  church, 
every  monastery  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  devas- 
tations of  the  Normans,  and  still  more  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  reduced  the  peasants  to  the  most  degrading 
state  of  slavery,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  agriculture. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  the  husbandman  should 
toil,  when  the  monarchy  and  the  church  refused  him  pro- 
tection, when  the  law  gave  Jb^m  no  redress,  and  when  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  were  wrested  from  him,  by  some  petty 
tyrant  at  home,  or  piratical  hordes  from  abroad.  A  famine 
desolated  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  pressure  of  absolute 
misery  compelled  Charles  and  Pepin  to  conclude  a  truce. 
Still  they  could  not  be  brought  to  unite  against  the  bar- 
barians, who  devastated  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  both 
on  the  north  and  south ;  the  Normans  devastated  not  only 
France  but  Germany,  adding  the  conquest  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  to  that  of  Paris,  and  the  very  suburbs  of  Home  were 
plundered  and  burned  by  the  Saracens. 

Among  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the  universal  weak- 
ness that  preceded  and  produced  the  downfiedl  of  the  western 
empire,  was  the  enormous  increase  of  the  sacerdotal  power. 
The  importance  of  the  clerical  order  was  enhanced,  not 
merely  by  the  vast  increase  of  their  wealth  and  numbers, 
but  also  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  other  ranks  of  the 
state.  Foreign  wars,  civil  commotions,  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  belief  that  a  monastic  life  would  atone 
for  former  crimes,  led  to  the  extinction  of  many  noble 
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houses,  and  there  were  no  means  by  which  those  of  inferior 
rank  could  be  raised  in  their  place.  When  an  opulent 
family  became  extinct,  some  rich  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood generally  usurped  a  portion  of  its  possessions,  and 
thus  rendered  the  feudal  domains  little  principalities  ;  but 
generally  much  the  larger  portion  was  bequeathed  by  the 
mistaken  piety  of  the  late  possessor  to  the  Church ;  and  thus 
the  corporation  of  the  clergy,  which  could  not  alienage  any 
of  its  possessions,  and  whose  domains  were  daily  enlarged 
by  fresh  bequests,  became  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  the  kingdom.  Ecclesiastical  benefices  were  con- 
sequently worthy  objects  of  aristocratic  ambition,  and  were 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  the  inheritance  of  noble  families. 
There  was  rarely  any  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  for  an  abbey  or  a  bishopric,  and  hence  the  dig-* 
nitaries  of  the  Church  rivalled  the  military  nobles  in  ferocity, 
brutality  and  debauchery.  Like  them  they  carried  arms, 
and  frequentiy  fought  in  the  field,  but  they  generally  pre- 
ferred the  contests  of  the  cabinet  and  the  council,  where 
their  superior  skill  in  diplomatic  art  assured  them  a  victory 
over  their  ignorant  rivals.  The  vassals  on  the  church  lands, 
which  probably  in  this  age  included  the  half  of  France, 
were  rarely  trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  they  relied  for  pro- 
tection on  the  sacred  character  of  their  masters,  on  the 
skill  of  the  clergy  in  negotiations,  and  on  the  miraculous 
power  of  relics  and  sanctuaries.  Among  the  proofs  that 
may  be  cited  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit  was  the  gra- 
dual abandonment  of  judicial  combats,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  equally  absurd  appeal  to  the  judgement  of  God,  by 
the  ordeals  of  fire  and  boiling  water. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  desul- 
tory wars  between  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  for  they 
ended  in  leaving  the  parties  in  possession  of  their  respective 
dominions  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  states  ruled  by  the  three  monarchs. 
France  had  fallen  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ; 
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the  nobility  was  rapidly  decaying,  the  army  possessed 
neither  courage  nor  military  skill,  the  rural  population  was 
all  but  annihilated,  and  the  royal  authority  was  universally 
despised.  Lothaire  had  not  granted  such  dangerous  powers 
to  the  prelates  in  Italy  and  Lorraine,  but  his  dominioiis 
were  parcelled  out  into  large  principalities,  the  govemment 
of  which  was  all  but  hereditary ;  the  Italian  dukes  main- 
tained military  bands  in  their  fortresses,  and  protected  in 
some  degree  the  trade  of  the  towns.  Louis  the  German 
ruled  over  a  more  martial  people ;  there  were  more  free 
peasants  in  his  dominions  than  in  those  of  his  brethren,  and 
he  could  rely  on  the  services  of  an  armed  democracy. 

A  severe  fever,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  warned 
the  emperor  Lothaire  of  approaching  dissolution,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  pernicious  custom  of  his  family,  he  prepared  to 
divide  his  dominions  among  his  children.  Italy  with  the 
title  of  emperor  was  assigned  to  Louis  II.,  Lothaire  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  and  Charles,  the  youngest^ 
obtained  the  countries  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
which  were  thenceforth  called  the  kingdom  of  Provence. 
Charles  the  Bald,  on  his  part,  gave  his  two  sons  the  titles 
of  kings  of  Neustria  and  Aquitain  ;  while  Louis  the  Ger- 
manic created  his  three  sons  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Suabia.  Thus  the  Carlovingian  &mily  was  enabled  to 
show  an  abundance  of  kings  among  its  members  at  the 
same  moment,  though  it  possessed  scarcely  one  that  merited 
the  title. 

The  Church,  by  tacit  consent,  had  been  invested  with  the 
censorship  of  morals,  and  thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  the  pontiffs  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  royal  families,  and  regulating  the  succession  to  crowns, 
of  which  they  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves.  Suck 
an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by  the  quarrels  between 
Lothaire  II.  and  his  wife  Theutberga,  which  produced 
very  important  political  consequences. 

Theutberga,  the  wife  of  Lothaire,  was  the  daughter  of 
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Boson,  count  of  Burgundy  ;  she  had  been  accused  by  her 
husband  of  incest  with  her  brother  Hubert,  abbot  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Maurice,  and  had  proved  her  innocence  by 
the  ordeal  of  boiling  water.  Lothaire  had  in  the  mean 
time  taken  to  his  bed  the  beautiful  Valdrade,  to  whom  he 
asserted  that  he  had  been  previously  contracted,  but  had 
been  forced  to  marry  Theutberga,  in  order  to  procure  the 
powerful  aid  of  Boson  in  quelling  a  civil  war.  Lothaire, 
however,  was  forced  by  the  clergy  to  take  back  his  first 
wife ;  but  in  order  to  escape  from  the  harshness  with  which 
she  was  treated,  Theutberga  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the 
incest  with  which  she  had  been  charged,  and  was  solemnly 
divorced  from  her  husbandby  a  general  council  of  the  bishops, 
held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  She  was  confined  in  a  convent, 
from  which  she  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  and  seeking 
the  suspicious  protection  of  her  brother  Hubert,  she  re- 
tracted her  confession,  and  asserted  her  innocence.  Pope 
Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  haughty  pontiffs 
that  ever  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  Theutberga,  and  insisted  on  Lothaire's  receiv- 
ing her  back ;  nor  was  he  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  supplications  of  Theutberga  herself,  who  was  willing  to 
endure  the  infamy  of  divorce  rather  than  return  to  a  hus- 
band by  whom  she  was  detested.  For  fifteen  years,  this 
scandalous  dispute  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Christen- 
dom ;  at  length  Adrian  II.  succeeded  Nicholas,  and  ap- 
peared willing  to  reconcile  Lothaire  to  the  Church.  The 
unfortunate  king  went  to  Rome,  and  swore  on  the  holy 
sacrament  that  he  would  never  again  form  a  wish  to  renew 
his  intercourse  with  Valdrade.  Remorse  for  this  perjury 
brought  him  to  the  grave  within  two  months.  He  died  at 
Placentia.  (A.D.  869.) 

Charles,  king  of  Provence,  died  of  epilepsy  six  years 
before  his  brother.  Charles  the  Bald  would  at  once  have 
seized  his  nephew's  dominions  had  he  not  been  embarrassed 
by  the  rebellion  of  his  own  children.     This  monarch,  con- 
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stantly  engaged  in  war  with  his  nearest  relations,  could 
never  he  persuaded  to  attack  the  Normans  and  Saracens, 
his  real  enemies ;  he  hrihed  the  pirates  to  withdraw,  when- 
ever they  threatened  his  security,  and  though  he  thus  ob- 
tained a  temporary  relief,  he  only  stimulated  them  to  firesh 
invasions.     Few  monarchs  were  more  unfortunate  in  their 
children:  his  two  eldest  sons  rebelled  against  him,  they 
were  subdued  after  a  tediousstruggle— Charles,  the  younger, 
soon  after  died  of  an  accidental  wound,  received  in  a  mock 
combat ;  Louis  the  Stammerer  survived,  with  a  disordered 
intellect,  and  a  shattered  constitution.     His  two  remaining 
sons  were  sent  into  a  monastery,  whereone  died  of  grief,  and 
the  other  being  taken  prisoner  after  having  made  his  escape, 
was  deprived  of  sight  by  his  barbarous  father.     The  death 
of  Lothaire  awakened  the  avarice  of  Charles  the  Bald; 
he  sent  directions  to  the  clergy  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  his  nephew's  soul,  and  levied  an  army  to  take 
possession  of  his  estates.     Louis  II.,  the  most  able  of  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  was  prevented  from  securing  his  in- 
heritance, by  the  troubled  state  of  Italy ;  the  Saracens  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  schismatic  Greeks  and 
Lombards  in  the  central  districts,  employed  all  his  forces, 
and  compelled  him  to  abandon  Lorraine.     Louis  the  Ger- 
man was  also  involved  in  war,  and  Charles  the  Bald  was 
thus  permitted  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement 
without  opposition.     The  death  of  Louis  II.  (A.D.  875.) 
not  only  secured  Charles  in  the  possession  of  Lorraine,  but 
gave  him  the  means  of  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  John  VIII. 

Louis  the  German  prepared  to  contest  the  usurpations  of 
Charles,  but  before  he  could  take  any  effective  measuxes, 
he  was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease,  and  died,  leaving  bis 
three  sons  to  defend  their  dominions  against  their  uncle. 
The  three  brothers  united  their  forces,  and  a  desultory  war 
ensued,  in  which  the  Germans  established  their  superiority 
over  the  French.     Charles  fled  before  his  nephew  Carlo* 
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man ;  the  ^Etiigaes  of  a  rapid  journey  brought  on  a  fever, 
and  he  terminated  his  dishonourable  career  at  Mount  Cenis. 
(A«D.  877*)  Carloman  did  not  long  survive  his  unde ;  a 
pestilential  disease  burst  forth  in  his  army,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim  in  the  following  year.  His  brothers,  Charles 
the  Fat,  and  Louis  the  Saxon,  shared  between  ihem  the 
kingdoms  of  Bavaria  that  he  had  inherited  and  Italy  that  he 
had  conquered ;  the  death  of  Louis  the  Saxon,  once  more 
changed  this  arrangement,  and  gave  to  Charles  the  Fat  the 
imperial  crown,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Germany  and 
Lorraine. 

Louis  the  Stammerer  succeeded  his  father  Charles  the 
Bald  in  the  kingdom  of  France.     His  disordered  constitu- 
tion, weak  intellect,  and  feeble  character  rendered  him  imfit 
to  contend  against  the  evils  that  beset  the  monarchy,  though 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  any  skill  or  energy  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  retrieve  the  state  from  the  weakness 
and  disorder  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  late  sove- 
reign.    The  Normans  had  quartered  themselves  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  the  prelates  alone  possessed  any  authority  in 
the  government.     The  very  year  of  his  death  Charles  had 
given  the  final  blow  to  the  royal  power  by  declaring  the 
governments  of  the  principalities  hereditary.     By  this  edict 
the  king  lost  all  control  over  the  army,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  provinces :  by  the 
same  edict  the  citizens  and  peasants  lost  their  last  security 
for  freedom  ;  they  were  given  up  without  protection  to  the 
feudal  lords,  who  parceUed  out  France  into  as  many  in- 
dependent governments  as  there  had  been  formerly  sub- 
ordinate administrations.     But  while  the  inferior  offices  of 
state  were  thus  rendered  hereditary,  there  seemed  some 
danger  that  the  ambitious  nobles  would  endeavour  to  ren- 
der the  crown  elective.    Many  of  them  took  up  arms  against 
their  sovereign,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  archbishop 
Hnremar  would  probably  have  excluded  the  feeble  Louis 
from  the  throne.     Indeed  they  did  not  recognize  his  title 
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ujQtil  he  had  confirmed  all  the  usurped  pririleges  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  granted  a  full  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  styled  himself  ''king  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  election  of  the  people.''  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  wars  between 
the  ambitious  nobles  who  had  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Louis. 
The  presence  of  the  pope  added  to  the  confusion,  for  being 
forced  by  the  partisans  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  he  proceeded  to  regulate 
the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  at  his  pleasure,  and  found  the 
French  so  degraded  by  clerical  usurpations,  that  they  were 
more  ready  to  obey  than  he  was  to  command.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  pope  John  summoned  all  the  Carlovingian 
princes  to  a  council,  where  their  respective  claims  might 
finally  be  arranged  under  his  superintendence,  but  the  death 
of  Louis  II.  (A.D.  879.)  prevented  the  meeting. 

Louis  III.  and  Carloman  jointly  succeeded,  but  at  the 
very  commencement  of  their  reign.  Boson  coimt  of  Provenee 
wrested  from  them  a  great  portion  of  their  inheritance,  and 
founded  the  independent  kingdom  of  Provence  or  Aries. 
The  imperial  title  assumed  by  Charles  the  Fat  seemed  to 
give  him  some  new  title  to  the  supreme  power,  and  bis 
authority  was  nominally  acknowledged  by  the  members  of 
the  Carlovingian  family.  But  Charles  was  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  utterly  incapable  of  ruling  so  extensive 
an  empire,  even  if  it  had  been  tranquil  and  united,  instead 
of  being  rent  in  sunder  by  ten  thousand  jarring  interests. 
The  deaths  of  Louis  III.  and  Carloman  in  the  very  prime 
of  youth  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  Carlovingian  fimoily; 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  French  branch  was 
Charles,  subsequently  called  the  Simple,  a  mere  in&nt,  the 
legitimacy  of  whose  birth  was  disputed. 

The  ancient  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  once  more  ap- 
parently re-united  under  Charles  the  Fat.  But  feebleness 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  it ;  the  Germanic  states  at  onoe 
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hated  and  despised  the  French,  the  Italians  felt  that  they 
bad  interests  separate  from  both,  and  when  an  enemy  ap- 
peared, no  one  part  wonld  give  assistance  to  the  other. 
The  corpulent  sovereign  of  the  empire  was  incapable  of 
any  thought  unconnected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Instead  of  openly  resisting  the  Normans,  he  invited  them 
to  a  conference,  and  whOe  they  were  off  their  guard,  trea- 
cherously massacred  the  principal  chiefs.  This  ahominable 
Clime  only  exasperated  the  pirates,  who  soon  recruited 
their  numbers,  and  Charles  allowed  them  to  ravage  his 
domimons  without  making  any  further  attempts  at  resis- 
tance. Finally,  they  besi^ed  Paris,  which  was  gallantly 
defended  by  its  inhabitants  for  more  than  a  year ;  at  length 
the  emperor  was  compelled  by  very  shame  to  make  some 
effort  for  its  relief,  but  instead  of  attacking  the  Normans, 
he  purchased  their  retreat  by  an  enormous  bribe.  At 
length,  the  nobles  of  the  empire  resolved  to  force  their 
sov^eign  to  choose  a  successor,  and  an  assembly  was  con- 
voked for  the  purpose  at  Tribur  on  the  Rhine.  The  reign- 
ing sovereign  was  now  the  only  legitimate  descendant  of 
Charlemagrne,  if  we  except  Charles  the  Simple,  whose  legi- 
timacy was  disputed ;  the  Franks  were  therefore  compelled 
to  choose  from  the  illegitimate  branches,  and  they  selected 
Amolph  duke  of  Carinthia.  No  sooner  had  his  appoint- 
ment been  ratified,  than  the  court  of  Charles  was  deserted ; 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  servants  abandoned  the  aged 
enipejDor»  and  he  had  absolutely  to  beg  the  means  of  support 
from  his  nephew.  Charles  did  not  long  survive  his  de- 
gradation: he  died(A.D.  888.)  almost  unnoticed,  and  with 
him/ ended  the  western  empire. 

The  election  of  Amolph  was  disregarded  in  most  of  the 
provinces;  and  a  host  of  ambitious  nobles  prepared  to 
carve  out  kingdoms  for  themselves.  The  most  distinguished 
of  Uiese  was  count  Eudes,  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  repelling  the  Normans  from  Paris.  A  second 
victory  over  these  pirates,  at  the  moment  that  rival  chiefs 
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were  preparing  to  dispute  his  elevation,  secured  him  the 
crown  of  France,  or  rather  of  the  country  hetween  the  Mease 
and  the  Loire.      But  even  in  these  limited  territories,  the 
Normans  disputed  with  him  the  possession  of  Neustria  and 
the  whole  of  the  sea  coast.     This  division  of  the  empire 
produced  one  heneficial  result,  it  revived  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  people ;  the  dukes  and  counts  who  aimed  at  sove- 
reignty felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  claim  to  popular 
support  by  exhibiting  their  valour,  and  every  petty  prince 
felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  an  army  in  good  order,  as  a 
defence  against  the  ambition  of  his  neighbours.     Hence  it 
happened  that  though  the  Normans  were  not  driven  from 
France,  they  had  to  fight  more  battles  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  country  during  the  ten  years'  reign  of  Eudes, 
than  during  the  entire  time  that  Charles  the  Bald  occupied 
the  throne.     But  though  Eudes  was  an  able  sovereign,  he 
was  not  able  to  control  the  factious  nobles,  who  remembered 
that  though  now  their  master,  he  was  once  their  equal; 
they  raised  up  Charles  the  Simple  as  his  rival,  declaring 
him  the  lawful  heir  of  Louis  the  Stammerer ;  and  France 
was  once  more  the  prey  of  desultory  warfare.     It  was  termi- 
nated by  the  death  of  Eudes,  who,  passing  over  the  claims  of 
his  brother  Robert,  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  rival. 

Charles  the  Simple  had  little  more  than  the  empty  title 
of  king  of  France  ;  not  only  did  four  other  princes  take  a 
royal  title  from  provinces  that  had  been  possessed  by  his 
ancestors,  Lorraine,  Transjuran  Burgundy,  Provence  and 
Brittany,  but  the  powerful  feudatories  of  Neustria  and  Aqui- 
tain  governed  their  states  with  actual  independence,  and 
gave  no  other  mark  of  allegiance  than  dating  their  edicts 
from  the  years  of  his  reign.  The  most  dangerous  of  these 
were  the  brother  of  the  late  king  Eudes,  who  was  styled 
duke  of  France^  and  his  son  Hugh  count  of  Paris.  Only 
one  important  event  marked  this  reign,  the  establishment 
of  the  Normans  in  that  part  of  Neustria  whidi  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Normandy,  an  establishment  that 
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changed  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  France  into  French 
citizens. 

The  most  dreaded  of  the  Norman  chiefs  was  Rollo,  who 
by  bis  successive  victories  in  Neustria,  Aquitain,  Lorraine 
and  England  was  become  the  terror  of  the  western  empire, 
the  idol  of  the  Northern  warriors,  and  the  chosen  leader  of 
the  united  corsair  bands.  In  the  year  911  he  sailed  up 
the  Seine  to  besiege  Paris,  but  his  forbearance  was  pur* 
chased  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  continued  however 
to  ravage  the  provinces,  until  at  length  Charles  offered  to 
resign  to  him  a  considerable  province,  if  he  would  spare 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
the  crown  of  France,  and  embrace  Christianity.  Rollo  with- 
out much  hesitation  assented  to  these  conditions.  Charles, 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  peace,  not  only  resigned  to 
him  the  province  of  Normandy,  but  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter, and  obliged  the  neighbouring  counts  of  Brittany  to 
supply  the  Normans  with  provisions  until  they  could  cul- 
tivate their  new  possessions.  He  appears  at  the  same  time 
to  have  ceded  to  Rollo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to 
that  part  of  Brittany  which  no  longer  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  the  kings  of  France. 

Rollo  presented  himself  on  the  borders  of  his  newly 
acquired  province  to  his  new  sovereign.  The  terms  of 
peace  were  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths.  Rollo  swore  alle- 
giance to  Charles,  who  in  return  presented  his  daughter 
and  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  French 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of  ceremonials,  and 
had  introduced  the  degrading  prostrations  of  the  Orientals 
into  the  forms  of  European  homage,  informed  Rollo  that 
after  receiving  a  gift  of  so  much  value,  he  should  on  his 
bended  knees  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king.  "  Never,"  re- 
plied the  haughty  barbarian,. "  will  I  bend  my  knees  before 
another  mortal,  never  will  I  kiss  the  feet  of  man."  As 
the  prelates  however  were  urgent^  he  ordered  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  perform  the  ceremony  in  his  stead.     The  soldier 
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adv8ndng  rudely  seized  the  foot  of  Charles,  and  by  a 
sudden  jerk  threw  the  monarch  on  the  ground.  The 
Normans  who  witnessed  the  transaction  applauded  their 
comrade^s  insolence,  while  the  French  nobles  deemed  it 
prudent  to  conceal  their  indignation.  The  ceremony  was 
continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  several  Norman 
lords  took  the  usual  oaths  of  allegiance,  after  which  the 
king  returned  to  Laon,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  capital, 
as  Paris  formed  part  of  the  fief  of  Duke  Robert. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Neustria  is'^ne  of 
the  most  important  political  events  of  the  tenth  century. 
It  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  piracy  and  plunder 
that  had  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  devastated 
Germany,  Gaul  and  England ;  it  permitted  the  peasants  to 
resume  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  the  priests  to  restore 
their  ruined  churches,  and  the  citizens  to  rebuild  their  walls. 
Sheer  necessity  almost  compelled  Rollo  to  consent  cheer- 
fiiUy  to  the  great  change ;  repeated  pillage  had  so  exhausted 
the  maritime  portions  of  Europe,  that  the  plunder  to  be 
acquired  no  longer  repaid  the  hazards  of  the  expedition ; 
and  the  feudal  lords,  as  they  began  to  acquire  independence, 
gradually  fortified  their  castles,  and  nurtured  the  military 
spirit  of  their  followers.  Thus  the  booty  at  once  became 
less  valuable  and  its  acquisition  more  difficult;  and  this 
change  was  felt  not  only  by  the  Normans  but  the  Saracens, 
whose  predatory  expeditions  were  gradually  discontinued. 
Under  Rollo  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowly 
forming,  received  its  full  development ;  immediately  after 
his  baptism  he  divided  the  lands  of  Neustria  among  his 
principal  ofiicers,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  count, 
and  these  counts  subdivided  their  lands  among  the  soldiers. 
The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardour  in  cultivating 
their  new  estates  as  they  had  formerly  shown  in  devastating 
them.'  Strangers  were  invited  from  every  country  to  colo- 
nize the  waste  lands,  and  the  most  vigorous  laws  were 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.     Rob- 
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beries  were  so  efficiently  checked,  that  Rollo  as  a  bravado 
hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest  near  the  Seine,  which 
remained  untouched  for  three  years.  To  prevent  the  future 
incursions  of  his  countrymen,  the  duke  fortified  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  restored  the  walls  of  the  cities,  and  kept  his 
subjects  in  constant  military  training. 

But  while  Normandy  was  thus  improving,  Germany  and 
France  were  a  prey  to  the  accumulated  evils  of  foreign 
invasion  and  intestine  commotion.  The  Sclavonians  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Charlemagne,  but  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century  a  Tartarian  horde  from  northern  Asia,  calling 
themselves  the  Magyars,  established  themselves  in  that 
part  of  Pannonia  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the 
Huns.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  called  Hun- 
garians, a  name  still  retained  by  their  descendants.  The 
emperor  Arnolph,  who  had  caused  the  German  empire  to 
be  respected  when  every  other  European  monarchy  seemed 
falling  into  ruin,  died  of  palsy  (A.D.  899),  and  Germany 
became  thenceforth  a  sharer  in  the  calamities  of  France 
and  Italy.  His  son  Louis  lY.  was  only  seven  years  of 
age  when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  during  his  long  minority 
the  German  states  were  desolated  by  the  revolted  Sclavo- 
nians and  the  barbarous  Hungarians,  who  penetrated  even 
into  the  south  of  France.  Their  troops  of  light  cavalry 
performed  such  rapid  marches,  that  they  baffled  all  the 
arrangements  of  their  opponents,  and  their  skill  in  archery 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  swords  and  lances  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers.  The  feudal  lords  of  Germany  took  advan- 
tage of  their  sovereign's  minority  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
at  once  the  independence  which  the  French  nobles  had 
acquired  by  gradual  encroachments,  and  their  success  was 
the  more  decisive,  because  their  fiefs  were  more  populous, 
and  their  soldiers  more  warlike,  than  those  of  France. 
Louis  died  (A.D.  911)  before  the  term  of  his  minority  had 
expired ;  and  with  him  perished  the  illegitimate  branch  of 
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the  Carlovingians  that  had  succeeded  to  the  Gennan  crown 
when  the  regular  line  of  succession  was  broken.  Charles 
the  Simple  was  now  the  last  representative  of  Charlemagne, 
but  the  German  nobles  would  not  offer  their  crown  to  a 
monarch  whose  stupidity  had  become  proverbial ;  indeed, 
they  would  scarcely  have  again  submitted  to  a  single  sove- 
reign, had  not  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Hungarians  in  the 
countries  that  form  the  present  empire  of  Austria,  showed 
too  strongly  the  necessity  of  unity.  The  dukes  assembled, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  claims  of  Charles,  offered  the 
crown  to  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it  on  account 
of  his  great  age,  but  recommended  them  to  choose  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia,  who  was  accordingly  elected. 

Conrad's  reign  of  seven  years  was  employed  in  checking 
the  progress  of  the  Hungarians,  securing  Lorraine  where  a 
part  of  the  nobility  had  resolved  to  maintain  the  claims  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  quelling  the  revolt  of  Henry  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  thought  Conrad  not  sufficiently  grateful 
for  the  recommendation  of  his  father  Otho.  The  fatigues  of 
empire  destroyed  his  constitution,  and  finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  generously  sacrificed  private  animosities  to 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  recommended  his  rival  Henry 
to  be  chosen  his  successor. 

Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  proved  himself  every  way 
worthy  of  his  elevation  ;  he  defeated  the  Sclavoniaas  and 
Hungarians  in  several  engagements,  and  so  humbled  the 
barbarians,  that  they  ventured  not  to  renew  their  devasta- 
tions. He  died  when  he  was  about  to  be  crowned  by  the 
pope,  emperor  of  the  Romans ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Otho,  deservedly  surnamed  the  Great,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
German  empire. 

Whilst  Germany  was  thus  wrested  from  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  Charles  the  Simple  was  alienating  the  affections 
of  his  French  subjects,  by  his  subserviency  to  an  unworthy 
favourite.      He  was  at  length  hurled  from  the  throne  by 
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Hugh  Capet,  the  head  of  the  poweiful  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Paris,  and  thrown  into  prison.  (A.D.  923.)  His  wife 
and  child  found  refuge  in  England  with  Athelstan,  king 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons.  Hugh  Capet,  unwilling  to  expose 
himself  to  envy,  gave  the  crown  to  Rodolph  of  Burgundy, 
but  kept  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands.  It 
iKTould  be  impossible  to  portray  the  lamentable  condition 
of  France  during  this  unhappy  period  ;  the  feudal  lords  paid 
no  obedience  to  any  superior  ;  they  abused  their  power  to 
the  utmost,  without  any  fear  of  punishment;  and  the  hapless 
peasants,  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  slavery,  could 
find  no  refuge  from  oppression  but  the  grave.  Charles 
died  in  captivity,  unhonoured  and  forgotten  (A.D.  929) ; 
Rodolph  was  forced  to  support  his  nominal  title  by 
constant  wars  with  his  turbulent  vassals ;  and  at  his  death 
(A.D.  936),  not  only  did  the  crown  of  France  pass  away 
from  his  family,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  hereditary  duchy 
of  Burgundy  was  seized  by  the  ambitious  Capets. 

After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Hugh  Capet,  count  of  Paris,  would  have  assumed  the 
crown  of  France ;  but  he  felt  that  his  position,  as  the  most 
powerful  noble  in  France,  was  more  important  than  that  of 
a  sovereign  ;  and  he  resolved  to  bestow  the  crown  on 
Louis,  the  exiled  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who,  on 
account  of  his  long  residence  beyond  the  sea,  is  commonly 
called  Louis  d'Outremer.  In  this  arrangement,  he  was  ably 
supported  by  William  of  the  Long-sword,  the  second  duke 
of  Normandy,  who  was  equally  convinced  of  the  advantages 
possessed  by  a  powerftil  vassal  under  a  feeble  monarch. 
The  entire  reign  of  Louis  was  passed  in  vain  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  royal  authority ;  he  was  especially  eager  to 
establish  his  supremacy  over  Normandy,  after  it  had  been 
deprived  of  its  valiant  duke  William  Longsword,  who  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  count  of  Flanders.  But  Bernard 
the  Dane,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  duke  Richard,  balBed  all  his  efforts,  and  made  Louis 
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himself  a  prisoner.  After  a  year's  captivity  he  was  libe* 
rated,  and  renewed  his  struggle  with  his  powerful  vassals, 
displaying  more  constancy  and  talent  than  any  recent 
monarch  of  France ;  but  all  his  exertions  were  vain,  and 
his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  fall  &om  his  horse,  which 
proved  fatal  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 

Lothaire,  the  son  of  Louis,  was  scarcely  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  His 
mother,  Gedberga,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fowler ; 
and  as  her  sister  was  married  to  Hugh  Capet,  she  procured 
for  the  young  monarch  the  protection  of  that  powerful 
feudatory.  The  death  of  Hugh,  sometimes  called  the 
Great,  left  Gedberga  sole  regent ;  and  the  infancy  of 
Hugh's  children  for  a  time  relieved  France  from  the  turbu- 
lent ambition  of  the  Capetian  family.  Years  of  comparative 
tranquillity  passed  away,  and  Hugh,  count  of  Paris,  the 
second  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  began  to  tread  in  the  steps 
of  his  father ;  while  Lothaire,  by  a  series  of  errors  and 
follies,  showed  himself  unfit  for  royalty.  He  was  especially 
injured  by  his  perfidious  attack  on  his  cousin  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  was  the  principal  support  of  his  crown, 
and  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  his 
vassals.  His  inglorious  reign  ended  in  986  ;  his  son  and 
successor  Louis  died  of  poison  in  the  following  year; 
and  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  Carlovingian  family.  But  the  opportunity  which  the 
Capets  had  so  long  desired,  and  which  they  are  accused  of 
having  hastened  by  poison,  had  now  arrived  ;  Hugh,  count 
of  Paris,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  France ;  and  his 
rival  Charles,  after  a  faint  struggle,  became  his  prisoner. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  :  Hugh  founded 
a  new  d3masty,  that  still  possesses  the  throne  of  France ; 
Charles  of  Lorraine  ended  his  days  in  prison ;  his  sons, 
afler  having  been  long  detained  captive,  escaped  to  Ger- 
many, where  they  lived  in  obscurity ;  and  the  Carlovin* 
gian  race  finally  became  extinct.  (A.D.  1248.) 
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But  for  a  long  time  after  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal  in  France.  The 
domains  of  the  count  of  Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  the 
crown  ;  and  thus  the  Capetians  had  greater  territorial 
possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence  than  the 
Carlovingians.  But  the  great  feudatories  still  preserved 
their  independence  ;  and  their  tacit  assent  to  Hugh's 
usurpation  was  anything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his 
authority.  In  the  south  of  France  no  notice  was  taken 
of  Hugh's  elevation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years 
dated  their  public  acts  by  the  nominal  reign  of  the  children 
of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

The  feudal  system  may  be  regarded  as  about  this  time 
eompletely  established  in  Europe :  it  would  be  too  great 
an  interruption  to  the  historical  narrative  to  describe  it 
here  in  full  detail,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  it  would  be  scarcely 
intelligible  ;  we  shall  therefore  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  its  consideration  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

State  of  the  Eastern  Empire  during  the  ninth  and 

tenth  Centuries. 

(From  A.D.  862.  to  A.D.  1028.) 

The  dethronement  of  Irene  was  the  last  event  we  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Great  as 
her  crimes  were,  the  Greeks  had  soon  cause  bitterly  to 
lament  her  loss  ;  for  her  successor,  Nicephorus,  was  one  of 
the  worst  sovereigns  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  His 
unparalleled  avarice  led  him  to  levy  severe  exactions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the  pay  of  the  soldiers ; 
consequently,  before  he  had  reigned  more  than  a  few 
months,   he  was  universally  detested.     The  army  of  the 
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Easti  employed  in  constant  war  with  tke  Saracens,  felt 
great  indignation  at  the  unjust  withholding  of  their  pay* 
and  resolved  to  place  Bardanea,  their  general,  on  the 
throne.  Bardanes  was  regarded  as  the  hravest  warrior  in 
the  empire ;  he  had  gained  several  advantages,  and  proved 
hoth  his  justice  and  generosity,  hy  distributing  the  plunder 
to  his  soldiers  in  proportion  to  their  merits.  But  he  was 
the  slave  of  superstition;  and,  before  engaging  in  this 
expedition,  he  resolved  to  consult  a  recluse,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  prophet.  The  credulous  Greeks 
report  that  this  hermit  not  only  foretold  the  failure  of 
Bardanes,  but  predicted  that  two  of  his  officers,  Leo  the 
Armenian  and  Michael  the  stammerer,  would  wear  the 
imperial  purple.  Disspirited  by  this  communication,  Bar- 
danes was  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  army  ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  that  he  could  be 
induced  to  head  the  revolt.  The  same  cause  made  him 
tardy  in  all  his  operations ;  so  that  several  of  his  partisans, 
wearied  by  delay,  deserted  his  banners  and  offered  their 
services  to  Nicephorus.  Still  he  might  have  made  a 
powerful  stand  ;  but  dreading  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
he  secretly  stipulated  with  the  emperor  for  the  pardon  of 
all  the  insurgents,  and  then  sought  refuge  in  a  monastery. 
Nicephorus  violated  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  who  had  shared  in  the  revolt, 
seized  on  the  wealth  of  Bardanes,  and  sent  a  band  of  hired 
ruffians  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  who  deprived  the  unfor- 
nate  general  of  sight. 

The  treaty  with  the  western  empire,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Irene,  was  very  reluctantly 
concluded  by  Nicephorus.  His  haughtiness  could  only  be 
equalled  by  his  timidity;  he  regarded  Charlemagne  as  a 
usurper,  but  he  dreaded  the  valour  of  the  Franks,  and  he 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  showed  less  prudence  in  his  conduct  to  an 
equally  potent  rival,  the  celebrated  Haroun  al  Raschid,  to 
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whom  he  sent  an  insulting  letter,  demanding  the  repayment 
of  the  money  with  which  Irene  had  purchased  peace  from 
the  Khaliph.  Haroun,  roused  hy  this  insult,  immediately 
led  an  army  into  the  Byzantine  territories  ;  andNicephorus, 
passing  at  once  from  presumption  to  despair,  suhmitted  to 
an  annual  tribute.  His  avarice  soon  induced  him  to  re- 
pent of  this  sacrifice,  and  Haroun  punished  his  perfidy  by 
laying  waste  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  plundering  the 
islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  The  death  of  the  Kha- 
liph (A.D.  809)  delivered  the  Byzantine  empire  from  an 
enemy  whose  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  rendered  him 
still  more  formidable  than  his  military  talents  *. 

A  less  powerful  but  more  dangerous  enemy  was  Crum- 
nus,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  low  estate  to  which  the  Avars  had  been  reduced  by  the 
victories  of  Charlemagne,  the  Bulgarian  monarch  completed 
the  ruin  of  that  nation,  and  enrolled  its  conquered  warriors 
in  his  army.  Thus  strengthened,  he  attacked  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  with  success,  and  carried  off  a  large  portion  of 

*  Haroun  al  Raschid,  (or,  more  properly,  Haru'm  ar  Rashi'd)  whose 
name  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments, was  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad. 
Familiar  to  war  from  his  youth,  he  brought  to  the  throne  heroic  valour 
tempered  by  humanity  and  love  of  his  subjects.  As  devout  as  he  was 
warlike,  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign  he  nine  times  per- 
formed the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  in  the  other  years  sent  in  his 
place  three  hundred  pilgrims,  whom  he  clothed  and  supported.  He 
commanded  personally  in  eight  great  battles,  and  was  victorious  in  all. 
He  bore  inscribed  on  his  helmet,  "  the  pilgrim  of  Mecca  cannot  want 
courage."  He  loved  the  company  of  learned  men,  and  made  them  his 
chosen  confidants.  Never  had  a  Khaliph  at  his  court  so  many  sage 
counsellors,  judges,  astronomers,  and  poets.  He  was  on  the  whole 
tolerant  to  the  Christians,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  possession  of  their  churches.  The  greatest  blot  on  his  memory 
i«  the  destruction  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  the  Barmecides,  who  were  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Arabian  empire  when  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory. 
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the  imperial  treasures.  Nicephorus,  after  some  unsac- 
cessful  efforts,  brought  over  an  army  from  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  invaded  Bulgaria,  when  Crumnus  was  unpre- 
pared for  resistance.  Some  trivial  successes  so  elated  the  em« 
peror,  that  he  rejected  all  terms  of  peace ;  and,  marching 
recklessly  through  a  difficult  country,  he  plundered  and 
burned  the  Bulgarian  palace.  He  then  pitched  his  camp 
in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  acted  as  if  alt 
the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  war  were  at  an  end.  Crum- 
nus took  advantage  of  this  neglect  to  occupy  and  fortify 
the  passes.  So  incautious  were  the  Greeks,  that  the 
labour  was  completed  before  they  knew  it  was  commenced  ; 
and  Nicephorus,  at  the  sight  of  the  barriers,  could  not 
avoid  exclaiming  "  We  are  lost,  unless  we  can  find  wings 
to  escape.'*  In  the  midst  of  a  dark  night,  the  Bulgarians 
set  fire  to  the  woods  that  girdled  the  imperial  army,  and 
then  assailed  the  camp.  There  was  no  resistance  made,  the 
whole  was  a  scene  of  carnage  and  confusion.  Nicephorus 
and  all  his  courtiers,  the  fiower  of  the  youth  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  choicest  warriors  of  the  empire,  perished  on 
this  fatal  night  by  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  or  the 
flames  through  which  they  tried  to  escape.  (A.D.  811.) 
Arms,  equipage,  treasure,  all  became  the  prey  of  Crumnus, 
The  head  of  Nicephorus  was  cut  off;  and,  after  being 
exposed  for  several  days  on  a  pole,  the  skull  was  set  in 
silver,  and  used  as  a  drinking-cup  at  the  feasts  given  to 
celebrate  the  victory. 

Stauracius  escaped  with  a  mortal  wound  from  the  field 
where  his  father  Nicephorus  felL  He  was  permitted  to 
ascend  the  throne,  but  was  soon  displaced  by  Michael  I» 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Procopia,  and  sent  to  spend  the 
brief  remnant  of  his  days  in  a  monastery.  Michael  would 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  if  the  virtues  that  render 
a  private  individual  respectable  had  been  sufficient  for  a 
monarch.  Pious,  beneficent,  generous,  devoid  of  envy 
or  ostentation,  he  retained  on  the  throne  the  modesty  and 
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affability  that  he  displayed  when  in  an  hurtble  station. 
But  wholly  devoid  of  energy,  he  was  the  slave  of  his  wife 
Procopia,  whose  many  virtues  were  sullied  by  obstinacy 
and  ambition.  Persuaded  by  a  bigotted  clergy,  he  perse- 
ented  the  PauHcians,  a  sect  which  had  recently  made  con- 
siderable progress.  The  Paulicians  are  accused  of  having^ 
adopted  many  of  the  dangerous  tenets  held  by  the  Mani- 
cheans  and  Gnostics  ;  but  they  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
clergy  more  by  their  opposition  to  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  than  by  any 
speculative  tenets.  The  Iconoclasts,  who  were  in  some 
degree  united  with  the  Paulicians,  began  to  raise  disturb- 
ances in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  insults  were 
offered  to  the  images  of  the  saints  even  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople. 

The  ill  success  of  the  Bulgarian  war  greatly  increased 
the  popular  discontent.  Michael  had  taken  the  empress 
with  him  when  he  marched  to  the  frontiers  ;  but  the 
soldiers,  indignant  at  being  subjected  to  the  command 
of  a  woman,  compelled  him  to  send  her  back.  Alarmed 
at  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  troops,  Michael  was  afraid 
to  hazard  any  important  enterprize,  and  the  campaign 
ended  ineffectually.  Leo,  the  Armenian,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  armies  in  Asia,  obtained  about  the  same  time 
some  brilliant  advantages  over  the  Saracens ;  and  this  led 
to  the  institution  of  unfavourable  comparisons  between 
the  emperor  and  his  general.  A  second  campaign  against 
the  Bulgarians  was  still  more  unfortimate ;  the  imperial 
forces  were  routed  near  Adrianople  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  army  believing  that  the  fault 
was  the  emperor's  and  not  their  own,  resolved  to  dethrone 
Michael  and  elevate  Leo  in  his  stead.  (A.D.  813.)  Michael, 
unwilling  to  expose  the  empire  to  the  calamities  of  civil 
war,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  competitor,  and  retired 
into  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  thirty-two  years  forgotten 
by  the  world. 
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Cramnns,  after  his  late  victory,  finding  no  enemy  in.tbe 
field,  advanced  to  besiege  Constantinople.     liCo,  unable  to 
contend  with  him  in  the  field,  attempted  to  destroy  him  by 
treachery  during  a  conference.      The  effort  failed,  and 
Cnumnus  in  revenge  laid  waste  the  fertile  plains  of  Thraoea 
Bat  he  was  nnable  to  make  any  impression  on  Constanti- 
nople, and  he  withdrew  his  forces,  resolved  to  prepare  a 
train  of  battering  encrines  against  the  next  year.      The 
entite  winter  was  spJinpi^tions;  and  a,  soon  » the 
season  permitted^  Crumnus  appeared  once  more  before  the 
walls.     His  sudden  death,  by  apoplexy,  saved  the  capital 
and  the  empire.     After  his  decease,  the  Bulgarians  were 
defeated  in  every  battle,  and  were  at  length  so  decisively 
overthrown,  that  for  seventy-four  years  they  did  not  venture 
to  renew  their  wars  with  the  Greeks.     But  the  emperor's 
hatred  of  image-wor^p,  and  his  patronage  of  the  image- 
breakers,  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  severe  persecution  he   sanctioned 
against  those  who  adhered  to  the  opposite  doctrines  almost 
justified  their  hatred.      Men  and   women  who    did  not 
admit  their  former  reverence  for  images  to  be  idolatrous 
were  cruelly  scourged;  priests  and  monks  were  put  to 
death  by  torture.     His  infiexibility  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws  was  also  stained  by  cruelty  ;  death,  loss  of  limb, 
and  cruel  tortures,  were  inflicted  for  the  most  trivial  offences, 
and  justice  consequently  inspired    greater    horror  than 
crime. 

Michael,  sumamed  the  Stammerer,  had  taken  a  very 
active  share  in  the  elevation  of  Leo,  and  though  rewarded 
with  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  believed  that  he 
had  not  been  treated  with  sufficient  gratitude.  He  had 
been  frequently  accused  of  treason,  and  had  with  di£5l- 
culty  justified  himself,  but  these  escapes  only  rendered  him 
more  daring ;  he  was  at  length  arrested,  brought  to  trial, 
and  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  Orders  were  given 
for  his  execution,  but  as  it  was  Christmas-eve,  the  empress 
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besought  her  husband  not  to  profane  the  anniversary  of  the 
Redeemer's  birth  by  a  sanguinary  spectacle.  Her  prayers 
preTailed ;  but  during  the  night  Leo,  tormented  by  vague 
presentiments,  went  to  visit  the  prisoner,  and  found  him 
tranquilly  sleeping  in  his  jailor's  bed.  He  left  the  dungeon 
with  a  gesture  of  anger,  which  was  perceived  by  a  com- 
panion of  Michael's,  who  awoke  him,  and  warned  him  of 
the  urgency  of  the  danger.  Under  the  pretence  of  sending 
for  a  confessor,  Michael  before  dawn  sent  word  to  the  other 
conspirators,  that  he  would  denounce  them  as  accomplices 
unless  they  effected  his  deliverance.  On  the  morning  of  a 
solemn  festival  it  was  usual  for  a  band  of  priests  to  chaunt 
matins  in  the  chapel,  and  Leo,  who  piqued  himself  on  his 
musical  talent,  took  great  pleasure  in  leading  the  choir. 
Concealing  arms  under  ecclesiastical  habits,  a  chosen  body 
of  the  conspirators  secretly  entered  the  chapel,  and  at  the 
instant  that  the  emperor  raised  the  psalm,  rushed  upon  him 
with  drawn  swords.  Leo  for  a  time  defended  himself  with 
a  huge  cross  he  had  wrested  from  the  altar,  but  as  no  one 
offered  to  assist  him,  he  at  length  fell  under  accumulated 
blows.  (A.D.  820.)  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  been  exiled  for  his  attachment  to  image-worship,  could 
not  avoid  exclaiming  when  he  heard  the  news,  "  Religion 
is  delivered  from  a  cruel  enemy,  but  the  empire  has  lost  a 
useful  prince." 

Michael  was  brought  from  his  dungeon,  fettered  as  he 
was,  and  placed  upon  the  throne;  some  hours  elapsed 
before  a  smith  could  be  found  to  remove  his  chains.  Leo's 
body  was  treated  with  shocking  indignities ;  his  empress,  and 
her  sons  who  were  previously  deprived  of  manhood,  were 
sent  into  a  distant  monastery,  where  they  passed  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  obscurity.  The  patrons  of  images  gained 
nothing  by  this  revolution :  Michael  was  ignorant  of  all  reli- 
gion and  careless  on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  images  had  set  a  dangerous  example  of  resistance 
to  the  imperial  authority,  and  he  therefore  persecuted  them 
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as  severely  as  Leo  had  done.     He  took  care,  however,   to 
show  that  his  higotry  had  no  foundation  in  principle,  for  he 
openly  ridiculed  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     Thomas, 
the  commander  of  the  Asiatic  armies,  took  advantage  of 
Michael's  unpopularity  to  make  an  effort  for  empire,  and 
aided  hy  the  Saracens  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the 
provinces  heyond  the  Hellespont,  hut  even  crossed  the 
sea  and  hesieged  Constantinople.     But  the  strength  of  the 
walls  defied  his  efforts,  and  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians, 
anxious  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  attacked  him 
in  his  trenches,  and  routed  his  armies  ;  he  shut  himself  up 
with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  in  Adrianople,  where  he  was 
closely  hesieged.     After  sustaining  the  pressure  of  famine 
for  five  months,  the  garrison  at  length  surrendered  Thomas 
to  the  emperor.     Michael  ordered  the  hands  and  feet  of  his 
enemy  to  he  cut  off,  and  exhibited  the  mutilated  wretch  in 
this  state  through  every  street  of  Constantinople.     He  was 
then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  as  his  wounds  were  for- 
bidden to  be  dressed,  death  soon  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 
While   the  attention   of  Michael  was   thus   engaged  the 
Saracens  conquered  the  beautiful  island  of  Crete,  and  were 
so  charmed  by  its  natural  advantages,  that  they  planted  a 
colony  there.  (A.D.  824.)  The  emperor  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  so  celebrated  an  island,  but  his  armies  were 
cut  to  pieces,  the  general  escaping  almost  alone  to  bring 
the  news  of  his  defeat.     This  loss  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  Sicily,  to  which  the  Saracens  were  invited  by  a 
rebellious  prefect.     The  traitor  was  slain  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  but  the  Mohammedans  persevered  in 
their  enterprize,  and  after  a  long  struggle  completed  this  im- 
portant conquest.  (A.D.  828.)  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  Sicily  remained  subject  to  the  Saracens ;  thence  they 
extended  their  ravages  into  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  different 
parts  of  Italy,  and  even  threatened  the  safety  of  Rome 
itself. 

On  the  death  of  Michael  II.  (A.D.  829.)  his  son  Theo- 
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philus  succeeded,  and  began  his  reign  by  a  signal  act  of 
unexpected  justice.  Though  he  owed  his  crown  to  the 
murder  of  Leo,  he  punished  with  death  the  assassins  of  that 
emperor,  and  exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  that  his 
father's  wicked  administrations  had  introduced  into  the 
state.  He  was  especially  strict  in  the  execution  of  justice, 
but  he  did  not  emulate  the  cruel  severities  of  Leo ;  the 
exactions  of  the  officers  of  state  were  prevented,  and  the 
Byzantines  began,  after  a  long  interval,  to  enjoy  security 
of  person  and  property.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  Theophilus  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Saracens, 
and  if  he  obtained  any  advantages,  they  were  principally 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  able  generals,  Manuel  and 
Theophobus.  Manuel  was  an  Armenian  by  birth ;  during 
the  recent  revolutions  he  had  been  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  maintained  his  allegiance, 
Theophobus  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune ;  his  father,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Persian  kings,  finding  himself  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  suspicions  of  the  Khaliphs,  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
supported  himself  in  obscurity,  by  becoming  a  hostler 
at  one  of  the  public  inns.  He  died  leaving  his  son,  a 
mere  child,  in  poverty.  The  Persians,  weary  of  Saracenic 
tyranny,  sent  emissaries  to  search  for  a  representative  of 
their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  found  the  young  Theophobus 
living  with  his  mother  near  Chalcedon.  The  circumstance 
was  mentioned  to  the  emperor  Leo,  who  ordered  the  boy 
to  receive  an  education  worthy  of  his  illustrious  descent. 
Theophilus  was  the  companion  of  his  youthful  studies, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  raised  Theophobus 
to  the  highest  dignities,  and  gave  him  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage. Soon  after,  a  body  of  Persians  that  had  revolted 
against  the  Khaliph  sought  refuge  in  the  Byzantine  terri- 
tories ;  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  army,  and  the 
command  given  to  Theophobus.  They  became  fondly 
attached  to  a  general  whom  they  regarded  as  their  here- 
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ditary  prince ;  numbers  of  Persians  deserted  their  country 
to  range  themselves  under  the  same  standard,  and  in  a 
few  years  this  army  contained  about  thirty  thousand  men. 
Full  of  confidence  in  their  leader,  animated  by  a  deadly 
hostility  against  the  usurpers  of  their  country,  they  be- 
came the  terror  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  great  bulwaik 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces  that  still  remained  to  the  empire. 

But  Theophilus,  though  animated  by  the  bestintentlons^ 
was  sometimes  misled  by  the  suggestions  of  envious 
courtiers;  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  faithful 
Manuel  had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  took  the 
horrid  resolution  of  putting  out  his  eyes.  Manuel,  warned 
of  his  danger,  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Khaliph,  Al 
Motassem,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy. 
The  remote  province  of  Khorassan  was  at  this  time  in 
revolt  against  the  Saracens :  Manuel  o£fered  to  reduce  it 
to  obedience  if  entrusted  with  an  army  composed  of  the 
Grreek  prisoners.  The  Khaliph  assented,  and  Manuel 
soon  subdued  the  insurgents,  whose  astonishment  at 
being  attacked  by  an  unknown  enemy  greatly  fiEunittated 
their  defeat.  When  Theophilus  received  intelligence  of  these 
events,  he  bitterly  regretted  his  ingratitude  to  a  faithful 
servant,  and  invited  Manuel  to  return.  Love  of  country 
prevailed  over  the  splendid  dignities  offered  by  the 
Khaliph ;  Manuel  escaped  to  his  former  master,  and  was 
raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  empire.  The  indig- 
nant Khaliph  renewed  the  war,  which  continued  to  rage  for 
several  years ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought,  many 
cities  and  towns  destroyed,  but  no  decisive  result  was 
produced.  Religious  disputes  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  as  much  as  foreign  wars ;  like  his  father,  he  was 
violently  opposed  to  image- worship,  and  persecuted  those 
convicted  of  the  practice.  The  empress,  however,  was 
more  than  suspected  of  secretly  conniving  at  it;  and  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  i]l  success  of  the  war,  threw 
the  emperor  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which  soon  brought 
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on  a  dangerous  disease.  While  in  this  state  he  was  per- 
suaded to  give  orders  for  the  execution  of  Theophobus ; 
but  when  he  heard  that  the  fatal  order  had  been  obeyed, 
repentance  aggravated  his  illnessi  and  he  died  in  great 
agony  both  of  mind  and  body.  (A.D.  842.)  Though  the 
clerical  historians  do  not  pardon  his  hostility  to  the 
veneration  of  siunts  and  images,  they  bear  reluctant 
testimony  to  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  confess 
that  under  him  the  empire  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  and 
security  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  Empress  Theodora  had  been  appointed  guardian 
of  her  young  son,  the  emperor  Michael,  on  condition  of 
swearing  that   she  would  never  attempt  to  restore  the 
worship  of  images.     Scarcely  had  she  assumed  the  reins 
of  power,  than  she  prepared  to  violate  her  oath,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  some  crafty  monks,  engaged  Manuel  to  second 
her  designs.     This  change  was  not  effected  without  some 
violence ;  the  severity  of  the  empress  drove  the  Paulicians 
into  rebellion,  and  they,  aided  by  the  Saracens,  committed 
several  ravages  in  the  Asiatic  provinces.     Still  the  regency 
of  Theodora  was  beneficial  to  the  empire :   her  generals 
indeed  were  frequently  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  but  the 
conversion  of  the  Bulgarians  to  Christianity,  chiefly  by 
her  means,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  on  the 
European  side.     Even  had  this  regency  been  less  bene- 
ficial, the  crimes  of  the  ensuing  reign  would  have  rendered 
it  regretted.     From  his  earliest  youth  Michael  was  the 
slave  of  intemperance,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Bardas.     Before  he  had  quite  attained  his 
majority,  the  young  emperor  deprived  his  mother  of  power, 
treated  her  with  the  grossest  contumely,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  extravagant  debauchery.     His  impiety  was 
as  conspicuous  as  his  licentiousness ;  accompanied  by  his 
profligate  companions,  he  parodied  the  processions   and 
sacred  rites  of  the  church,  not  only  in  the  privacy  of  his 
palace,  but  in  the  public  streets  of  Constantinople.     His 
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cruel  disposition  was  inflamed  by  constant  intoxication » 
and  in  his  drunken  moments  he  commanded  the  most 
sanguinary  executions.  The  chief  care  of  the  empire  de- 
volved dn  the  chief  chamberlain,  Basil,  commonly  called 
the  Macedonian,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  royal 
families  of  Parthia  and  Macedon.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  his  elevation,  Basil  procured  the  assassination  of  the 
infamous  Bardas,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  by  Michael 
an  associate  in  the  empire.  Basil,  however,  soon  found 
that  the  emperor  viewed  him  with  suspicion,  and  resolved 
to  avert  the  consequences.  He  led  a  band  of  assassins 
into  the  palace  when  drunkenness  rendered  the  unfortunate 
Michael  incapable  of  resistance,  and  put  him  to  death. 
(A.D.  867*)  The  superstitious  Greeks  say  that  all  the 
assassins  soon  perished  miserably,  which  they  attribute 
to  divine  vengeance,  forgetting  that  Basil,  by  whom  they 
were  employed,  enjoyed  a  prosperous  reign. 

No  sooner  had  Basil  been  crowned  than  he  seriously  set 
himself  to  remedy  the  disorders  that  the  late  reign  had 
introduced  into  the  state.  He  found  the  imperial  treasury 
exhausted,  but  he  contrived  to  replenish  his  finances  by 
compelling  Michael's  unworthy  favourites  to  disgorge  a 
portion  of  their  ill-gotten  treasures,  and  by  retrenching 
every  superfluous  expense.  He  removed  corrupt  judges 
from  the  bench,  and  threatened  to  punish  severely  those  who 
received  bribes  under  any  pretence  from  the  suitors.  Pro- 
perty, which  had  been  long  insecure,  he  protected  from 
violence ;  the  merchant  was  assured  in  the  possession  of 
his  gains,  the  labourer  in  the  fruits  of  his  toil ;  commerce 
and  agriculture  consequently  revived,  and  the  empire 
once  more  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  The  discipline 
of  the  army  was  restored,  and  its  renewed  vigour  proved 
by  a  victory  over  the  Saracens,  who  had  come  to  aid  the 
rebellious  Sclavonians  of  Dalmatia.  Religion  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  emperor's  attention ;  in  his  reign  the 
eighth  general  council  held  under  his  auspices  at  Constant 
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tinople  denounced  the  Iconoclasts  as  heretics,  and  degraded 
the  patriarch  Photius,  who  was  suspected  of  favouring  the 
Pauliciaa  heresy.  About  the  same  time,  the  Russians, 
whose  existence  was  just  beginning  to  be  known  in  Europe, 
received  an  archbishop  from  Constantinople,  whose  labours 
spread  the  influence  of  Christianity  among  that  barbarous 
people. 

Basil  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Paulicians,  whom 
persecution  had  excited  to  revolt.  After  encountering 
great  personal  danger  he  subdued  the  insurgents,  and  then 
directed  his  efforts  against  tlie  Saracens,  who  had  aided 
them.  His  campaign  was  eminently  successful;  he  not 
only  sacked  some  of  their  cities  in  northern  Syria,  but 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  and  crossing  the  river  filled 
northern  Mesopotamia  with  alarm.  Returning  thence  he 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  Paulicians,  but  sullied  his 
victory  by  an  unmanly  insult  to  the  body  of  their  gallant 
leader,  Chrysocheir.  Nor  were  Basil's  merits  as  a  legislator 
less  conspicuous  than  those  which  he  displayed  as  a  war- 
rior; he  revised  the  antiquated  jurisprudence  of  Justinian, 
and  took  care  that  its  various  parts  should  be  formed  into 
an  uniform  system.  An  accident  in  hunting  cut  short  a 
life  so  useful  to  the  state.  Whilst  engaged  in  pursuit  of  a 
stag,  the  animal  turned,  struck  his  horns  into  the  emperor's 
belt,  and  hurled  him  from  his  saddle.  He  would  have 
died  upon  the  spot  had  not  a  servant  released  him  by  cut- 
ting the  belt.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the  emperor 
ordered  the  servant  to  be  beheaded  for  drawing  his  sword 
against  his  prince.  A  violent  fever  was  the  consequence 
of  this  fall,  which  proved  mortal  in  a  few  days.  (A.D.  886.) 
Before  his  death  the  emperor  gave  his  son  Leo  a  volume 
of  instructions  that  he  had  prepared  for  his  direction,  and 
recommended  him  above  all  things  to  keep  himself  free 
from  evil  counsellors. 

A  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  literature  and  science 
sufficed  to  procure  for  Leo  YI.  in  an  age  of  ignorance  the 
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title  of  "the  philosopher."  Bat  he  was  the  slave  of  his  unruly 
passions,  and  even  the  clemency  he  displayed  and  the  peace 
he  laboured  to  preserve  must  be  attributed  to  his  indolence 
rather  than  his  virtue.  Having  had  no  children  by  his  three 
first  marriages,  Leo  chose  for  his  fourth  empress  his  con- 
cubine Zoe,  by  whom  he  already  had  a  son,  Constantinef 
sumamed  the  Porphyrogennete,  because  he  was  bom  in  the 
apartment  of  the  imperial  palace  lined  with  porphyry  which 
was  designed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  pregnant  empresses. 
Leo  died  of  dysentery  (A.D  911),  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  vexatious  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  his 
uncanonical  marriage,  and  grief  for  the  ill  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  Saracens. 

Alexander,  the  brother  of  Leo,  had  enjoyed  the  title  of 
emperor  during  the  late  reign,  but  had  never  shared  in  the 
exercise  of  authority.  The  minority  of  his  nephew,  then 
only  six  years*  old,  threw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into 
his  hands.  He  used  his  elevation  only  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  his  depraved  appetites,  and  in  a  few  months  his 
debaucheries  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Constantine  then 
placed  himself  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Zoe, 
whom  Alexander  had  banished ;  but  the  empress  held  the 
reins  with  a  feeble  hand,  and  was  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  her  ministers.  Romanus  Lecapenus,  who  had  been  raised 
by  valour  from  a  humble  station  to  the  command  of  the 
fleets  and  armies,  resolved  to  destroy  the  feeble  regency. 
With  a  victorious  navy,  he  salted  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  citizens  as  a  deliverer.  The  young  emperor  was 
enamoured  of  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Romanus,  and  on 
receiving  her  hand  in  marriage,  he  admitted  the  fortunate 
soldier  to  a  share  of  his  authority,  and  gave  him  the  title 
of  Father  of  the  Emperor.  But  Romanus  was  not  e<Hi- 
tented  with  a  subordinate  station ;  he  assumed  the  imperial 
authority,  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and 
raised  his  three  sons  successively  to  the  same  rankt     The 
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Porphyrogennete  was  esteemed  only  the  fifth  in  this  Coancil 
of  Princes,  bnt,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  seemed 
insensible  of  his  degradation.  Romanus  goyemed  the 
empire  for  twenty-fiye  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  maintained  a  desultory  and  not  inglorious  war 
against  the  Saracens,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Russians. 
He  was  at  length  dethroned  (A.D  914),  by  his  own  sons, 
and  confined  in  a  monastery ;  but  they  derived  little  profit 
from  the  crime,  for  they  were  deposed  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  Porphyrogennete  once  more  became  sole  emperor. 

Literature  and  the  arts  had  furnished  consolation  to 
Constantine  while  he  lived  in  obscurity  with  merely  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  he  did  not  neglect  them  when  his 
power  was  re-established.  But  these  pursuits  withdrew  his 
attention  firom  the  more  important  duties  of  his  station. 
He  wrote  with  some  ability  on  the  theory  of  government, 
bat  he  abandoned  the  practice;  he  displayed  great  skill 
in  painting,  architecture  and  ship-building ;  as  a  musician 
he  composed  chaunts  for  the  church,  but  as  an  author, 
painter,  and  musician  he  manifested  the  same  mediocrity 
of  genius  which  appeared  in  his  administration ;  his  con- 
ceptions were  weak,  but  he  was  always  accurate  in  the  details. 
The  empress  Helena  took  advantage  of  her  husband's 
Indolence  and  weakness,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
state :  she  changed  the  ministers  according  to  the  dictates 
of  her  caprice,  and  during  fifteen  years  of  constant  alteration 
never  made  a  worthy  choice.  Romanus,  the  son  of  Con- 
stantine, had  been  seduced  into  a  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  mean  birth,  who  to  conceal  her  origin  had  taken  the 
name  of  Theophano.  Instigated  by  this  ambitious  woman, 
he  is  said  to  have  administered  poison  to  his  father ;  the 
dose  did  not  immediately  prove  fatal,  part  of  it  having  been 
accidentally  spilled  by  a  servant,  but  it  so  weakened  the 
emperor's  constitution,  that  he  fell  into  a  slow  decline. 
His  death  (A.D  959)  was  unfeignedly  lamented  by  his 
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subjects.  His  misfortunes  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks^ 
his  feebleness  of  character  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  their  own,  for  them  to  judge  severely  of  his  failings ; 
his  learning,  his  generosity,  and  his  love  of  justice  were 
virtues  too  rare  not  to  be  valued ;  even  were  his  merits 
less,  his  subjects  would  have  just  cause  for  grief  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  successor. 

Romanus  II.  was  entering  on  his  twenty-first  year  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
praved pleasure,  and  the  empire  to  the  infamous  Theophano, 
His  only  innocent  or  manly  pursuit  was  hunting;  the 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  the  most 
wicked  and  despicable  of  both  sexes.  The  abilities  of 
two  eminent  generals,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  his  brother 
Leo,  however,  shed  a  gleam  of  glory  on  the  reign  of  Ro- 
manus: the  former  reconquered  the  island  of  Crete,  the 
latter  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  Asia- 
Having  restored  Crete  to  the  empire,  Nicephorus  led  a 
braver  army  than  the  Greeks  had  assembled  for  centuries 
against  the  Emi^rs  of  Syria.  The  Saracens  encountered 
him  with  superior  forces,  but  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  he  captured  the  important  city  of  Aleppo  ; 
but  whilst  pursuing  his  victorious  career,  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Romanus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  infemous  Theophano.  (A.D.  963). 
The  emperor  left  two  sons,  Basil  and  Constantine,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  only  five  years  of  age ;  Theophano  in 
their  name  seized  on  the  administration,  but  soon  found 
that  her  tenure  of  power  was  very  insecure, 

Theophano,  to  secure  her  power,  resolved  to  unite  herself 
to  Nicephorus,  who  was  esteemed  a  hero  by  the  soldiers, 
and  a  saint  by  the  clergy.  Some  canonical  objections 
were  urged  against  these  nupitals  ;  he  had  been  godfather 
to  one  of  the  young  princes,  and  this  was  supposed  to 
create    a    spiritual    affinity   inconsistent   with   marriage. 
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Perjury  was    employed    to    satisfy    these    conscientious 
scruples,  and  those  who  were  still  dissatisfied  were  forced 
to   silence  hy  the  confidence  with  which  the  emperor's 
ostentatious  penances  had  inspired  his  superstitious  suh- 
jects.     As   soon  as   the   affairs  of  Constantinople   were 
arranged,  Nicephorus  returned  to  Asia,  where  his  lieutenant 
John  Zimisces,  was  carrying  on  a  glorious  war  against  the 
Saracens.     Seconded  by  his  able  general,  the  emperor  reco- 
vered Cilicia,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  Syria, 
and  blockaded  the  important  city  of  Antioch,  which  was 
captured  by  his  generals  in  the  following  year.     But  his 
military  glory  was  not  regarded  by  his  subjects  as  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  the  taxes  he  levied  to  support  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  for  the  licence  he  allowed  to  his 
soldiers.     The  clergy  and  monks  were  the  first  to  become 
his  enemies,  because  he  applied  a  portion  of  their  enormous 
revenues  to  the  service  of  the  state.     They  declared  loudly 
against  this  sacrilegious  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  when  Nicephorus  was  anxious  to  have  those 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Saracens  ranked  as  martyrs, 
they  produced  a   canon  of  St.  Basil,  which,  so   far  from 
sanctifying  warfare,  excluded  every  one  who  had  slain  an 
enemy  in  battle  for  three  years  from  the  sacrament  of  the 
church.     An  empire  must  assuredly  be  hurrying  to  ruin 
when  cowardice  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  religious  duty. 

Nicephorus  was  very  anxious  to  recover  Italy,  where 
some  of  the  southern  provinces  continued  nominally 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire ;  he  saw  with  indignation 
the  usurpations  of  the  popes,  especially  their  assumption  of 
the  power  of  creating  emperors  of  the  west.  Otho  the 
Great,  who  had  already  received  this  title  from  pope  John 
XII.,  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  naturally 
^xious  to  possess  the  remainder  ;  he  hoped  to  obtain  his 
desires  by  peaceful  means,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  ask 
the   hand  of  the  princess   Theophano  with  Apulia,  and 
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Calabria  as  her  dowry.    The  celebrated  Luitprand  *,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  was  entrusted  with  this  embassy;  the  only 

*  The  worthy  bishop  has  left  us  a  curious  account  of  this  unfortunate 
embassy,  published  in  the  great  collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Nicephorus  imprisoned  the  unfortunate  ambassador,  half-poisoned 
him  with  the  abominations  of  Constantinopolitan  cookery,  and  shocked 
his  religious  prejudices  by  sundry  observances,  which  the  Latin  church 
regarded  as  mortal  sins,  and  the  Greeks  as  absolutely  essential  to 
salvation.    Luitprand  took  a  characteristic  revenge ;  he  scrawled  some 
barbarous  hexameters  on  the  walls  of  his  prison,  vituperating  Byzan- 
tium and  all  that  it  contained  more  bitterly  than  poetically :  he  wrote 
to  his  master  a  long  epistle  descriptive  of  his  sufferings  among  these 
**  beasts  in  semi-human  shape,"  and  quitted  Constantinople  with  a 
fierce  malediction  on  a  capital  so  inhospitable  and  hereticfaL    His 
portrait  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus  is  any  thing  but  flattering: — *^  I 
found  him,"  says  the  enra^d  prelate,  ''  a  man  perfectly  monstrous— 
pigmy-sized,  fat-headed,  mole-eyed,  with  a  short,  broad,  coarse  and 
grayish  beard ;  covered  like  lopas  with  long  thick  hair :  an  Ethiopian 
in  colour,  one  whom  you  would  not  like  to  meet  at  midnight ;  pot- 
bellied, with  thighs  disproportionately  long,  legs  very  short,  and  splay 
feet,  clad  in  a  dirty  white  woollen  dress  that  stunk  from  age  and  filth, 
wearing  Sicyonian  shoes,  insolent  in  speech,  a  fox  in  cunning,  a  Ulysses 
in  peijury  and  lying.** 

Luitprand  then  proceeds  to  give  his  master  an  interpretation  of  a 
prophecy  which  it  appears  was  at  the  time  current  both  in  eastern 
and  western  Europe.  The  mystic  prediction  was  "  the  lion  and  his 
cub  shall  destroy  the  wild  ass,'*  which  the  Greeks  understood  to  sig- 
nify that  the  eastern  and  western  emperors  should  destroy  the  Sara- 
cens. Luitprand  indignantly  rejects  this  interpretation,  and  assigns 
good  reasons  to  prove  that  Nicephorus  was  not  a  lion  but  rather  a 
wild  ass,  and  that  the  lion  and  cub  were  beyond  doubt  Otho  and  his 
son,  to  whom  he  promises  an  easy  victory  over  the  ass  Nicephorus, 
as  soon  as  they  should  turn  their  arms  against  the  east. 

We  must  not  omit  the  good  bishop's  farewell  to  Constantinople: 
**  On  the  second  of  October,  at  ten  o*clock,  having  departed  from  that 
city,  once  most  opulent  and  flourishing,  but  now  starved,  perjured, 
lying,  deceitful,  fraudulent,  rapacious,  covetous,  avaricious  and  vain- 
glorious, after  forty-nine  days  of  ass-riding,  walking,  horse-driving, 
hungering,  thirsting,  sighing,  groaning,  weeping  and  scolding,  I  came 
to  Naupaetus." 
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result  of  which  was,  to  increase  the  national  animosity 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Nicephoms,  though  he 
treated  Luitprand  harshly,  feigned  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  promised  that  he  would  speedily  send  the  princess  to 
Calabria.  Otho  sent  a  magnificent  escort  to  receive  her  ; 
but  the  perfidious  Greeks  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Germans,  massacred  a  great  number,  and  sent  the  rest 
prisoners  to  Constantinople.  Justly  enraged  by  this 
treachery,  Otho  invaded  the  Greek  territories,  captured 
several  towns,  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
Naples,  and  returned  to  his  own  states  laden  with  plunder. 

Theophano,  who  had  raised  Nicephorus  to  the  throne, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  small  share  of  power  allowed  her 
husband :  she  had  also  engaged  in  a  criminal  intrigue  with 
John  Zimisces,  and  to  gratify  at  once  her  ambition  and 
lust,  resolved  to  raise  her  paramour  to  the  throne.     She 
introduced  Zimisces  with  a  band  of  assassins  into   the 
palace  at  night,  and  Nicephorus,  after  enduring  many  in- 
dignities, fell  beneath  their  daggers.  (A^D.  969.)     With 
all  his  faults  Nicephorus  was  the  most  heroic  ruler  of  the 
empire  since  the  days  of  the  great  Theodosius,  and  had 
he  been   supported  by  his  subjects,   he  would  probably 
have  recovered  all  the   Greek  provinces  of  Asia.     The 
empire  of  the  Saracens  was  now  fast  declining,  and  their 
name  had  lost  its  terrors ;  one  vigorous  struggle  might 
have  restored  the  power  of  Constantinople,  but  an  avari- 
cious priesthood,  a  degraded  court,  and  an  impatient  people, 
were  obstacles  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  monarch  who 
laboured  for  their  regeneration. 

Zimisces,  on  ascending  the  throne,  declared  that  he 
wished  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  colleague  of  the  sons  of 
Romanus,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  children.  When  he 
went  to  be  crowned,  as  was  usual,  at  the  cathedral  of^St. 
Sophia,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  patriarch,  who 
refused  to  admit  him  sullied  as  he  was  by  homicide  and 
adultery,  unless  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  penitence  by  banish- 
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ing  Theopbano.  Zimisces  reardily  embraced  tbis  ekcuse  for 
delivering  himself  from  an  impious  woman,  wbose  crimes 
he  could  not  avoid  hating  though  he  had  profited  by 
them :  he  gave  the  required  promise,  and  Theophano  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  miserable  life  in  a  convent.  The 
new  emperor  more  than  rivalled  the  military  glory  of  his 
predecessor;  all  the  mussulman  powers,  enraged  by  the 
fall  of  Antioch,  had  entered  into  a  league  for  the  recovery 
of  that  city,  and  their  combined  forces  were  assembled  in 
Syria.  The  imperial  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number, 
completely  routed  the  Saracenic  hosts,  and  this  defeat 
destroyed  their  alliance.  Zimisces  in  person  marched 
against  the  Russians,  who  had  become  masters  of  Bulgaria  ; 
and  in  one  brilliant  campaign  completely  destroyed  their 
power,  and  forced  the  barbarians  to  seek  refuge  in  their 
native  forests.  Immediately  after  this  glorious  acliieve- 
ment,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of  the  west, 
and  sent  the  princess  Theophano  to  be  united  to  prince 
Otho.  This  princess  resembled  her  .mother  only  in  beauty 
and  name ;  chaste,  pious,  and  benevolent,  she  was  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  German  court  while  her  husband 
lived,  and  the  faithful  guardian  of  her  children  after  his 
decease. 

Zimisces,  encouraged  by  former  success,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  he  was 
descended  from  an  Armenian  family,  and  shared  in  the 
reverence  of  his  countrymen  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  best  soldiers  of  the  empire  were  collected  for  this 
expedition,  and  the  emperor  himself  took  the  command. 
The  campaign  was  eminently  successful ;  but  before  its 
termination,  Zimisces  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease 
which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Constantinople  :  on  his 
road,  he  observed  some  rich  lands,  which  he  heard  had 
been  recovered  from  the  Saracens  by  his  own  valour,  and 
subsequently  usurped  by  the  eunuch  Basil,  who  held  the 
office  of  grand  chamberlain ;    he  could  not  refrain  from 
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venting  his  indignation  at  seeing  the  rewards  of  valour 
TtsuTped  by  the  degraded  creatures  of  the  court,  and  his 
incautious  words  were  soon  reported  to  the  minister. 
Poison  was  mingled  with  the  emperor's  medicine  by  one 
of  Basil's  creatures ;  and  Zimisces  only  reached  Constanti- 
nople to  die.  (A.D.  975.)  Five  months  before  his  death, 
the  astrologers  had  promised  him  a  long  and  happy  reign, 
and  the  failure  of  the  prediction  was  one  of  the  first 
cxnmm stances  that  brought  their  art  into  disrepute. 

Basil  and  Constantine,  the  sons  of  Romanus  II.  had 
been  allowed  to  preserve  the  imperial  title  during  the 
reigns  of  the  two  usurpers,  but  their  education  had  been 
n^lected,  and  they  had  weakened  their  constitutions  by 
riot  and  debauchery.  The  eunuch  Basil  hoped  to  reign 
in  the  name  of  the  two  princes,  and  took  care  to  remove  all' 
whom  he  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  become  his  rivals. 
Soldiers  trained  in  the  wars  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces, 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  degrading  tyranny ;  the 
eastern  army  revolted,  and  proclaimed  Sclerus  emperor.  The 
imperial  armies  sent  to  subdue  the  revolters  were  twice 
defeated  ;  but  in  a  third  engagement,  Sclerus,  having  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  fell  froih  his  horse.  The  steed 
running  masterless  through  the  press  led  the  insurgents  to 
believe  that  their  leader  was  slain ;  they  fell  into  confusion, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  unresistingly.  Sclerus  escaped 
from  the  field,  and  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
Khaliph.  But  the  young  emperor  Basil,  acquiring  wisdom 
as  he  grew  older,  gave  fresh  alarms  to  his  name  sake, 
the  ambitious  chamberlain.  Ashamed  of  his  indolence 
and  dissipation,  Basil  II.  headed  his  army  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  his  skill  and  courage.  The  fame  he  acquired  emboldened 
him  to  dismiss  his  ambitious  minister ;  and  the  chamber- 
lain, after  a  vain  stniggle  to  recover  his  infiuence,  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  From  this  time,  Basil  changed  entirely 
his   habits  of  life.     Wholly  occupied  by  afiairs  of  state, 
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he  renpuxxced  pleasiures,  ^lendid  dresses,  and  equipage. 
He  bec^tme  sober,  vigilant,  industrious,  but  at  the  same  time 
haughty,  morose  and  suspicious.  His  brother  Constantinef 
on  the  contrary,  remained  sunk  in  debauchery,  and  never 
bestowed  a  thought  on  the  afi&irs  of  the  empire* 

The  generals  who  had  been  most  loud  in  repgcmcJiJng 
the  indolence  of  Basil,  were  most  indignant  at  discoverii^ 
the  change  in  his  character,  which  threatened  to  dimini:^ 
their  importance.  Bardas  Phocas  proclaimed  hii^is^lf 
emperor  :  Sclerus,  who  had  escaped  from  Bagd|id»,  ^in 
assumed  the  same  title,  and  thus  peihaps  for  the  first  tim9 
a  sovereign's  virtues  became  the  cause  of  a  civil  war. 
Phocas,  by  treachery,  got  Sclerus  into  his  power,  but  soon 
afterwards  dropped  dead  suddenly.  Sclerus,  restored  to 
liberty,  resolved  to  submit  himself  to  Basil ;  he  was  readily 
pardoned  and  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  safe  obscurity. 

The  dangers  of  civil  war  being  thus  avertedi  Basil  was 
left  at  liberty  to  accomplish  the  great  object  on  which  he 
had  for  some  time  fixed  all  his  attention,  the  cpmplete 
subjugation  of  the  Bulgarians.     The  war  lasted  more  them 
twenty  years :  it  was  terminated  by  the  complete  sul^ug^ 
tion  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  annexation  of  their  conxitry 
as  a  province  to  the  Byzantine  empire.     Baail  next  pre- 
pared  to  recover  the  island   of  Sicily,  and  had  already 
sent  a  part  of  his  army  to  secure  a  landing  place,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  disease  which  soon  proved  mortal  (A.D. 
1025).     Glorious  as  his  reign  was,  his  death  was  not  much 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
heavy  taxes  levied  to  support  the  Bulgarian  and  Saracenic 
wars.     Unlike  Nicephorus,  he  did  not  exact  contributions 
from   the  clergy;  on  the  contrary,  he  repealed  the  law 
which  prohibited  bequests  to  the  church,  a  law  which  the 
priests  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  afflicted 
the  empire. 

Constantino,  who  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  empeior  for 
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about  fifty  years,  now  began  for  tbe  first  time  to  exercise 
authority.  Utterly  incapable  of  governing,  he  delegated  his 
power  to  the  companions  of  his  debauchery,  whose  exactions 
and  cruelties  filled  the  entire  empire  with  confusion.  But 
intemperance  shortened  his  days  ;  as  he  had  no  son,  he 
resolved  when  on  his  dying  bed  to  choose  a  successor,  and 
compel  him  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters.  He  selected 
Somanus  Argyus,  who  was  already  married  to  a  lady 
named  Helena,  whom  he  passionately  loved.  Romanus 
Yefbsed  the  profiered  elevation,  but  was  threatened  with 
foss  of  sight  unless  he  complied.  A  few  hours  were 
allbwed  for  deliberation,  and  Helena  herself  prevailed 
upon  Homanus  to  consent  to  the  second  marriage.  A 
new  difficulty  arose :  of  the  three  daughters  of  Constantine, 
Eudoda  was  in  a  convent;  and  Theodora,  whom  the 
emperor  destined  to  succeed  him,  obstinately  refused  to 
marry  a  man  who  had  a  wife  alive.  Her  sister  Zoe  was 
less  scrupulous ;  three  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine 
slia  was  married  to  Argyus,  and  the  generous  Helena  hid 
her  sorrows  in  a  convent  (A.D.  1028).  Thus  ended  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  during  which  the  Byzantine  empire 
had  recovered  from  its  state  of  degradation,  and  almost 
attained  its  former  pride  of  place ;  but  it  rose  only  to  fall 
into  still  lower  depths,  and  finally  to  fall  before  the  bar- 
barians that  overthrew  its  greatest  rival,  the  Saracenic 
empire.  The  downfall  of  the  Khaliphate  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Sultanies,  is  the  event  that  unites 
again  ^e  politics  of  the  eastern  and  western  worid,  and 
it  must  therefore  engage  our  earnest  attention. 
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:     ,     CHAPTER  XXI. 

Decline  of  the  Khaliphate.     Foundation  of  the  Tur^ 
'        '  kish  power, 

(From  A.D.  834  to  A.D.  1090.) 

Al  Motassem,  the  eighth  Khaliph  of  the  house  of  AbbajS*, 
succeeded  his  brother,  the  munificent  Al.Mamu'n,  at  $i  time 
when  the  Saracenic  empire  seemed  to  have  reached  the  zepit}| 
of  its  splendour.  (A.D.  834.)    Spain,  indeed,  had  been  lonjgf 
separated  from  the  dominions  of  the  Khaliph,  and  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty,  that  of  the  Aglabites,  had  been  established 
in  western  Africa ;  but  the  loss  of  these  distant  countries 
was  scarcely  felt  by  monarchs  who  ruled  over  the  richest 
portions  of  Asia.     But  though  the  glory  of  the  empire  had 
scarcely  been  diminished,  its  real  strength  was  decayed  { 
the  descendants  of  the  bold  sons  of  the  desert,  bad  lost 
their  native  courage  and  enthusiasm,  when  mingled  witK 
the  degraded  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians.     A  race  of 
freemen  had  won  the  empire  ;   it  was  now  tenan|:ed  by  a 
herd  of  slaves.     The  magnitude  of  the  change  was  most 
forcibly  shown  in  the  Greek  wars :  the  Saracens  had  ceased 
to  be  conquerors  in  every  field,  and  so  far  were  they  from 
menacing  Constantinople,  that  they  could  scarcely  defend 
the  borders  of  Syria.     The  Khaliph,  despairing  of  ever 
raising  the  character  of  his  degenerate  subjects,  sought  for 
soldiers  in  the  barbarous  countries  beyond  the  Caspiaoa, 
watered  by  the   Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;    he  trained  tp  hi^ 
service,  Turkish  youths,  either  purchased  or  made  prisoners, 
and  the  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated,  induced 
many  of  their  countrymen  to  join  them  as   volunteers. 

*  He  is  called  by  many  oriental  writers,  Al  Kotbameti,  **  Qf  th^ 
eighth/'  because  the  number  eight  occurs  so  often  in  his  liistory.  He 
was  the  eighth  Khaliph  of  the  Abassides ;  was  bom  in  the  eighth  moiidi 
of  the  year ;  reigned  eight  years,  eight  months  and  eight  days;  left  eight 
sons  and  eight  daughters  behind  him ;  fought  eight  battles;  poi^ie^sed 
eight  thousand  slaves ;  had  eight  millions  of  gold  dinars,  ^d  eight 
myriads  of  silver  dirhdms  in  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  body  of  guards  thus  iniroduced  by  Motassem  soon 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Turks ;  they  were  the  terror  of 
the  citizens  of  Bagdad,  and  the  emperor  was  soon  forced 
to  remove  them  from  the  capital.  Vathek,  Motassem^s 
-son  and  successor,  provoked  the  resentment  of  his  sub- 
jects by  insisting  on  the  human  origin  of  the  Koran,  but 
-fear  of  the  Turks  prevented  any  revolt.  Motawakkel,  the 
brother  of  Vathek^  succeeded  to  the  throne,  principally  by 
.the  aid  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  but  not  deriving  froiti 
■him  all  the  favour  they  expected,  they  soon  put  him  to 
death,  and  placed  his  son  Montaser  upon  the  throne.  Grief 
for  his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  father,  brought  Montaser 
to  the  grave  in  a  few  months,  and  the  Turkish  officers, 
without  consulting  any  of  the  Saracenic  nobles,  gave  the 
leppire  to  Al  Mostain,  the  grandson  of  Motassem.  Thus, 
•in  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
.'Turkish,  they,  like  the  praetorian  cohorts  at  Rome,  had 
become  absolute  masters  of  the  empire. 

The  Khaliphs  that  followed  were  raised  to  the  throne 

:bythe  capricious  Turks,  and  deposed  wh^iever  they  failed 

to  satisfy  their  avarice.      The  unfortunate  monarchs  were 

subjected  to  the  most  brutal  indignities,  scourged  with  rods, 

))eaten  with  iron  clubs,  exposed  naked  to  a  burning  sun, 

.and  in  some  instances  starved  to  deat^.     The  great  body 

of  the  empire  took  no  heed  of  these  revolutions,  and  the 

dethronement  of  a  Khaliph,  excited  as  little  attention  in 

Bagdad  as  the  removal  of  a  petty  officer.      But  in  the 

remote  provinces  the  authority  of  the  shifting  pageants 

that  assumed  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  fell 

gradually  into  contempt,  and  the  governors  began  to  assert 

itheir  independence.     New  dynasties  were  established,  some 

of  which  nominally  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 

'Khaliph,  though  they  usurped  all  the  attributes  of  royalty  *. 

•  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Aglabites,  who  held  Western  Africa 

from  A.D.  800  to  A.D.  941. 

[The 
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The  enfine  nvom  thos  gradttsUy  diminished,  imtiil  at  lengUi 
the  thle  of  Khaliph  became  an  empty  name.' 

A  new  and  more  fraudable  enemy  to  the  AbaseideftiifaB 
thO'Seet  of  the  Karmatians,  which  rose  in  &e  begtimioig 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  displayed  an  inveterate  liatirBd 
to  the  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The  Karmatians,  like>eo 
many  other  sects  that  have  appeared  in  the  Bast,  pin- 
fisssed  to  believe  in  the  invisible  Ima^m,  and  the  ohierdii^ 
they  inculcated  was,  implicit  obedience  to  their  MiMI* 
or  chief.  They  averred  that  all  the  precepts  of  the  Kotftti 
were  allegorical,  and  they  changed  the  ceremonies  and  form 
of  prayer  used  by  the  Moslems.  Their  sacted  book  jccnu- 
tained  among  other  things,  "  In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  Grod.  Al  Faraj  ebn  Othman,  of  the  towa  0f 
Nasrana,  saith,  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  a  hanv^ 
form,  and  said,  Thou  art  the  invitation,  thou  art  the  de- 
monstration, thou  art  the  camel,  thou  art  the  beast,  them 
art  John  the  son  of  Zacharias,  thou  art  the  Holy  Ghodt*** 
It  is  not  known  why  Al  Faraj  took  the  name  of  KaanHadi, 
and  indeed  the  early  progress  of  the  sect  b  involvjed .  in 

The  Edrissites,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  and  ruled  from 
A.D.  829  to  A.D.  907. 

The  Taheritesi  who  reigned  in  Khorassanfrom  A.I).  813  to  A.D.II]r2. 

The  Soffiiridesy  so  called  because  their  founder  was  a  Soffior,  or  Mi- 
zier,  who  sueceeded  the  Taherites  in  Khorasran  from  A.T)i.  9JBfta 
A.D.9a3. 

The  Samanides,  who  came  from  beyond  the  Oxua  and  unogpfdwi 
the  Sofiarides  from  A.D.  874  to  A.D.  909. 

Tlie  Tolu'nides,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  A.D.  868  to  A.b.'iMfi; 
when  the  Khaltphs  recovered  that  country.  "-■^• 

The  Ikshidites,  who  held  Egypt  from  AD.  936  to  A.D.-^O.-v.'i. 

,Tlie  Hmnadanites,  who  ruled  in  Mesopotamia,  from  AB*.408rto 
A-D.  1001. 

The  Bowide^,  who  ruled  over  Persia  from  A.D.  933,  to  A.D.  1036» 
and  severed  that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  Saracenic  empire.  ' 

And  the  Fatimites  who  claimed  descent  from  Fatima,  the  daugliitt' 
of  Mohammed*  They  ruled  in  western  Africa  fVott'  A.D»  9I#  to 
A.D.  969)  and  in  Egypt  from  the  iattear  date  to  A.D.  1171.  -     • 
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t)^cuitty,  but  tow^rdB  the  dose  of  the  nhith  ceatmsj^  thty 
had  increased  80  fmich,  that  they  were  able  to  bring  laarge 
4fiAta^el(  into  the  fi^ld,  and  they  oom-raitted  great  depredations 
-^-Atabla,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.     It  deserves  to  foe 
^iremarked,  that  they  derived  their  principal  strength  from 
^e  provinces  which  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  supplied 
^f3b(9  arDftMs  of  the  W«habees,  the    country  of  the  Bedouin 
>Ambs,  whose  Ignorasice  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  im- 
^^oeture,  and  whose  restless  disposition  can  only  be  gratified 
'%y  'tfee  vicissitudes  of  war, 
'    After  many  years  of  incessant  warfare,  die  Karmatians 
'ttfkder  Abu  Thalier  became  so  formidable  as  to  threaten  the 
^e(5urity  of  the  empire;  he  took  Cufa,  and  threatened  Bagdad, 
buC  finding  the  capital  too  well  protected,  he  led  his  forces 
i^^linst  Mecca.  (A.D.  929.)  The  holy  city  was  crowded  with 
fjilgrims^  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  merciless  Karmatians : 
^&y  spared  neidier  sex  nor  age,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
Moslems  were  slaughtered,  the  sacred  well  of  Zemzem  was 
designedly  polluted  with  blood,  all  the  rich  furniture  be- 
3oiiging  to  the  temple,  all  the  utensils  presented  by  the 
Khaliphs,  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers.    They  even  took 
^way  the  celebrated  black  stone  of  the  Caaba,  which  was 
AOt  restored  for  more  than  twenty  years.     From  this  time, 
|ihe>  enthusiasm  of  the  Karmatians  began  to  cool,  but  though 
theg^  attempted  no  great  enterprise,  their  predatory  bands 
for  more  than  a  century  kept  the  empire  in  constant  alarm. 
'  Al  Radhi^  the  twentieth  of  the  Abasside  Khaliphs,  was 
j^^  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  without  materially  improv- 
ing his  condition.  (A.D.  934.)     Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the 
usurpers  who  had  dismembered  the  Moslem  empire,  and 
iilii^siBid'by  the  turbulence  of  the  Turkish  mercenaries,  he 
created  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Emi'r-al-Omra'',  or  Prince 
of  princes,  to  whom  he  virtually  delegated  the  entire  civil 
authority  of  the  state.  The  new  minister  was  entrusted  with 
thei.sole  administration  of  all  military  aflBEors,  and  had  such 
complete  Command  over  the  finances,  that  t]ie  Khaltph  could 
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not  drSL^  ik^sirigkf  dSfiiir  <&t»in  4lie  titea«Uiy  whl^dutPUs  pttiu 
ibission.  '  For  a  short  time  the  appdintifko&t  eeemed '^ 
prodtice'beneflcialteflfects,  hy  restormg  Hmty  4o  the'tnaHilttjr 
operations,  bM  ittotally  destroyedthe  pow'erof  the-Kha^pltf^ 
and  Al  Radhi'  was  the  last  who  was  permitted  tO'ife)l^^h»be 
sovereign  power.  '  ''--^    ^ 

The  dynasty  of  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs,  foiind^d^&^AMisa 
by  Obeid-aHah,  (A.D.  910,)  began  to  rise  *is  the- pdifrW^'^ 
the  Abassides  declined.     Obeid-allah  cliumfdd  to  tie  'd^s* 
cended  from  Ismael,  the  seventh  Ima^m  of  4hfe  hotise^-ef 
All,  and  through  him  from  Fatima,  the  ^votnite  datlghter 
of  Mohammed.     A  numerous  sect  throughout 'the  MokaniH 
medan  dominions  believed  in  the  divinity  of  the  «eveii^ 
Ima^m ;  they  recognized  the  claim  of  his  pretended  deseend*- 
;ants  to  the  title  of  Al  Mahdi,  or  the  director,  and  were 
eager  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Fatimite  Khalipha.    Al 
..Moezz,  the  fourth  sovereign  of  this  race,  sent  an  army  under 
.the  command  of  a  renegade  Greek  to  invade  Egypt.     TbJb 
•Egyptian  nobles,  distracted  by  civil  wars,  made  but  a  M«L 
resistance,  and  both  that  country  and  Syria  were  booh  added 
.to  the  empire  of  the  Fatimites.     The  conquerors  hdd  tbe 
foundations  of  a  new  city  in  Egypt,  Al  Ka'hirah,  (the  Tic*' 
torious,)  or  Cairo,  (A.D.  969,)  which  increased  so  rapi^y^ 
that  within  four  years,  Al  Moezz  made  it  the  capital  of  him 
■  dominions.     The  cognizance  of  the  new  dynasty  was  w)^tc^ 
.and  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
black   colours    that    distinguished    the  partisans  of  the 
Abassides.  '    '     " 

Wearied  by  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  the  Kh^phb  ©T 
Bagdad  sought  the  protection  of  the  Bowides,  or  DilemsCes, 
so  named  from  their  ancestor,  Buiyah,  a  poor  fishetman-ef 
Dilhem,  who  had  gained  possession  of  eastern  Persia.     Btit 
the  condition  of  the  Abassides  was  not  improved  by  a 
'  change  of  masters,  the  Dilemites  were  even  more  tyrannical 
than  the  Turkish  emirs,  and  theirs  conte^s  for  the  title  of 
Emi'r-al-Omra',  filled  the  streets  of  Bagdad  with  slaughter* 


iMomiokal masters:  one  Khaliph. W99  dragged  fraot  his  tbcpne 
ai^  t^Uada^  ib  tke  presence  of  the  amb^a^pr^tfyom  Khor 
«999am.;v^QOlher  was  forced  to  witness  the  jpro&naiio^  of 

Al  Kader,  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Abassides,  placed  o|i 
tbe  throng,  bjr  the  infiuenpe  of  the  Dilemltes^  (A>Dr  9^1 9) 
aba^idpn^d  the  reii^s  of  government  to  their  care,  andpii^se4 
Im.  ei^tire.reigm  in  studying  the  Koran  and  performing  bi< 
.r^ligii^s.  dirties.  His  empire  was  convulsed  by  repeated 
civil  W£^s  between  the  descendants  of  Buiyah  for  the  office 
of  i^i^r-al*Omrm^  but  the  Khaliph  took  no^  share  in,  any 
of  the  contests  ;  his  sanctity  and  amiable  disposition  pro^ 
c))red  hivfi  respect  from  all  parties,  and  during  forty-one 
y^rs  that  he  nominally  swayed  the  sceptre,  his  was  perhaps 
tbe  only  life  that  was  never  endangered.  But  though  this 
period  was  not  marked  by  any  very  important  incidents  in 
tbe  Khaliphate  of  Bagdad,  (for  the  wars  between  the  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  £miVal-Omra'  left  no  trace  of 
theur  effects,)  yet  in  other  parts  of  the  Saracenic  world 
resolutions  occurred  which  almost  totally  changed  the.poli- 
ticid  as|iect  of  the  East. 

Tht.  Fatimite  Khaliphs,  aided  by  the  partisans  of  the 
baiftse.  o£  Ali,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  continually 
extended  their  dominions ;  and  it  was  only  by  obtaining 
tbo.  aid  of  the  Greeks  that  the  governors  of  northern  Syria, 
were  enabled  to  retain  that  province  for  the  Abassides* 
Al  Hakem,  the  third  of  the  Fatimites  who  reigned  in 
^y^t,]W|^8,one  of  the  worst  tyrants  mentioned,  in  Moham- 
ine^lw  hi^te^-  He  began  by  cruelly  persecuting,  tbe  Jewft 
and.  C)»^tians»  destroying  their  synagogues  and  ohu^hes» 
eapi^iallythe  church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and 
compelling  then^  to  wqar  a  distinctive  dress  which  exposed 
tl^pti.fio  j)e]^t.ual  insult.  His.  claims,  to  descent  from  .^he 
jptophett  Wje^e.  preached  by.  hjs  emissaries  thsoug^pjiit  Asia ; 
the  Kb^iph  of  Bagdad,  alanned  at  the  influenqer  obl^ined 
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by'bi«:riyal9i:  ififiu^  a  manifesto  drying  thw  il^ustfjous 
de4i3«at,  aad'  declaring  that  tbey  were  "  the  scum  of  mfuildMi 
the  -spai^l  of  huanan  nature,  the  pests  and  i»auMiiicea,of 
sooiety,  the  vorst  of  filth,  impostors,  utterly  nawp^^ifj^Q^ 
the  noble  family  from  whence  they  pretend  to  be  d^ite^f  ** 
But  Al  Uakem's  own  conduct  was  more  destractiye  ,of  ^ 
iofliteiiee  than  this  angry  proclamation.  Instigate  bjfa 
crafty  impostor,  he  declared  himself  an  imporsonatioDrtof 
the  Deity  *»  and  persecuted  all,  whether  Mohamm^daiip, 
Jews,  or  Christians,  who  refused  to  recognize  his  bla«ph/s- 
mous  pretensions.  This  new  sect  spread  very  rapidly  not 
only  through  Egypt,  but  through  the  maritime  parts  of 
Syria,  and  the  valleys  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  greaier 
part  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  adhered  to  their  ancient 
faith,  and  the  Khaliph,  like  another  Nero,  punished  their 
obstinacy  by  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Misr,  or  old  CaiiD, 
nor  did  he  permit  the  flames  to  be  extinguished  until  the 
fourth  part  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed.  He  was. at 
length  assassinated  by  his  sister,  whose  life  he  had  threat- 
ened (A.D.  1020),  but  his  followers  refused  to  credit  his 
death,  and  even  now  believe  that  he  will  return  to  earth, 
and  compel  the  world  to  acknowledge  his  divinity.  The 
Druses  in  northern  Syria,  are  adherents  to  the  creed  of  Al 
Hakem  ;  their  religious  institutions  are  founded  on  a  char- 
ter which  they  say  he  bequeathed  to  his  followers  before  be 
was  removed  to  Paradise. 

The  Turks  fix>m  beyond  the  Oxus,  had  conquered 
Khorassan,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  territories  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  A%hans.  The  Samanian  princes,  under  whom 
they  had  risen  to  greatness,  paid  a  nominal  obedience  to 
the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad.  Sabekteki^n,  who  had  been  origi- 
nally a  slave  to  one  of  the  Samanian  princes,  displayed  ao 
much  ablility,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the 

*  He  changed  his  name  from  Al  Hakem  Be-amr-IIlah,  "  the  mler 
by  the  word  of  God/'  to  Al  Hakem  Be-amr-£h,  **  the  nder  by  his 
own  word." 
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ftr^fi  md  invested  with  the  goverhfneirt  ef  the  district  of 
^QMkiiU  or  4Sthizni,  a  city  and  proTinee  sotith  ^  the  mo* 
'derh'Calml.  Sabekteki'n  became  so  popular  among  his 
'isoldfim^,  't^A^  ^^  soon  established  himself  at  the  head  of 
aii^S^pendent  principality ;  and,  inspired  by  a  desire  of 
^opagating  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  resolved  to  invade 
^'H&dostsm.  (A.D.  977.)  The  Hindu'^  princes  raised  an 
^iutoense  army  to  resist  the  invaders  ;  but  their  men  urere 
Mdly  equipped,  and  worse  commanded.  Sabekteki^n 
broke  their  centre  by  repeated  charges  of  heavy  cavalry  : 
and  no  sooner  was  this  effected,  than  the  whole  of  the 
Hindu's  gave  way,  and  left  the  Mohammedans  an  easy 
victory.  Returning  thence  in  triumph,  the  conqueror  was 
solieited  to  aid  in  subduing  a  rebellion  which  had  been 
raised  against  his  former  master  ;  his  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  government  of  Khorassan,  which  he  trans*- 
fered  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Mahmu'd.  During  the 
rehiainder  of  his  reign,  Sabekteki'n  was  engaged  in  se- 
ottting  and  strengthening  the  Ghaznevid  kingdom  ;  and, 
at  his  death  (A.D.  997)»  it  ranked  among  the  most  power- 
ful principalities  of  Asia. 

Ismael,  the  second  son  of  Sabekteki'n,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  by  his  father's  will,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to 
xesign  his  dignity  to  Mahmu'd,  who  obtained  about  the 
same  time  the  title  of  Soltan,  or  Sultan,  from  the  Khaliph 
of  Bagdad.  The  last  of  the  Samanian  princes  having 
been  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  Mahmu'^d, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  seized  on  Khorassan, 
and  extended  his  kingdom  as  far  as  the  Oxus  and  the 
Caspian.  But  the  most  important  wars  of  the  Ghaznevid 
hero,  were  those  which  he  waged  against  the  Hindu's, 
ammated  at  once  by  his  hatred  of  idolatry  and  love  of 
plunder.  Twelve  times  he  invaded  Hindostan,  and  on 
every  occasion  returned  home  laden  with  treasure.  The 
first  invasion  (A.D.  1001),  made  him  master  of  the  pro- 
vince watered  by  the  five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
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tiyenoe  'eaH£drJiih6'Biiaig-ab,  inr  tdwitty  of ( five  wafers.  ISxe 
peisoikadijewdsiQf  its  eapCiired  monarch,  are  'Sead  ta  hatte 
been  woDth  eighty  l^ifmaand  |)ounds. 
..  'It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  this  woijfi  jto 
ttajce  thd  career  of  Mahmu'd  in  his  Indian  wars ;  tot  his'<J^ 
expedition  against  the  temple  of  Somna'th,  in  the  province 
ffif  Gnjan/t,  is  an  event  too  important  to  be  omitted*  Pottbgr 
and  fable  have  been  alike  employed  to  adorn  the  narrative 
and  magnify  the  value  of  this  conquest,  and  there  ase  few 
e(vents  in  Asiatic  history,  to  which  the  natives  of  the  East, 
even  at  the  present  day,  attach  so  much  interest* 

The  idol  of  Somna'th  was  the  most  venerated  of  the 
twelve  Lingas,  Phalli,  or  erect  pillars,  that  had  been  erected 
in  various  parts  of  India  ;  *'  the  attendants  washed  it 
daily  with  water  brought  from  the  Ganges  ;  the  revenue 
of  ten  thousand  villages  was  assigned  for  the  support  of 
its  temple..;  two  thousand  Brahmins  performed  the  cere«> 
mony  of  its  worship ;  five  hundred  dancing  women,  with 
three  hundred  musicians,  were  ready  to  perform  before  it ; 
and  three  hundred  barbers  were  ready  to  shave  the  devotees 
who  sought  admittance  into  the  -  holy  place.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  this  obscene  worship,  and  such  the  fanati- 
cism of  its  followers,  that  princes  dedicated  their  daughters 
to  the  service  of  the  Temple*."  The  fame  of  this  strongs- 
hold  of  idolatry  induced  Mahmu'd  to  attempt  its  destruc- 
tion ;  he  departed  from  Ghizni  (A.D.  1025),  accompanied 
by  thirty  thousand  horsemen,  with  several  volunteers,  and 
attended  by  twenty  thousand  camels,  carrying  water  and 
provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  army  during  its  passage 
through  the  inhospitable  deserts  on  the  route  to  Grujarat. 
After  a  long  and  painful  journey  they  came  before  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Somna'th:  their  first  atten^yt 
at  storming  was  defeated,  but  a  second  attack  was  success* 
ful ;   the  Hindu'  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces,  a  few  only 

*  Bird's  Gtgarat,  p.  39. 
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^ted  &eiii8elTe9  ill  a'boat(fr(xn4;fae-CwJiia£ittib'0(&iiqiiexoTSk 
-IPhd  treasures  fband  in  the  templttfexededed^all/  oalesdai^ii!, 
—portions  of  the  jewels,  with  fragments/ of  the  liable  mcBt 
sent Q9 trophies  to  Bagdad,  Mecca  andMedtna^aiid'^af^tiU 
'krgeiiishaii^e'waff- reserved  to  adorn  the-moaqne  at  Gfaisnt*. 
''^  ^During 'tiieintdrTals  of  the  Indian  wars,  Mahmii^d  •sub- 
i^ed  It  great  part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia/  and 
tfadKCountdes  oo;  both  sides  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  last 
movemga  at  libe  house  of  Buiyah  became  his  pnsDner; 
be.^as'd^tadned  in  honourable  captivity  until  his  death, 
which  was' hastened  by  intemperance.  The  Turks  during 
$M8  reign' pairsed  the  Jaxartes  in  very  considerable  numbers 
and  'establkhed  themselves  in  Transoxiana,  where  they  for 
«  thne^  fdlow«d  the  peaceful  occupation  of  shepherds,  and 
were  viewed  with  favour  by  the  Sultan,  though  he  could  not 
suppress!  his  fears  that  they  might  at  some  future  time  join 
with  their  brethren  beyond  the  river,  and  disturb  die  king- 
dfom.  Mahmud  died  of  fever,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.r'(A»D.  1030.)  He  was  not  only  the  greatest  warrior 
fji  his  day,  but  an  eminent  patron  of  literature.  Poetry 
and  history  were  his  favourite  pursuits  :  no  sooner  was  his 
powet  established,  than  he  laboured  to  collect  all  the  histo- 
xdeal  documents  and  traditions  relating  to  the  ancient  glory 
of  Persia,  and  to  ensure  their  preservation,  he  sought  for  a 
poet  who  might  mould  them  into  form  and  unite  them  ''with 
immortal  verse.*'   Ferdousi'f,  sometimes  called  the  Persian 

*  Some  of  the  romantic  historians  of  this  event  say,  'that  when 
Mahmud  was  about  to  break  the  idol  with  his  iron  mace,  the  Brahmins 
offered  him  for  its  ransom  a  sum  equal  to  ten  millions  sterling.  The 
Sultan's  officers  advised  him  to  accept  the  ransom,  but  he  refused  to 
become  "a  merchant  of  idols,'*  and  persevered  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
Hioit.  His  repeated  blows  showed  that  the  statue  was  hollow,  and  that 
in  the  interior  were  contained  pearls  and  rubies  to  a  gfreater  amount 
than  the  proffered  ransom.  The  statue  being  a  Lingais  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  anecdote. 

t  His  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Hassan ;  he  was  called 
Ferdousi,  because  his  verses  made  his  hearers  eigoy  the  blessings  of 
paradise,  from  Ferdous.  "  paradise.*' 


3S7£  CHAItACI^ER  lOr  MAflMUD. 

Homer,  was  chosen  to  execate  tiiis  Herculean  task,  and  m» 
promised  a  thousand  miscals*  for  every  thousand  verses. 
The  poem,  called  the  Shall  Na'meh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  was 
found  to  contain,  when  completed,  sixty  thousand  verses, 
and  the  royal  treasurer  paid  the  poet  -silver  pieces  instesd 
of  gold.  Ferdousi'  vainly  sought  redress,  and  took  ven- 
geance on  his  patron  by  penning  one  of  the  bitterest  satiies 
ever  written,  and  subjoining  it  to  his  poem  f  •  He  died  of 
vexation  in  his  native  city,  while  a  messenger  from  Mah- 
mu'd  was  on  the  road  to  repair  his  wrongs. 

Bigotry  and  avarice  were  the  great  defects  of  Mahmu'd's 
character ;  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  viewed  the  vaM 
heaps  of  wealth  that  were  piled  in  his  treasury  at  Ghizni, 
and  burst  into  tears  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them  behind. 
His  strict  administration  of  justice  has  become  jHroverbial  |» 

•  Equal  to  ig674. 

f  We  extract  a  short  specimen  of  this  satire  from  Mr.  PoatCs 
version: — 

**  Behold  Mahmu'd,  the  man  without  a  mind  ; 
The  heart  to  meanest  avarice  consigned  1 
Who  dares  religion,  faith,  and  justice  brave ; 
A  king  far  baser  than  his  basest  slave. 
Sprung  from  the  dust,  he  founds  a  royal  race, 
But  can  his  mind  rise  equal  with  his  place  ? 
Take  some  young  shoot  where  bitter  plants  arise, 
And  place  it  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise : 
Let  the  eternal  stream  around  it  roam ; 
Steep  it  with  honey,  and  the  honey-comb ; 
Deem*st  thou  thy  pains  shall  change  the  baleful  rootf 
No — still  'twill  bear  its  own  accursed  fruit" 

X  ^1^^  following,  anecdote,  illustrative  of  his  love  of  justice,  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  Persian  author. 

"  A  Turk  in  Mahmud's  service  entered  a  poor  man's  house,  at 
midnight,  and  treated  him  so  cruelly  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
bis  family,  and  seek  refuge  at  the  palace.  Mahmud  deaired  him,  if 
the  Turk  returned,  to  bpng  information  of  it  without  delay.  After 
three  days,  the  ruffian  came  again ;  the  poor  man  hasted  to  the  palace 
and  told  Mahmud,  who  instantly  went  to  the  house,  with  a  few  atten- 
dants, ordered  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  then  entering,  hewed 
the  Turk  in  pieces.    After  this  execution  he  ordered  a  torch  to  be 
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aod  he  is  4»IebrotQd  for  a  Tirtae  Buffideiitiy  rare  among  the 
oneatals,  a  strict  adkerence  to  his  word.  His  prolatyy  his 
pxud^oeej  and  his  valour,  enahled  him  to  found  an  extea- 
si^^  empire,  hut  he  did  not  transmit  tiiese  qualities  to  his 
sons*  and  the  Ghasnevid  dynasty  fell  with  the  same  rapidity 
that  it  rose, 

Malunu'd  at  his  death  (A.D.  1030,)  left  hehind  him 
two  sons,  Mohammed  and  Masu^d  ;  they  were  twins,  hut 
th&  fonn^r  had  come  first  into  the  world,  and  had  heen 
always  his  father's  favourite,  he  was  consequently  appoint- 
jed  6ttcce«3or  to  the  Ghaznevid  crown.     Masu^d  was  hy  no 
means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  he  quitted 
the  Persian  Irak»  of  which  he  was  governor,  dethroned 
Mohammed  without  encountering  any  great  opposition,  and 
deprived  him  of  sight.     The  pastoral  trihes  of  Turks  that 
had  settled  in  Transoxiana  were  joined  hy  numhers  of  their 
countrymen,  among  others  hy  a  family  or  tribe  called  the 
Seljukians,  long  remarkable  for  their  warlike  spirit.     Their 
turbulence  increased  with  their  strength,  they  not  only 
began  to  disregard  the  Sultan's  authority,  but  made  frequent 
incursions  into  Khorassa^n.   Masu'd,  instead  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  check  the  evil  in  its  commencement,  led  his  army 
into  Hindustan,  and  during  his  absence  the  Seljukians  made 
such  rapid  progress  that  a  Ghaznevid  nobleman  justly  ob- 
served, "though  once  only  ants,  they  are  now  become  adders." 


lightedi  and  having  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  face  of  the  criminal, 
prostrated  himself  and  loudly  returned  thanks  to  God.  He  then  asked 
for  food,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  cottager's  humble  fare.  The 
attendants  inquired  the  cause  of  such  strange  conduct,  and  the  Sultan 
replied,  *  When  this  poor  man  made  his  complaint,  I  believed  that  no 
one  but  one  of  my  own  sons  would  have  dared  to  commit  such  violence. 
Resolved  to  punish  the  crime,  I  feared  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose 
by  the  sight  of  the  criminal,  and  I  therefore  ordered  the  lights  to  be 
extinguished.  Finding  that  it  was  not  one  of  my  sons,  I  returned 
thanks  to  God  ;  and  anxiety  having  kept  me  fasting  for  the  last  three 
days,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  have  been  gratified  with  even  the 
humblest  repast.*  '' 


In  the  xrieHn'timb  "tlK^  Telatites  df  tke  Dileiftvees  esc^Aed 
t}i^tiifiiblTe»  to'restote  the  i^ient  power  of  theit  -foittiljr  in 
weitei^  PeTEOft,^  bnd  when  Masu^d  retdmed  from  >Hiad^9tanl 
he  foufid  hid  empire  on  the  brink  of  rmn.  He  makb^ 
first 'against  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  were  oomn^tided 
by  Togrul  Beg  ;  Masu'd  was  completely  defeated^ -and  1^ 
dUies  of  Tn^B  and  Nisabu^r,  the  ^rst  that  had  evev  beexf 
possessed  by  the  Seljukians,  became  the  prey  of' the  con^' 
querors.  Masu'd  renewed  his  efforts  unsucce8slia]ly»  vat& 
at  length  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  Khoitosani  and 
the  flower  of  his  army,  he  withdrew  to  India  to  as^einMe- 
fresh  troops  and  repair  his  losses.  On  the  road,  h&s  soIdieiB 
mutinied,  and  deposed  their  leader.  Masu'd  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  was  soon  after  assassinated,  and  the  blififd 
Mohammed  was  again  placed  on  the  throne.  (A.D.  1042'.) 
Modn'd,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Sultan,  was  not  slow  in 
avenging  his  father's  death  ;  he  marched  against  his  nncle, 
encountered  and  defeated  him  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Indus,  and  put  to  death  all  who  had  participated  in  Masu'd'e 
assassination.  The  death  of  his  brother,  soon  after  this 
victory,  relieved  Modu'd  from  all  dangers  of  rivalry ;  but 
he  found  that  brief  as  was  the  time  occupied  by  the  c(vii 
war,  it  had  afforded  opportunity  to  the  Seljukians  to  extend 
their  conquests,  and  had  encouraged  the  governors  of  distant 
provinces  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  The  young  tnonarcfa 
made  vigorous  preparations  to  recover  his  dominions,  but 
while  on  his  march  against  the  Seljukians,  he  was  seiEed  by 
dysentery,  which  proved  mortal  in  a  few  hours.  (A.  D.  1 04§.) 
Hia  death  was  followed  by  intestine  wars,  which  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Ghasnevid  kingdom,  and  from  this  time,  it ' 
ceases  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  history. 

The  distractions  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  in  Bagdad,  the  rivalry  between  the 
great  ministers  of  state,  and'  the  revolts  excited  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Fatimites,  induced  the  Khaliph,  Al  Ka'yem, 
to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Togrul  Beg,  and 
to  cement  the  alliance  he  married  the  Sultan's  daughter. 


his  p^et,  befOiaiclved  to.Biagdad{(A«D  Ji05d),o^f^^^ed 
tM:la^^Qf  Ihei.Pikixiili^s  froDOi  the  po0|^  of  E.qpilVal-^Qji^ir'^^ 
Ai«  fir^if  he;  treated  the  Khaliph  with  great  re0pfpt»(  ))U,t 
jmrmitiM  his  ^oldieES  to  pkinder  Bagdad  on  aisoowt  ,oif 
some  insitlti  that  had  heen  offered  them  hy  the  citizens. 
Subseq^eatl^»  Togrul  demanded  the  Khaliph's  d^ughtfir 
inmawiage;  and  when  Al.Kayem  hesitated,  he  withheld* 
tlif^supplie^'  for  the  support  of  the  court,  and  thus  star^yed- 
him  into -eomptiance.  The  marriage  contract  was  signed; 
bnA  hefore.the  ntgiptials  were  completed,  Togrul  died  8u4* 
denly  {A4D  1163),  universally  regretted  by  his  subjects* 

Togrul's  nei^ew,  called,  on  account  of  his  yalouTi  ^Ip 

Airman,  that  is,  the  courageous  lion,  united  the  two  king- 

doins  of  ^Khorassan  and  Irak  with  their  dependencies ;  h^ 

wasvconsequently  sole  monarch  of  all  the  countries  betweep 

the  OxuS:and  the  Tigris,  that  is,  all  Ira^n  or  Persia,  in  its 

rgregitest  ?xteAty  and  he  had  besides,  as  Emi'r-al-Om/a,  the 

entire,  authority  of  the  Khaliphate.     The  first  act  of  the 

ndw  sovereign  was  a  happy  commencement  of  his  re%o ; 

.he  /Qonfenred  the  office  of  vizier  on  Nezam'**al->Molk*,  whos^ 

.political  wisdom  and  integrity  continue  to  be  proverbial 

among  eastern  nations*     Several  insurrections  in  variola 

p^rts  of  his  extensive  dominions  engrossed  tlie  entire  atteuf* 

tionr  of  the  Sultan  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  but  when 

thpse  were  suppressed,  he  directed  his  efforts  against  the 

•Greeks,  who  had  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  East. 

][9  the  preceding  chapter,  the  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  was  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Zoe  and 
Romanus  Argyrus ;  a  very  few  words  will  s^ffice  to 
trace  the  progr-ess  of  its  degradation.  Zoe  formed  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
John,  a  Paphlygonian,  and  poisoned  her  husband*  She  then 
raised  her  paramour,  Michael  lY.  to  the  throne,  (A.P  1034,) 
but  permitted  the  entire  authority .  to  be  usurped  by  tha 

*  The  name  signifies  '  Ornament  of  the  state/ 
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etina<;h  Jo^n.  Midia^l  ^as  subject  ftom  his  tahmey  to 
fits  of  -epilepsy ;  and  the  debauclieiy  in  which  he  indulged 
greatly  increased  the  disease.  His  life  was  a  bnrthen  to 
himself  and  idl  around  him ;  the  crafty  John  seeing  bis 
rapid  decline,  introduced  another  Michael,  his  nephew, 
isto  the  palace,  and  compelled  the  empress  to  adopt  him. 
Michael  V.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  act  of 
his  brief  reign  was  to  throw  both  his  benefactors,  the 
eunuch  John  and  the  empress  Zoe  into  prison  (A.D.  1040). 
His  subjects  rose  in  defence  of  the  prineess ;  she  was  libe- 
rated, and  conjointly  with  her  sister  Theodora^  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  gave 
her  hand  to  Constantino  X.  who  assumed  the  imperial  title. 
He  survived  ber,  and  on  his  death-bed  attempted  to  change 
the  order  of  succession.  But  the  Mends  of  Theodora  eat- 
erted  themselves  to  secure  her  rights,  and  she  took  posses- 
sion of  her  imperial  inheritance.  After  a  tranquil  reign  of 
nineteen  months,  she  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Michael  Stra- 
tioticus  (A.D.  1056),  and  soon  after  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Michael  YI.  was  a  decrepid  veteran ;  he  was  soon  set 
aside  by  his  subjects,  and  Isaac,  the  head  of  the  fflustrious 
family  of  the  Comneni,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  tmani- 
mous  consent  of  all  classes.  Isaac  soon  found  lluKt  his 
age  incapacitated  him  from  active  exertion,  and  offered  die 
empire  to  his  brother  John,  by  whom  it  was  refused ;  he 
then  transferred  it  to  Constantino  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the 
Comnenian  &mily  (A.D.  1059).  Constantino  XI.,  after 
a  brief  reign,  in  which  he  displayed  more  of  the  leaimii^ 
of  a  pedant  than  the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign,  left  the  regency 
of  his  dominions  and  the  guardianship  of  his  three  sdBS, 
who  had  been  all  dignified  with  the  imperial  title,  to  his 
widow  Endocia.  The  empress  regent,  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  had  subdued  Ar- 
menia and  Georgia,  chose  Romanus  Diogenes  to  defend 
herself, her  children,  and  the  empire;  and  in  spite  of  a 
promise  she  had  made  to  her  former  husband,  gave  him 
her  hand  in  marriage* 


ROMAyUS  UAfin  FEI80NEE.  S8S 

Romaou»  III.  by  his  spirit  and  courage,  reyived  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Byzantines,  and  seemed  likely  to 
renew  the  days  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces.  He  marched 
to  besiege  Malazkerd,  an  important  fortress  in  Armenia; 
and  Alp  Axslan  was  roused  by  the  intelligence  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  engagement,  the  Sultan  sent  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  but  Romanus,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hn 
wisest  eoimseUors,  returned  a  contumelious  reply,  which 
at  once  broke  off  the  negotiations.  He  probably  relied 
on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  and  on  the  superior  dis- 
cipline of  his  Frank  and  Norman  auxiliaries. 

Before  commencing  the  engagement  (A.D.  1071),  Alp 
Arslan  gave  permission  to  any  of  his  soldiers  to  with- 
draw, who  felt  reluctant  to  encounter  danger ;  he  then 
east  away  his  bow  and  arrows,  armed  himself  with  a  sword 
and  iron  mace,  tied  up  his  horse's  tail,  perfumed  his  body 
with  mu^,  and  putting  on  a  white  vest,  exclaimed,  "  If 
I  &11,  let  this  be  my  winding  sheet."  Romanus  formed 
has  army  into  a  solid  phalanx,  and  tried  to  break  through 
the  Turkish  centre,  which  gradually  retired  before  him ; 
the  squadrons  of  the  barbarian  cavalry  in  the  mean  time 
ponaed  clouds  of  arrows  on  the  flanks  of  the  Grecian 
colimin;  and  the  emperor,  finding  his  troops  exhausted 
by  a  desultory  combat,  gave  orders  to  sound  a  retreat. 
19t)  sooner  had  the  backward  movement  begun,  than  An- 
.dronicus,  a  prince  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  Romanus, 
fardoe  his  line  either  through  cowardice  or  treachery,  and 
•tiie  Turkish  cavalry  rushing  through  the  gap,  threw  the 
whole  army  into  confusion.  The  rout  was  complete — 
Romanus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  hb  followers  were  either  captured  or  slain. 

Alp  Arslan  treated  Romanus  with  kindness,  and  dis- 
missed him  on  condition  of  hb  paying  a  laige  ransom.  But 
when  thie  emperor  again  entered  his  states,  he  found  that 
Eudocia  had  been  deposed  during  his  absence,  and  Michael 
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I>ti€aa>plaeedoa  his  father's  throne,  under. the  guardianship 
of  his'Unde  John.  He  honourahly  exerted  himself  to  pay 
tlul  stipulated  ransom,  and  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Sultan, 
stating  the  circumstances  that  prevented  his  transmitting 
the  eotire«  Alp  Arslan  would  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
bis  late  prisoner,  but  before  his  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pkted^  Romanus  had  fallen  into  the  handsi  of  his  enemies, 
}>y  whom  he  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Michael 
Doeas  soon  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  he  was 
deposed  by  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  and  Nicephorus  in  his 
turn  was  forced  to  give  way  to  Alexius  €omnenus,  third 
son  of  John  Gpmnenus,  who  had  refused  the  empire,  (A.B^ 
lOSI,)  a  prince  of  great  political  wisdom,  whose  prudence 
.under  very  trying  circumstances  more  than  atoned  for  his 
deficiency  in  valour. 

After  having  subdued  Romanus,  Alp  Arslan  resolved  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Turkesta^n,  and  led  an  army  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  A 
bridge  of  pontoons  was  laid  across  the  river,  and  it  took  the 
army  twenty  days  to  pass  over.  (A.D.  1071.)  Alp  Arslan 
was  indignant  at  the  delay,  and  was  still  more  enraged  at 
the  defence  of  a  little  castle,  whose  governor,  Yussef*,  a 
brave  Karasmian,  made  a  vigorous  resistance.  When  the 
place  was  at  length  taken,  the  Sultan  loaded  the  governor 
with  reproaches,  to  which  Yussef,  who  expected  to  be  praised 
Sot  his  valour,  made  an  insolent  reply.  Alp  Arslan  ordered 
him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  that  he  might  slay  him 
with  his  own  hand ;  Yussef  seeing  the  Sultan  preparing  his 
bow  and  arrows,  drew  a  knife  that  he  had  concealed  in  his 
boot,  and  rushing  upon  him,  mortally  wounded  him  in  the 
side,  before  he  could  be  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Alp 
Arslan  did  not  survive  many  hours ;  by  his  own  directions 
.he  was  buried  at  Maru',  a  city  of  Khorassan,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription  graven  on  his  tomb.     **  All  you  who 

*  The  ^ame  as  Joseph. 


have  beheld  the  glbry  of  Alp  Arslan  raised  tojUievety 
heavens,  seehiip  now.  at  Maru'  buried  beneath  ibeidusti'* 

Mal<@k  Shabby  though  not  the  eldest  son>  succeeded  hid 
fathiQr  Alp  Arslan,. principally  by  the  exertions  of  tJhe  midr 
I<j'ezam-al-Molk,  He  was  recognized  as  law^l  bar  b^ 
the  army  and  by  the  KhaJlph,  but  his  uneks  pref>ared'io 
djspute  the  throne,  and  the  early  part  of  this  reign  was  disn 
tracted  by  civil  wars.  No  sooner  was  his  throne  established 
than  he  resolved  to  execute  his  father's  projects,  and  sencbni^ 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  invade  Syria,  he  led  the  remainder 
ta  the  b^ks  of  the  Oxus,  or  as  it  is  called  in  flie  east,  the) 
Jih^'n  *.  The  campaign  was  equally  brief  and  glorious  : 
the  Kha'n  of  the  Turkmans  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner, and  the  entire  of  Transoxiana,  or  Mawar-an-nahar  f  ,■ 
was  added  to  the  Seljukian  dominions.  The  Sultan's  lieuw 
tenants  in  Syria  were  similarly  successful,  having  subdued 
Aleppo,  and  carried  their  arms  in  the  opposite  direction 
tp  the  very  confines  of  Egypt.  The  Kbaliph  Al  Moktadi, 
anxious  to  secure  the  Sultan's  favour,  sought  and  obtained 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at 
Bagdad  with  extraordinary  rejoicings,  which  we  are  assured 
surpassed  ,any  thing  that  had  ever  been  seen  before. 

Seeing  his  extensive  empire  tranquU,  Malek  Sha*!!  un^-^ 
d^^etoqk  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  expended  incredible 

» 

*  In  this,  war  Nezam~al-Molk  gave  the  watermen  who  had  ferried 
the  Suhan's  forces  over  the  Jihun,  instead  of  money  an  assignment  on 
the  revenues  of  Antioch.  The  men,  dissatisfied  with  such  payment} 
d^IM  for  redress  to  Malek  Shah,  who  asked  his  vizier  why  he  had 
appointed  a  fond  at  such  a  distance  for  the  payment  of  these  poor 
p^qple.?  ..'*  It  is  not,"  replied  the  vizier,  *'to  delay  the  payment,  bnt 
tp  make  posterity  admire  the  magnitude  of  your  dominion  when  tilery 
shall  hear  of  money  received  at  Antioch  for  payment  .of  sailors  be« 
longing  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  ferrymen  who  plied  on  the  Jihun.*' 
This  fency  pleased  Malek  Shah  exceedingly,  especially  when  he  saw 
tlK  Tizier  at  once  discount  the  Inlls. 

f  Both  names  signify  the  saire  thing,  viz.  "  the  country  beyond  the 
river." 
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sums  on  bis  jonTney.  He  not  only  paid  fihe  tribute  for  all 
the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  holy  shrine  during  that  year, 
but  erected  towns  and  caravansarais  in  the  desert,  sunk 
wells,  built  cisterns,  and  purchased  provisions  for  the 
supply  of  the  poorer  travellers*  Soon  after  his  return  home 
his  attention  was  engaged  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  sect, 
the  most  formidable  that  had  yet  arisen  in  any  country,  the 
sect  of  the  Assassins,  whose  name  once  made  monarchs 
tremble  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  founder  of  the  Assassins  was  Hassan  ebn  Sabah, 
the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Rhe^  who  had  been  long  suspected 
of  heretical  opinions.  To  avert  these  suspicions,  Hassan 
was  sent  to  study  under  the  most  orthodox  teacher  of  his 
age.  Among  his  fellow  pupils  were  Nezam-al-Molk,  and 
Omar  Kia'm,  a  celebrated  poet*  The  young  men,  aware  of 
each  other's  talents,  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  first 
rose  to  an  eminent  station  should  provide  for  the  fortune  of 
his  companions.  Nezam  ere  long  became  the  vizier  of  Alp 
Arslan,  and  settled  a  pension  on  the  careless  Omar.  Hassan 
lived  in  obscurity,  and  became  initiated  in  the  secret  society 
of  the  Ismaelians.  When  Malek  Sha^  ascended  the  throne, 
Hassan  unexpectedly  appeared  before  Nezam,  and  claimed 
the  performance  of  his  promise.  The  vizier  introduced 
him  to  the  Sultan,  whose  favour  he  rapidly  won,  and  em- 
ployed  it  to  ruin  his  benefactor.  Nezam  detected  his  arts, 
and  had  Hassan  banished.  After  lurking  some  time  in 
Persia,  he  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  his  connection  with  the 
Ismaelians  procured  him  an  honourable  reception.  Here 
his  interference  in  a  disputed  succession  exposed  him  to 
great  dangers,  which  he  escaped  by  means  that  his  followers 
subsequently  described  as  miraculous.  From  Egypt  he 
came  to  Syria,  and  passing  thence  into  the  west  of  Persia, 
he  secretly  promulgated  his  doctrines  until  he  had  secured 
a  large  number  of  partisans.  At  length  be  ventured  to  act 
openly,  and  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  firaud,  obtained 
possession  of  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  northern  districts 
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of  Persia,  calledi  from  its  lofty  situation,  Alamout,  or  the 
Eagle's  Nest' 

The  Assassins  *  were,  properly  speakings  neither  a  tribe5 
nor  a  sect ;  they  were  a  military  and  religious  confraternity^ 
similar  to  the  Knights  Templars,  or  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  the  middle  ages.     Implicit  ohedience  to  their  Grand 
Master,  who  was  called  the  Sheikh-al-Jebal,  that  is,  "Loid," 
or  '*  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  was  their  most  important 
duty  ;  at  his  command  emissaries  named  Fedavi^s  went  in 
disguise  to  remove  any  one  who  had  provoked  his  wrath  ; 
they  watched  their  opportunity  for  days,  months,  and  even 
years^  and  the  moment  they  found  their  victim  unguarded, 
plunged  the  fated  dagger  in  his  bosom.     Hassan  had  no 
regular  army,  but  his  devoted  Fedavi^s  were  more  formida- 
ble to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  East  than  myriads  of 
soldiers.     No  eminent  man  could  be  sure  of  his  life  for  an 
instant :  the  servant  who  waited  at  his  board,  the  soldier 
that  fought  beside  him  in  battle,  the  worshipper  that  knelt 
beside  him  in  the  temple,  might  be  a  member  of  the  formi- 
dable association  commissioned  to  destroy  him.  Malek  Sha^h 
having  heard  of  the  capture  of  Alamout  sent  a  threatening 
letter  to  Hassan,  commanding  him  to  resign  the  fortress. 
The  Grand  Master  led  the  messenger  into  the  front  of  the 
castle,  where  a  company  of  his  followers  was  assembled  ;  he 
commanded  one  of  them  to  stab  himself  to  the  heart,  and 
the  young  man  obeyed  without  the  least  hesitation  ;  he 
made  a  signal  to  a  sentinel  who  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
castle,  the  soldier  flung  himself  headlong  from  the  ramparts 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces.     Hassan  then  turning  to  the 
ambassador,  said,  "Go,  tell  your  master  what  you  have 
seen,  and  inform  him  that  I  have  seventy  thousand  followers 
similarly  devoted^  to  my  service.**     Malek  Shall,  justly 


it 


*  This  name,  according  to  Baron  de  Sacy  is  derived  from  Hashish, 
hemp,"  because  Hassan  used  to  give  his  followers  an  intoxicating 
liquor  made  from  hemp,  and  persuade  them  that  during  their  drunk- 
enness they  had  shared  in  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
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alarmed,  resolved  not  to  provoke  Hassan,  but  his  vizier, 
Nezam-al-Molk,  was  anxious  to  destroy  so  dangerous  a 
power.  His  death  was  resolved  upon ;  an  emissary  of 
Hassan's  approached  him  under  the  pretence  of  begging, 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  loins.  The  wound  was  mortal, 
the  great  vizier  fell,  deservedly  lamented  throughout  the 
empire  *. 

Malek  Sha'h  died  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  minister' 
(A.D.  1092) ;  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  poi- 
soned by  one  of  Hassan's  emissaries ;  and  the  report, 
whether  true  or  false,  spread  every  where  the  terror  of  an 
association  that  had  destroyed  the  greatest  monarch  and 
the  greatest  minister  of  the  East.  Nor  was  this  fear 
unfounded — Hassan,  immediately  after  the  Sultan's  death, 
seized  on  the  principal  fortresses  in  northern  and  western 
Persia  ;  his  grand  prior  established  a  branch  of  the  Assas- 
sins in  the  mountains  of  Syria ;  and  his  emissaries  were 
to  be  found  in  every  city  from  Egypt  to  Khorassan. 

The  Seljukian  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Ma'lek  Shall ;  it  included  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  the  countries  east 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  Most  of  these  provinces  were  governed 
by  princes  of  his  family,  from  whom  he  exacted  only  a 

*  Nezam-al-Molkhad  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  some  months 
before  he  was  assassinated.  Just  before  his  death  he  dictated  a  letter 
in  Persian  verse,  to  Malek  Shall,  conceived  in  the  following  terms. 
*'  Supported  by  your  authority,  great  monarch,  I  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  my  life  in  banishing  injustice  from  your  dominions;. 
I  am  now  going  to  give  an  account  of  my  administration,  which  I 
carry  with  me,  as  a  witness  of  my  fidelity  to  your  majesty,  to  the  Sove- 
reign of  heaven.  The  fatal  term  of  my  life  happens  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  my  age,  and  it  is  the  blow  of  a  knife  that  puts  a  period 
to  my  days.  Nothing  remains  but  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  my 
son,  a  continuation  of  the  long  services  I  have  rendered  you,  by  re- 
commending him  to  God  and  your  majesty.''  Nezam  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  and  learned  men  ;  his  death  was  lamented  by  all 
the*  poets  of  the  age,  some  of  whose  elegies  have  come  down  to  our 
times. 
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nominal  alleg^oe ;  most  of 'these  Asserted-  tbeir  independ* 
ence  after  his  death,  and  his  posterity  inherited  only  the 
kingdom  of  Ira^n  or  Persia,  and  l^e  tutdage  of  the-'Kha- 
llphs  of  Bagdad.  From  this  period,  the  ponrer  of  .die 
baikian  Sdjukians  gradually  declined ;  their  fall  was  bas- 
teiled  by  tiie  ereation  of  officers  called  Atta-begs,  or 
*'  fathers  of  the  prince,"  who  were  allowed  to  usurp  all 
the  auHiority  of  the  state.  Al  Moktafi,  the  thirty-fhrst 
Kiudiph  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  threw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  (A.D.  1152)  to  which  the  sovereigns  of  Bagdad  had 
been  subjected  for  nearly  three  centuries ;  and  soon  after, 
th&  Seljukian  kings  of  Ira'n  were  overthrown  by  thmr 
neighbours,  the  Seljuks  of  Kharazm,  a  kingdom  east  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  (A.D.  1196.)  The  Karazmian  princes 
would  probably  have  revived  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Seljnkians,-  but  for  the  invasion  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 
deprived  the  last  of  their  race  both  of  territory  and  life. 
(A.D.  1218.)  Hulaku^  Khan,  the  grandson  of  the  terrible 
Jenghiz,  destroyed  the  association  of  the  Assassins,  cap- 
tured Bagdad,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  Al  Motasem,  the 
last  of  the  Khaliphs.  (A.D.  1258.)  The  dignity  of  Kha- 
liph  had  remained  in  the  house  of  Abbas  more  than  five 
centuries.  Their  rivals,  the  Fatimi'te  Khaliphs  of  Egypt, 
had  £sdlen  previously,  before  the  celebrated  Saladin*,  (A.D. 
1171)  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayubite  Sultans. 

The  Byzantines  for  several  centuries  continued  to  call 
themselves  Romans ;  and  most  of  the  eastern  nations 
knew  them  by  no  other  name.  This  was  the  cause,  why 
a  powerful  branch  of  the  Seljukians,  whose  dominion  was 
established  in  provinces  wrested  from  the  Greeks,  took 
the  title  of  Sultans  of  Ru'm,  or  Rome.  Soleyman  Sha^h, 
the  first  Sultan  of  this  dynasty,  was  sent  into  Asia  Minor 
by  Malek  Sha^,  to  extend  the  conquests  which  his  father 

*  More  properly,  Sala'h-ed-di'n,  that  is,  "  the  riglkteousness  of 
religion." 
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Kotolmish  had  made  in  that  country.     In  consiequence  of 
his  success,  Ma'lek  Sha^  made  him  prince  of  the  con- 
quered country,  (A.D.  1074),  and  permitted  him  to  assume 
a  qualified  independence.     Taking  advantage  of  the  ciVil 
wars,  that  disputed  successions  occasioned  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  Soleyman  conquered  several  provinces,  and 
made  Nice  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.    The  govefnbrs 
of  Syria  had  in  the  mean  time  thrown  off  their  allegiance 
both  to  the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad  and  the  Seljukian  Sultans ; 
they  were  alarmed  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  Sultan 
of  Ru^m,  and  harassed  him  by  desultory  war.     Soleyman 
succeeded  in  subduing  Antioch,  and  was  marching  against 
Aleppo,  when  he  was  encountered  and  slain  by  the  EmiV 
of  Damascus.   (A.D.  1085.)  After  an  interregnum  of  nme 
years,  Kilij  Arslan  succeeded  his  father,  and  was  successful 
in  establishing  his  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor.     His  progress,  however,  was  Interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Crusaders,  who  once  more  brought  Europe  into 
collision  with  Asia. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Mohammedan  countries  in  the  time  of  the  first  cmsade 
were  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  disorder.  The  empire 
founded  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed  was  dissolved, 
and  a  new  horde  of  barbarians  irom  the  deserts  of  Tartary 
occupied  the  finest  of  the  countries  that  had  been  subdUed 
by  the  Saracens.  The  representative  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors was  a  pageant  and  a  prisoner  in  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
The  Turks  or  Turcomans,  headed  by  the  sons  of  Seljuk, 
had  successively  conquered  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  were  threatening  ruin  at  the  same 
moment  to  the  Egyptian  and  Byzantine  empires.  The 
rival  Elhaliphates  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo  were  at  the  head  of 
rival  creeds,  the  former  were  Sonnites,  the  latter  Shiites*; 
they  treated  each  other  as  heretics,  and  when  they  could 

*  See  before,  page  187* 
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no  longer  employ  the  sword,  they  vented  their  wrath  in 
mutual  excommunications.  Religious  dissensions  often 
flooded  the  streets  of  Bagdad  with  blood,  and  the  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  alternately  occupied  by  the  parti<« 
sans  of  the  Abassides  and  the  Fatimites.  The  Turks,  who 
had  no  religion  when  they  first  crossed  the  Oxus,  embraced 
the  Sonnite  creed  without  hesitation,  because  they  found 
it  estaUished  in  the  countries  where  they  first  settled,  and 
their  successive  conquests  secured  its  supremacy. 

After  the  death  of  Male^  Shall,  most  of  the  governors 
of  provinces  had,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  as- 
serted their  independence ;  even  those  who  retained  their 
allegiance,  as  Kerboga  the  governor  of  Mosul,  and  the 
other  emirs  of  Mesopotamia,  were  only  nominal  subjects. 
But  no  where  did  anarchy  prevail  so  much  as  in  Syria ; 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Antioch  were  the  capitals  of  petty 
principalities,  whose  rulers  were  proud  in  proportion  to 
their  weakness.  The  Egyptian  provinces,  especially  south- 
em  Syria,  were  scarcely  in  a  better  condition ;  the  Kha- 
liph  of  Cairo  lived  secluded  in  his  palace,  and  entrusted  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state  to  his  ministers.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  masters  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Ascalon,  and  the 
principal  seaports  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine ;  they  had 
recently  driven  the  Turks  from  Jerusalem  (A.D.  1397), 
but  no  respect  was  paid  to  the  government,  and  the  cities 
on  the  frontiers  might  be  said  to  be  left  to  themselves. 

A  remnant  of  the  Christian  population  was  still  to  be 
found  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Some  maintained  their 
independence  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and 
Cilicia,  not  unfrequently  taking  vengeance  on  the  usurpers 
of  their  country  by  predatory  expeditions ;  the  rest  were 
subjected  to  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  en- 
dured the  most  dreadful  oppression.  Under  the  Sara- 
cenic Khaliphs,  Christian  pilgrims  on  payment  of  a  small 
tax  had  been  permitted  to  visit  Jerusalem  in  safety  ;  but 
the  Turks  were  far  more  bigoted  than  the  Arabs,  and  in 

o  2 
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the  distracted  state  of  Syria,  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre were  exposed  to  all  the  evils  that  rapacity  and  fanati- 
cism, unrestrained  by  any  laws,  could  inflict.  The  tale  of 
their  sufferings  was  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  excited 
every  where  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  a  desire  to  redeem 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  sanguinary  infi- 
dels. 

We  must  now  resume  the  history  of  the  West,  and  ex- 
amine the  political  condition  of  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Holy  Wars. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Progress  of  the  Papal  power, — Conquest  of  the  Nor- 
"  mans, — State  of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Crusades, 

(From  A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1074.) 

Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  was  the 
most  unfortunate  country  in  the  world;  its  southern  pro- 
vinces were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Saracens;  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula  was  a  vast  field  of  battle,  in  which  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants  fought  for  mastery.  These  divi- 
sions were  fomented  by  the  popes,  whose  scandalous  lives 
were  a  disgrace  to  religion,  and  were  perpetuated  by  the 
turbulent  disposition  of  the  Italians,  who  desired  to  have 
always  two  masters  that  they  might  have  a  pretence  for 
obeying  neither,  and  who  were  hostile  to  every  power  suf- 
ficiently established  to  check  outrage.  Berengerius  II. 
whose  grandfather,  the  duke  of  Friuli,  had  enjoyed  the 
empty  title  of  emperor,  was  for  a  time  the  great  favourite 
of  the  frivolous  Italians ;  he  obtained  the  title  of  their  king, 
and  was  solemnly  anointed  and  crovmed.  His  iron  rule 
was  soon  felt  to  be  too  severe  by  a  people  long  accustomed 
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to  anarchy ;  a  universal  spirit  of  revolt  was  excited,  and 
John  XII.,  who  united  the  title  of  Roman  consul  to  that  of 
pope,  conjured  the  emperor  Otho  "  for  the  love  of  God 
and  his  holy  Apostles,  to  come  and  deliver  the  Roman 
church  from  the  claws  of  the  monster  that  was  tearing  it 
to  pieces."  Otho,  helieving  himself  sufficiently  strong  to 
master  Italy  and  the  pope,  crossed  the  Alps  (A.  D.  960), 
deposed  Berengerius  and  his  son,  and  received  the  crown 
of  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  pope  became  alarmed  at 
the  power  and  firmness  of  the  new  sovereign ;  no  sooner 
was  the  emperor  recalled  to  Germany  by  an  incursion  of 
the  Hungarians,  than  John  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Adalbert  the  son  of  Berengerius,  and  opened  to  him  the 
gates  of  Rome.  Otho  soon  returned  to  Italy ;  a  council 
was  held,  in  which  John,  having  been  convicted  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected 
in  his  stead. 

The  emperor  again  returned  to  Germany,  and  again  John 
obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Leo  was  deposed  by  a  council  of 
the  very  bishops  who  had  raised  him  to  the  pontificate,  and 
Rome  was  once  more  disg^ced  by  the  cruelty  and  debauchery 
of  a  wicked  pontiff.  Otho  soon  returned,  determined  to  exact 
severe  vengeance ;  but  John  before  his  arrival  fell  a  victim 
to  the  jealousy  of  an  outraged  husband ;  and  Benedict  V. 
who  had  been  elected  his  successor  by  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans, laid  down  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  at  the  emperor's 
feet,  confessed  himself  a  usurper,  and  humbly  supplicated 
pardon.  Otho  took  advantage  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances  to  procure  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  right 
of  nominating  the  sovereign  of  Italy,  of  confirming  the 
popes,  and  of  giving  investiture  to  the  bishops. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  Italians,  and  the  wars  in  Grer* 
many,  rendered  Otho's  reign  an  almost  unvarying  scene  of 
warfare  during  thirty  years*;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
exhibiting  proofs  of  political  as  well  as  military  skill,  and 
establishing  at  least  as  strong  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Great, 
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as  Charlemagne  himself.  He  committed  the  same  enor 
as  the  first  emperor  of  the  West:  confiding  in  his  own 
power,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strengthen  that  of  the  dezgy ; 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  prelates,  he  conferred  on  them 
the  titles  of  dukes,  marquisses,  and  counts^  with  temporal 
powers  almost  royal.  He  did  not  foresee  that  these  privi- 
leges, though  innocuous  under  a  powerful  monarch,  would 
be  subversive  of  the  imperial  authority  under  a  feeble  suc- 
eessor. 

Otho  II.  who  had  been  crowned  in  his  infancy,  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  (A.  D.  973.)  His 
youth  encouraged  some  rebellions  in  Germany,  which  he 
had  strength  enough  to  quell ;  but  while  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Italy  once  more  fell  into  confusion,  and  Rome 
especially  was  the  scene  of  fresh  revolutions  and  fresh 
crimes.  Crescent]  us,  the  natural  son  pf  pope  John  X.f  a 
man  richly  endowed  with  courage  and  eloquence,  resolved 
to  restore  the  Roman  republic,  and  emancipate  his  country 
at  once  from  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  multitude  to  second  his  efforts ;  pope 
Benedict  YI.  was  deposed  and  strangled;  and  Boniface  VIL 
elected  in  his  stead. 

The  counts  of  Tusculum,  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  expelled  Boniface,  (who  fled  to  Constantinople  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,)  and  placed 
one  of  their  own  family,  Benedict  VII.  on  the  throne. 
Boni&ce,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
soon  returned  to  Italy,  and  his  allies  invaded  and  subdued 
the  southern  coasts.  Otho  hastened  to  check  these  dis- 
orders :  entering  Rome  without  opposition,  he  marched  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of 
his  Italian  allies,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  His 
captors  did  not  know  the  value  of  their  prize  ;  he  was  per- 
mitted to  escape,  and  soon  collecting  a  fresh  army,  he  not 
only  retrieved  his  former  losses,  but  became  master  of  the 
cities  that  had  long  been  possessed  by  the  Sarac^nfi*    After 
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his  victory  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  vengeiance  ;  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  faction  at  Rome  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  mourning  *.  In  the  midst  of 
his  sanguinary  executions,  Otho  fell  a  victim  to  poison 
(A.  D.  983),  and  left  the  empire  to  his  son,  a  boy  only 
twelve  years  of  age. 

The  Germans  and  Italians  took  advantage  of  the  mino- 
rity of  Otho  III.  to  attack  the  imperial  authority.  Crescen- 
tius  threw  John  XIV.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papacy 
on  the  death  of  Benedict,  into  prison.  He  died  in  con- 
finement, and  was  succeeded  by  John  XV.,  and  he  was 
so  persecuted  by  Crescentius  that,  he  was  forced  to  fiy  into 
Tuscany*  An  imperial  army  was  sent  across  the  Alps  to 
restrain  the  factions ;  but  Otho  found  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  as  soon  as  the  public 
peace  was  re-established  in  Gerpaany,  he  appeared  in  Italy 
with  overwhelming  forces.  Multiplied  vexations  had  in  the 
ineau  time  brought  John  XV.  to  the  grave ;  the  emperpr 
immediately  conferred  the  papacy  on  a  relation  of  his  own, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  Y.  But  Otho's  return  to 
Germany  was  a  signal  for  a  fresh  revolt ;  Crescentius  drove 
Chrcgory  into  exile,  and  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  plaiced  in  the  chs^r  of  St.  Peter,  a  Greek  bishop, 
with  the  title  of  John  XVI.  Justly  enraged  at  this  insult, 
the  emperor  returned,  took  Rome  after  a  brief  siege,  de- 

*  Such  was  Otho's  hatred  of  the  Italians,  and  such  his  opinion  of 
their  moral  degradation,  that  he  made  a  law  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
believe  an  Italian  on  his  oath. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  shocking  increase  of  perjury  that  both  the 
Othos  sanctioned  judicial  combats  in  cases  where  the  evidence  was 
doubtfuL  Otho  I.  caused  one  of  the  most  important  legal  questions 
to  be  decided  by  a  duel,  namely,  whether  representation  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  direct  line ;  if  for  example,  a  grandson,  being  the  represen- 
tative of  the  eldest  son,  ought  to  succeed  in  preference  to  his  uncles*. 
The  claim  of  the  grandson  was  established  by  the  victory  of  his  cham- 
pion, and  the  law  of  succession  thus  determined  still  continues  in 
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prived  the  intrasive  pope  of  sight,  and  having  got  Crescen- 
tius  into  his  power  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  put  him  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Gregory  being  re- 
stored, zealously  exerted  himself  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  German  emperors,  which  was  in  fact  the  great  prop 
of  his  own  power.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gerbert,  who  took  the  title  of  Sylvester 
II.  Otho  did  not  long  survive  Gregory ;  he  was  poi- 
soned by  the  widow  of  Crescentius  (A.  D.  1001),  who  thus 
avenged  the  treacherous  murder  of  her  husband. 

Gregory  V.  relying  on  the  support  of  Otho,  exercised 
a  cruel  despotism  over  the  kings  of  France.  The  Capets, 
whose  throne  was  not  yet  secured  by  long  possession,  were 
forced  to  have  their  title  confirmed  by  papal  authority,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this  favour  by  implicit  sub- 
mission. Even  Hugh  the  Great,  after  having  deposed 
the  traitor  Arnold  from  the  Archbishopric  of  Rheims,  and 
given  the  see  to  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  the  most  learned 
man  of  the  age,  was  forced  to  see  his  power  set  at  defiance 
and  Arnold  restored.  The  superstitious  Robert,  who  suc- 
ceeded Hugh  on  the  throne  of  France,  had  married  his 
cousin  Bertha ;  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Grregory  to  a 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  had  not  only  re- 
established Arnold,  but  sent  Gerbert  out  of  his  dominions.. 
Gerbert  obtained  from  Otho  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna, 
and  by  his  means  secured  the  favour  of  the  pope,  so  that 
Robertas  unworthy  submissions  only  precipitated  the  evil 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid.  Gregory  solemnly  condemned 
the  marriage ;  Robert  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  the 
pope  launched  against  him  an  anathema  of  dreadful  curses^, 

*  This  anathema  was  couched  in  the  following  terms,  '*  May  the 
king  and  queen  be  cursed  in  the  city  and  country.  May  their  children, 
their  lands,  and  their  flocks  be  cursed  with  them.  May  their  boweb 
burst,  like  those  of  the  impious  Arius.  May  all  the  curses  pronounced 
by  Moses  against  impostors  fiill  upon  their  head.  May  they  be  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.    Let  no  Christiaa  n- 
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and  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.' ^"^  Divine  service 
was  forbidden,  the  sacraments  were  reftised  to  the  living, 
and  Christian  burial  to  the  dead.  Robert's  subjects  were 
Struck  with  horror ;  his  servants,  vnth  two  or  three  except 
tions,  abandoned  him,  and  those  who  remained,  before  his 
face  threw  any  victuals  he  had  touched  to  the  dogs.  The 
king's  courage  soon  failed,  he  dismissed  Bertha  and  mar- 
ried Constantia,  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Aries.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  practice  of  puerile  super- 
stitions, and  in  the  midst  of  tumults  occasioned  by  the 
ambition  and  the  criminal  intrigues  of  his  queen  *. 

The  reign  of  Sylvester  II.  was  the  most  tranquil  and 
useAil  that  Rome  had  experienced  for  several  centuries. 
Animated  by  a  love  of  learning,  this  pope,  while  yet  an  un- 
known youth,  had  visited  the  schools  established  by  the 
Saracens,  and  learned  the  elements  of  the  exact  sciences, 
which,  in  Christendom,  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  His  skill 
in  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  the  mechanical  arts  f , 

lute  them  when  he  meets  them.  Let  no  priest  say  mass  before  them, 
or  confess  them,  or  give  them  the  communion  even  at  the  hour  of 
death,  unless  they  repent  Let  them  have  no  other  burial  than  that 
of  asses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  an  example  of  disgrace  and  male« 
diction  to  the  present  and  all  future  generations." 

*  She  suspected  her  husband's  favourite  minister  of  instigating  Ro- 
bert to  thwart  her  ambition,  and  applied  to  her  cousin,  Foulke,  count 
of  Anjou,  to  deliver  her  from  this  rival.  He  sent  twelve  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  seized  the  favourite  while  hunting  with  the  king,  and 
cruelly  murdered  him  in  the  royal  presence.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  for  this  murder  that  Foulke  performed  his  celebrated 
penance  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  caused  himself  to  be  scourged  before 
the  altar  by  his  own  servants,  in  memory  of  which  he  ever  after  wore 
in  his  helmet  the  branch  of  green  broom  (planta  genista.)  that  gave 
to  his  posterity  the  surname  of  Plantagenet. 

t  William  of  Malmesbury  declares  that  he  constructed  an  organ, 
which  was  played  by  steam.  He  is  too  credulous  an  historian  for  us 
to  rely  implicitly  upon  his  authority,  but  the  anecdote  at  all  events 
proves  that  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  was  partially  known  in 
the  eleventh  century. 
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made  him  appear  a  sorcerer  to  his  ignorant  cotempo- 
raries,  and  his  extensive  acquirements  excited  the  jealous 
suspicion  rather  than  the  emulation  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
the  first  to  propose  a  general  confederacy  of  all  Christian 
nations  against  the  Saracens ;  but  the  age  was  not  yet  ripe 
for  this  great  movement.  His  exhortations  however  en- 
couraged many  Norman  adventurers  to  engage  in  war 
against  the  Mussulmans,  who  had  settled  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  But  the  death  of  Sylvester  was  the  signal  for  new 
disorders  in  the  papacy  ;  the  counts  of  Tusculum. became 
masters  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  several  years 
made  it  the  heritage  of  their  family,  or  openly  sold  it  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  the  Roman  citizens  were  engaged  in  perpe* 
tual  insurrections,  the  only  traces  of  their  ancient  freedom, 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  either  to  conquer  or  preserve. 

The  Saxon  line  of  emperors  ended .  in  Otho  III.  and 
thenceforth  the  German  monarchy  became  elective  ;  whilst 
in  France  hereditary  monarchy  was  firmly  established 
under  the  Capetians;  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria  was  elected 
successor  to  Otho,  and  thus  the  two  systems  of  monarchy 
were  exhibited  in  contrast,  in  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  new  emperor  found  the 
elective  crown  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  he  had  not  long  worn 
it  when  fatigued  by  the  constant  wars  in  Germany,  he 
wished  to  resign  it  and  seek  tranquillity  in  a  monastery. 
Having  been  dissuaded  by  the  princes,  he  exerted  himself 
so  vigorously  that  he  soon  restored  peace  north  of  the 
Alps ;  but  scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  he  was  forced 
to  visit  Italy,  where  pope  Benedict  VIII.  had  been  driven 
from  Rome,  and  the  imperial  power  menaced  by  a  confe- 
deration of  the  Lombard  princes.  (A.  D.  1014.)  Henry 
obtained  an  easy  victory ;  in  the  intoxication  of  his  joy  he 
resigned  the  supremacy  over  the  Holy  See  that  had  been 
conceded  to  his  predecessor,  probably  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  important  sacrifice  he  was  making. 

When  the  Normans  embraced  Christianity,  they  did  not 
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lay  aside  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  creed,  but  united  with 
their  new  fSuth  the  sanguinary  principles  of  the  worship  of 
Odin.      They  still  regarded  war  as  a  religious  duty ;  they 
still  cherished  their  love  for  perilous  enterprises,  and  re- 
garded the  propagation  of  the  faith  as  the  chief  object  of 
their  lives.     Pilgrimages,  represented  by  the  Church  as  a 
full  atonement  for  the  most  odious  crimes,  were  naturally 
multiplied  in  an  age  equally  sanguinary  and  superstitions ; 
but  the  Normans  were  the  foremost  in  these  devotional 
travels,  because  they  equally  gratified  their  love  of  adven- 
ture and  their  &naticism.     They  embarked  for  Palestine  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  and  were  supported  in  their  travels 
partly  by  alms  and  partly  by  pillage.     But  the  sea-ports 
in  the  south  of  Italy  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  so  that  the  pious  adventurers 
frequently  commenced  or  terminated  their  pilgrimages  by  a 
battle.     Thus,  forty  Norman  chevaliers,  on  their  return 
from  Jerusalem,  (A.  D.  1002,)  found  Salerno  besieged  by 
the.  Sarac^is,  and  offered  their  services  to  the  Lombard 
prince  of  that  city.    Being  supplied  with  arms  they  headed 
a  sally,  and  by  their  desperate  valour  completely  routed 
the  besiegers.      Richly  rewarded  they    returned   home, 
celebrating  every  where  the  wealth  and  laurels  they  had 
obtained,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  were  acquired. 
Numbers  of  their  countrymen  were  thus  incited  to  seek 
riches  and  glory  in  the  south ;  a  few  went  to  serve  against 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  but  far  the  greater  number  sought 
employment  in  Italy.     Benedict  YIII.  encouraged  these 
adventurers ;  they  fought  with  their  usual  valour  against  the 
Greeks  and  Mussulmans,  and  the  country  of  Aversa  was  at 
once  the  reward  of  their  valour  and  the  foundation  of  wider 
dominion. 

The.  Tusculan  family  after  the  death  of  pope  Benedict 
YIII.  (A.  D.  1024,)  had  the  influence  to  place  two  of  their 
house,  a  layman,  John  XIX.,  and  a  mere  boy,  Benedict 
IX.  successively  on  the  papal  throne.     Conrad,  who  suc- 
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ceeded  Henry  II.  in  the  empire,  was  too  much  engaged 
in  quelling  factions  to  interfere  with  the  Holy  See ;  but 
his  son  and  successor,  Henry  III.  was  forced  to  visit  Italy, 
hy  the  increasing  scandals  of  the  Church.  (A.  D.  1046.)^ 
Four  rival  popes,  three  of  whom  were  remarkable  only  for 
their  profligacy,  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  papacy, 
and  filled  Italy  with  their  contentions.  Henry  III.  deposed 
them  all,  and  substituted  in  their  place  his  chancellor,  who 
took  the  title  of  Clement  II.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
peror profited  by  the  gratitude  of  the  new  pope,  and  the 
general  disgust  produced  by  the  recent  schism,  to  assuifie 
to  himself  the  future  nomination  of  the  sovereign  pontifis. 

The  despotism  of  sovereigns,  the  tyranny  of  feudal  lords, 
the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  of  the  prelates,  the  general 
ignorance  of  every  class  at  this  period,  threatened  universal 
anarchy.  Private  wars  were  maintained  by  petty  barons, 
as  well  as  by  their  superior  lords ;  bishops  mustered  their 
vassals  to  assail  their  temporal  rivals  ;  princes  of  the  blood 
headed  bands  of  robbers  on  the  high  roads,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  the  imperial  power  deprived  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  of  their  last  chance  of  protection.  The 
bishops  were  at  length  induced  to  interfere ;  at  the  council 
of  Limoges,  (A.  D.  1031,)  they  instituted  what  they  called 
"  The  Truce  of  God,"  by  which  private  wars,  robberies, 
and  exactions  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excommviu- 
cation  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning. 

Slight  as  was  this  palliative,  it  was  only  partially  obeyed. 
The  church  set  the  example  of  breaking  its  own  laws ;  for 
on  the  death  of  Clement  II.  (A.  D.  1034,)  the  Romans, 
notwithstanding  their  recent  oath  to  the  emperor,  placed 
Benedict  IX.  once  more  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Henry 
III.,  however,  soon  dethroned  the  usurper  and  gave  the 
pontificate  to  Damasus  IL,  and  on  his  sudden  death,  to 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX. 

The  new  pope  was  a  weak,  scrupulous,  and  superstittons 
prelate ;  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  power  he  had 
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receiyed,  or  to  comprehend  the  mission  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  emperor.  On  his  journey  to  take  pos* 
session  of  his  See,  he  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny, 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  was  received  by  the  prior,  the  son 
of  a  Tuscan  carpenter.  This  monastic,  thus  humbly  bom, 
was  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  who  was  destined  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  shake  Christendom  to  its  very  centre,  and  acquire, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  life,  more  power  for  the  Holy  See, 
than  it  had  gained  during  the  preceding  ten  centuries.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the 
subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state,  fully  justified  the 
efforts  made  to  restore  ecclesiastical  independence.  From 
the  moment  that  prelacies  and  abbacies  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  monarchs,  or  rather  their  turbulent  vassals, 
piety  and  learning  had  been  wholly  banished  from  the 
church,  and  the  clergy  rivalled  the  feudal  barons  in  turbu- 
lence, oppression,  and  the  gross  vices  that  usually  attend 
the  union  of  ignorance  and  power.  The  great  object  of 
Hildebrand's  exertions  was  to  secure  to  the  church,  the 
appointment  of  its  own  rulers  and  ministers,  to  render  it 
a  counterpoise  at  once  to  despotism  and  feudalism ;  he 
might  almost  have  been  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, had  he  rested  content  with  his  first  success,  and  not 
tried  to  change  ecclesiastical  independence  into  papal  des- 
potism. His  efforts  were  in  some  degree  aided  by  the 
emperor  himself,  who  shocked  at  the  usurpations  of  the 
nobles,  who  either  seized  bishoprics  for  members  of  their 
family,  or  openly  sold  them,  had  enacted  very  severe  laws 
against  simony*,  and  thus  afforded  courage  to  those  who 
protested  against  the  interference  of  the  laity  in  the  a£&irs 
of  the  Church.  Hildebrand  received  the  pope  with  a  stern 
aspect ;  he  reproached  him  in  bitter  terms  for  having  broken 


*  The  sale  of  ecclesiastical  charges, — so  called  from  Simon  the  Ma- 
gician, who  wanted  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  St. 
Peter. 
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the  canons  of  religion,  by  consenting  to  receive  spiritual 
power  from  a  temporal  sovereign,  for  being  the  pope  of  the 
emperor,  not  the  pope  of  the  Church.  Leo,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  emperor's  kindness  with  reluctance,  stripped  off 
the  marks  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  promising  not  to  resume 
them  unless  he  was  freely  elected  by  the  cardinals  at  Rome, 
to  conciliate  whom,  he  immediately  sent  Hildebrand  to  act 
fUB  his  ambassador.  The  Roman  clergy  joyously  received 
the  prior,  whose  boldness  had  so  unexpectedly  restored  their 
privileges ;  Leo  was  unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  em- 
peror took  no  notice  of  this  open  insult  to  his  authority. 

Leo  having  thus  quieted  all  scruples  respecting  his  own 
election,  undertook  to  purify  the  church  from  its  Simoniacal 
abuses ;  he  was  zealously  seconded  by  Hildebrand  and 
Damiani,  of  Ravenna,  two  monks,  of  whom  the  first  gained 
a  prominent  rank  among  the  popes,  and  the  second  among 
the  saints.  As  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  France  was  espe- 
cially scandalous,  he  ordered  that  a  general  council  should 
be  held  at  Rheims  (A.  D.  1049,).  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses.  The  Simoniacal  prelates,  and  the  princes  by  whom 
they  had  been  instituted,  were  filled  with  alarm ;  they 
applied  to  their  sovereign  Henry  I.,  whose  reign  was  all 
but  nominal,  and  he  at  the  desire  of  vassals,  really  his 
masters,  supplicated  Leo  to  forego  his  intentions.  The  pope 
paid  no  regard  to  this  remonstrance,  probably  because  he 
knew  that  it  came  rather  from  the  guilty  ecclesiastics,  than 
the  monarch ;  he  proceeded  to  Rheims  at  the  appointed 
time,  escorted  by  vast  crowds  that  came  from  every  part  of 
France  to  pay  him  homage ;  and  in  spite  of  the  royal  prohibi- 
tion, twenty  prelates,  and  fifty  abbots  assembled  at  his  sum- 
mons. The  council  strictly  investigated  the  delinquencies 
of  the  French  clergy ;  one  archbishop,  three  bishops,  and 
an  abbot  were  deposed,  and  sentence  of  excommunication 
passed  on  the  princes  and  nobles  who  had  violated  the 
canons  of  the  Church  by  simoniacal  practices,  incestuous 
marriages,  or  gross  acts  of  profligacy. 
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But  while  France  exhibited  sach  implicit  obedience  to 
the  popes,  Italy  showed  little  reverence  either  for  their 
spiritual  or  temporal  authority.     The  Normans  were  con- 
tinually enlarging  their  possessions  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.     In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conrad  (A.  D. 
1036,)  the  sons  of  Tancred  led  an  army  of  adventurers  to 
support  the  prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Greeks  ;  twelve 
brothers  successively  passed  from  Normandy  into  southern 
Italy,  where  they  by  turns  inspired  horror  and  terror  by 
their  rapacity,  cruelty  and  perfidy;    and   admiration  by 
their  chivalrous  valour.     The  emperor  Henry  III.  gave 
them  a  legal  establishment  in  Italy  (A.  D.  1042),  by  grant- 
ing them  the  investiture  of  all  their  conquests  in  Apulia. 
But  the  native   Italians  soon  found  the  Normans  more 
troublesome  neighbours  than  the  Greeks ;  and  Leo,  embol- 
dened by  his  alliance  with  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
king  of  France,  commanded  them  to  quit  the  country.  His 
mandate  was  of  course  disobeyed ;  he  obtained  the  aid  of  a 
German  army  to  enforce  obedience,  but  was  defeated  near 
Cevitella,  and  taken  prisoner.  Humphrey  and  Robert  Guis- 
card,  the  leaders  of  the  Normans,  treated  Leo  with  all  possible 
attention,  but  they  detained  him  in  captivity  not  only  until 
he  had  given  them  absolution  for  the  past,  but  also  sanc- 
tioned their  future  enterprizes,  by  giving  Robert  Guiscard 
investiture  of  Apulia  which  he  had  already  subdued,  and  of 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  which  he  intended  to  conquer.     This 
arrangement  was  highly  advantageous  to  both  parties  ;  the 
counts  of  Apulia  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  legitimate 
princes,, and  as  they  agreed  to  hold  their  conquests  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  pope  acquired  fresh  power  by  every 
acquisition  they  made. 

By  this  treaty  the  popes  virtually  proclaimed  war  against 
the  Byzantine  empire  ;  but  the  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches  was  now  so  great  that  the  heads 
of  each  regarded  their  rivals  as  infidels.  The  real  cause 
of  hostility  was  the  claim  made  by  the  pope  to  supremacy 
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over  all  the  Christian  diiucfaes,  whidi  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  lefosed  to  admit ;  but  the  ostensible  ground 
of  difference  was  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Sacrament^  and  some  trifling 
points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  On  his  death-bed,  Leo 
was  meditating  an  attack  on  the  schismatic  Grreeks ;  but 
though  he  did  not  live  to  complete  Ins  design,  his  successors 
for  the  next  century  were  engaged  with  the  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  in  a  mutual  war  of  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications. Bigotry  had  ere  this,  claimed  its  victims  in 
Europe ;  several  persons  accused  of  heresy  had  been  put  to 
death  in  France  and  Germany,  and  more  than  one  popular 
insurrection  raised  by  turbulent  priests  to  destroy  the 
Jews. 

Hildebrand  had  now  reached  such  a  height  of  power, 
that  he  was  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  nominate  the  suc- 
cessor of  Leo.  His  choice  fell  on  a  German  bishop,  a 
member  of  the  imperial  family,  who  took  the  tide  of  Victor 
II.  To  this  pontiff,  Henry  III.,  who  was  soon  after  seized 
with  a  mortal  disease,  bequeathed  the  care  of  his  in&nt 
son,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be  elected  his  successor. 
The  premature  death  of  Henry  III.,  altered  the  character 
of  the  reformation  he  had  commenced  in  the  church.  The 
purity  of  his  morals,  his  zeal  for  religion,  his  activity  and 
his  courage,  had  enabled  him  to  preserve  a  mastery  over 
the  clergy  ;  his  eloquence  gave  him  a  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  diets  and  councils.  By  withdrawing  the 
prelates  from  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  strictiy 
prohibiting  Simoniacal  practices,  he  rendered  the  dergy 
more  moral  and  more  respected,  and  as  he  believed  more 
submissive  to  the  imperial  authority.  But  his  son  and 
successor  Henry  IV.,  found  this  new  power  of  the  clefgy 
directed  against  himself,  and  felt  sensibly  that  the  prelates 
were  only  rendered  more  formidable  adversaries  by  the 
regularity  of  their  election  and  the  strictness  of  their 
lives. 
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Victor  II.  did  not  long  enjoy  the  papacy ;  Hildebrand 
again  had  to  nominate  a  pope,  and  he  chose  the  brother  of 
the  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  took  the  title  of  Stephen  IX. 
Stephen  immediately  began  to  arrange  a  plan  for  raising  his 
brother  to  the  empire  instead  of  the  child  who  nominally 
ruled,  but  before  he  had  made  any  effective  progress,  he  was 
cut  short  by  death.  Just  before  his  dissolution,  he  assem- 
bled the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  and  forbade  them  to 
elect  his  successor  until  Hildebrand,  then  absent  on  an 
embassy  in  Grermany,  had  returned.  But  the  counts  of 
Tusculum,  long  accustomed  to  regard  the  papacy  as  their 
inheritance,  rushed  at  night  with  a  body  of  armed  men  into 
the  Vatican  church,  and  installed  one  of  their  faction,  with 
the  title  of  Benedict  X.  To  add  to  the  indecency  of  this 
proceeding,  Benedict  was  so  utterly  ignorant  that  he  could 
not  read  a  single  page. 

Hildebrand  had  reached  Florence  on  his  return,  when 
the  cardinals  and  bishops  flying  from  Rome,  brought  him 
the  news  of  this  usurpation.  Surprised,  but  undismayed, 
be  assembled  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  procured  the 
election  of  the  bishop  of  Florence  to  the  papacy,  with  the 
title  of  Nicholas  II.  The  emperor's  sanction  of  this  choice 
was  easily  obtained  ;  an  army,  commanded  by  the  marquis 
of  Tuscany,  was  sent  to  expel  the  Tusculan  faction ;  but 
the  Roman  people  hastily  sought  reconciliation  with  Hil- 
debrand. Nicholas  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  his 
rival  was  sent  to  repent  of  his  ambition  in  ^a  monastery. 
Nicholas,  or  rather  Hildebrand,  who  directed  the  pope  as  he 
pleased,  commenced  his  reign  by  summoning  a  general 
council,  in  which  among  other  matters  it  was  decreed,  that 
for  the  future  the  pope  should  be  elected  only  by  the  col-» 
lege  of  cardinals  ;  but  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  emperor, 
a  clause  was  added,  saving  to  him  all  due  honour  and 
respect.  This  clause  however  was  couched  in  such  ambi- 
guous terms,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  gave  the 
emperor  authority  over  the  pope,  or  the  pope  authority  over 
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the  emperor.  When  Hildebrand  came  sabsequently  to 
interpret  it,  he  left  no  doubt  of  the  latter  meaning  being 
the  one  intended.  He  next  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
NormanSy  confirming  to  them  the  grants  of  provinces  sdll 
unconquered,  over  which  neither  they  nor  the  pope  had  the 
slightest  claim  to  authority,  and  receiving  in  turn  homage 
and  tribute.  Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  Nicholas 
enjoyed  his  elevation  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  his  death 
(A.D.  1060,)  was  the  signal  for  fresh  disorders* 

Hildebrand  persuaded  the  cardinals  and  bishops  to  elect 
Alexander  II.  Mrithout  waiting  for  the  emperor's  sanction. 
The  empress  dowager  Agnes,  who  acted  as  regent  during 
her  Qon's  minority,  held  a  council  at  Basil,  and  appointed 
Honorius  II.  to'  the  papacy.  War  ensued,  but  while  the 
struggle  was  yet  undecided,  Hunno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  emperor's 
person,  and  the  administration  of  the  government.  The 
empress  Agnes  was  forced  to  kneel  for  pardon  to  pope 
Alexander,  after  which  she  was  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and 
Honorius,  despised  and  forgotten,  died  in  obscurity.  The 
pope  commenced  his  reign  by  strictly  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  deposing  several  prelates  who  had  married 
contrary  to  the  canon.  But  the  most  important  event  in 
Alexander's  reign,  was  his  sanction  of  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England,  which  for  the  first  time  brought  this  country 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  attained  the  summit  of  their  glory  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred;  after  his  death  (A.D.  901)  the  power 
of  the  realm  gradually  decayed,  until  at  length  the  Danes 
obtained  complete  possession  of  England,  under  Canute. 
(A.D.  1017.)  Two  of  Canute's  sons  successively  reigned 
in  England ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  second,  the  crown  was 
restored  to  the  Saxon  line,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  principally  through  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
noble,  Godvrin,  earl  of  Kent.  (A.D.  1041.)  Edward  had 
resided  in  Normandy  during  the  period  of  the  Danish  siipre- 
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macy,  and  had  contracted  many  intiniacies  with  the  natives 
pf  that  country,  as  well  as  an  affection  for  their  manners. 
Compelled  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  powerful  Godwin, 
he  treated  her  with  marked  indifference,  and  it  is  said, 
abstained  from  her  bed  ;  an  absurdity,  which  in  that  age  of 
superstition,  had  no  small  share  in  procuring  him  the  titles 
of  Saint  and  Confessor.  His  hatred  of  Godwin  induced  him 
to  choose  as  his  successor  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
notwithstanding  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  had  succeeded 
bis  father  Robert  in  that  duchy,  and  had  displayed  great 
wisdom  and  valour  in  defending  his  inheritance.  Harold, 
the  son  of  earl  Godwin,  was  the  &vourite  of  the  English 
people,  and  his  popularity  seemed  to  ensure  him  the  crown 
whenever  a  vacancy  should  offer.  But  Harold  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  place  himself  in  William's  power,  and  was 
restored  to.  liberty  only  on  condition  of  swearing  a  solemn 
f>ath  on  the  relics  of  the  saints,  that  he  would  use  his  utmost 
^deavours  to  facilitate  the  Norman  duke's  succession  to 
the  British  throne.  Scarcely  however  had  he  returned  to 
England,  when  he  entered  into  close  alliance  with  Morcar^ 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  north  of  the  Humber,  and  by 
bis  unwearied  exertions  to  secure  popular  favour,  showed 
that  he  did  not  consider  himselfbound  by  an  extorted  oath. 
On  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold  assumed  the  crown  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  English  people.  Duke 
William  loudly  protested  against  Harold's  perjury;  he 
declared  his  determination  to  support  his  own  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England  by  arms;  the  adventurous  Normans 
eagerly  urged  him  to  the  contest;  the  emperor  of  Germany 
permitted  his  subjects  to  volunteer  their  aid;  and  the 
regency  that  governed  France  during  the  minority  of  Philip  I. 
indirectly  sanctioned  his  levies.  Above  all,  he  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  pope,  who  was  gratified  by  William's  appeal 
to  his  tribunal,  and  was  besides  anxious  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  who  had  long  refused 
submission  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  papacy.     Alex- 
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ander  excommunicated  Harold  and  all  his  adherents ;  and 
to  encourage  the  duke  of  Normandy,  he  sent  him  a  formal 
bull  *,  conferring  on  him  the  kingdom  of  England,  a  conse- 
crated banner,  and  a  diamond  ring,  said  to  contain  one  of 
St.  Peter's  hairs.  William  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  picked  men,  so  many  having  offered  them- 
selves that  he  was  in  some  measure  forced  to  make  a 
selection. 

The  first  enemy  that  Harold  had  to  encounter,  vras  his 
own  brother  Tosti,  who  joined  with  an  army  of  Norwegians 
in  the  invasion  of  Northumberland.  Harold  immediately 
marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
in  which  Tosti  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Norwegians  were  slain. 
Scarcely  had  the  Saxons  rested  after  the  battle,  when  they 
learned  that  William  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  at 
the  head  of  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  brothers  and  principal  officers,  Harold 
resolved  to  hazard  an  immediate  battle,  and  led  his  forces 
towards  Hastings,  where  William  was  encamped.  On  the 
15th  of  October,  1066,*  the  armies  engaged;  success  was 
long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  Harold  and  his  brave  brothers 
fell,  the  Saxons  were  irretrievably  broken,  and  the  Norman 
Conqueror  secured  in  the  possession  of  England.  The  van- 
quished were  deprived  of  property  and  freedom,  the  broad 
lands  of  England  were  distributed  among  the  hungry 
adventurers  who  accompanied  William,  an4  their  former 
possessors  sunk  into  slavery,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
daring  spirits,  who  sought  employment  in  distant  lands  "f*. 
French,  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  was  established  as 
the  language  both  of  fashion  and  the  government :  and  for 

*  The  papal  instruments  and  edicts  are  so  called  from  the  leaden 
seal  (bulla)  usually  appended  to  them. 

f  Several  of  the  Saxona  wandered  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Their  descriptions  of 
Norman  cruelty,  tyranny  and  perfidy,  had  probably  some  share  in 
rendering  the  crusaders  unpopular  among  the  Oreekk 
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more  than  three  centuries,  the  name  and  tongue  of  EngUsh* 
men  were  hadges  of  slavery. 

In  southern  Italy,  the  Normans  were  similarly  success- 
ful, in  la3dng  the  foundations  of  a  new  monarchy.*  The  pope 
encouraged  Roger,  count  of  Capua,  who  had  gained  several 
advantages  over  the  Greeks  amd  Saracens,  to  undertake  the 
entire  conquest  of  Sicily,  conferring  on  him  the  singular 
title  of  General  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  entrusting  him 
with  the  sacred  banner  of  the  church.  After  thirty  years 
of  almost  incessant  combat,  the  Normans  wrested  the  island 
from  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Saracens,  and  subjected  it  to 
the  feudal  yoke,  which  almost  wholly  destroyed  its  agricul- 
ture and  its  commerce. 

Alexander  II.  was  as  zealous  as  his  predecessors  in 
checking  simoniacal  practices ;  but  he  surpassed  them  in 
daring,  by  citing  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  appear  in  person 
before  his  tribunal  and  answer  a  charge  of  illegally  using 
the  property  of  the  church.  His  death  rendered  the  citation 
of  no  effect  (AiD.  1073)  ;  for  his  successor  naturally  was 
unwilling  to  commence  his  reign  by  insulting  the  majesty 
of  the  empire. 

Hildebrand,  after  having  wielded  the  papal  power  so 
long  in  the  name  of  others,  at  length  ascended  the  throne 
himself,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  The  triple 
struggle  between  the  despotism  of  sovereigns,  the  tyranny 
and  turbulence  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  priesthood,  soon  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  people,  oppressed  by  all  three,  were  the 
victims  of  the  mutual  rivalry.  The  emperor  confirmed 
Hildebrand*8  election,  which  was  certainly  informal,  and 
sent  him  a  submissive  letter,  acknowledging  the  errors  of 
the  former  part  of  his  reign,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors.  But  Gregory  did  not  want  this 
stimulus  to  his  pride  and  boldness  ;  he  sent  a  legate  into 
JSpain,  to  investigate  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  that  king- 
dom, and  to  claim  for  the  apostolic  see  supremacy  over  the 
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countries  recently   recovered  from  the  Moors;  under  the 
pretence  that  Spain,  hefore  the  Saracenic  invasion,  was  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.     He  claimed  and  received 
homage  as  a  temporal  prince  from  the  Norman  chiefs  in  the 
south  of  Italy  ;  and  he  threatened  the  king  of  France  with 
excommunication  for  having  encouraged  the  sale  of  bene- 
fices.    But  his  great  object  was  to  extend  his  authority  in 
Germany,  and  he  sent  legates  to  hold  a  council,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.     Henry  IV.  dreading  the  ambi- 
tion of  Gregory,  ^nd  instigated  by  the  German  bishops, 
many  of  whom  were  aw«ire  that  their  titles  would  not  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  a  rigid  examination,  evaded  the  request* 
Hildebrand  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a  council  of  the 
Italian  bishops,  and  enacted  that  any  ecclesiastic  who  here- 
after received  investiture  from  a  layman,  should  be  excom-> 
municated,  and  that  all  married  priests  should  either  dismiss 
their  wives,  or  be  deposed.     His  next  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  Normans,  who  had  usurped  some  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Holy  See  in  Campania  ;  alarmed  by  the  prepara^ 
tions  of  this  vigorous  pontiff,  they  abandoned  their  oon* 
quests,  and  offered  to  give  any  security  for  their  future 
fidelity.     But  the  great  object  of  the  pope's  hostility  was 
the  emperor,   Henry   lY. ;  he  excommunicated  his  five 
principal  ministers,  and  repeated  his  predecessor's  daring 
citation  by  summoning  the  emperor  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal.   (A«D.  1075.)   Henry  derided  die  summons,  dis* 
missed  the  papal  legates  with  contumely,  and  assembled  a 
council  at  Worms  to  depose  Gregory.     Cincius,  a  Roman 
hobleman,  had  long  been  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Hildebrand,  and  had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  exdode 
him  from  the  papacy ;  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  lie 
resolved  to  seize  the  pope  and  deliver  him  up  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  emperor.     While  Gregory  was  celebrating  mass,  he 
wasi  seized  by  an  armed  band,  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
stripped  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
But  the  populace  fiew  to  aims,  and  Cindus  terrified  by  Htm 
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violence,  restored  Gregory  to  liberty,  and  fled  from  Rome. 
Gregory,  though  bleeding  and  wounded,  returned  to  the 
church  and  finished  the  service ;  he  returned  home  to  medi-* 
tate  plans  of  vengeance  on  the  emperor,  whom  he  more  thai> 
suspected  of  having  instigated  the  outrage. 

The  council  of  Worms  by  a  unanimous  vote  deposed 
Gregory,  and  the  bishops  of  Lombardy  swore  on  thegospeW 
that  they  never  would  recognize  him  as  pope.  A  monk  of 
Parma  had  the  boldness  to  announce  this  sentence  to  Grre- 
gory  in  the  presence  of  a  synod  of  Italian  bishops  :  he  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  not  the  pope,  who  despised  so 
mean  a  victim,  rescued  him  from  their  hands.  On  the  very 
next  morning  the  enraged  pontiff  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  Henry,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  Never  did  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
produce  so  immediate  or  decisive  an  effect ;  the  German 
bishops  at  once  deserted  Henry,  and  besought  the  pardon  of 
Gregory ;  the  princes  and  nobles  followed  their  example ; 
and  Henry,  passing  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  temerity  to 
cowatdly  despair,  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  pope 
and  proceed<p.d  to  Italy  to  beg  absolution.  The  Lombard 
prelates  i^nd  .princes  of  Lombardy  remonstrated  with  the 
Emperor,  but  in  vain  ;  when  they  learned  that  he  hod  com- 
pleted his  disgraceful  submission,  they  prepared  to  depose 
him  and  elect  his  son  Conrad ;  but  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
Henry  had  become  ashamed  of  his  yielding  to  Gregory, 
and  enraged  at  the  pontiff's  having  procured  a  bequest  of 
the  estates  of  the  countess  Matilda,  to  which  he  had  a 
stronger  claim,  and  instigated  equally  by  shame  and  rage, 
he  once  more  declared  open  war  against  the  pontiff. 
The  German  bishops  and  nobles  proceeded  to  choose  Ro* 
dolph  duke  of  Suabia,  emperor,  but  the  presence  of  Henry 
in  Italy  compelled  Grregory  to  temporize,  and  he  ordered 
his  legates  to  support  the  competitor  for  empire  who  would 
exhibit  most  devotion  to  the  Holy  See.  But  though  thus 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  struggle  with  the  emperor  of  Ger» 
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many,  he  did  not  scruple  to  provoke  most  of  the  other  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe:  the  king  of  France  and  the  Norman 
Conqueror  of  England  were  threatened  with  ecclesiastical 
vengeance ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland 
were  actually  excommunicated  ;  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
informed  that  his  dominions  formed  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  Saint  Peter ;  and  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Spain  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  than 
to  be  conquered  by  Christians  who  refused  homage  to  the 
Church. 

Success  was  to  determine  the  indecision  of  Gregory; 
Rodolph  gained  a  slight  victory,  the  pope  immediately  re-> 
peated  his  excommunication  against  Henry,  and  sent  his 
competitor  a  crown  of  gold,  predicting  that  he  would  over- 
come all  his  adversaries.  But  the  prophecy  was  not  ful- 
filled ;  Henry  summoned  a  councD,  deposed  Gregory  and 
raised  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  to 
the  papacy  with  the  title  of  Clement  1 11.^  Soon  after  he  en- 
countered his  rival  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  and  Rodolph 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  whose  exploits  in 
a  far  different  war  will  soon  engage  our  attention.  Ghne- 
gory  in  his  turn  experienced  the  reverses  of  fortune  ;  Rome 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  imperial  forces,  the  pope  fled 
to  Salerno,  where  fatigue  and  mortification  soon  brought  him 
to  the  grave.  With  his  latest  breath  he  protested  against 
the  Emperor  and  Clement,  whom  alone  he  excepted  from 
his  general  absolution  of  those  he  had  excommunicated  du- 
ring his  pontificate.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  the  recti- 
tude of  his  conduct,  applying  to  himself  the  celebrated 
words,  "  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and 
therefore  I  die  an  exile."  (A.D.  1085.) 

The  spirit  of  Gregory  seemed  to  animate  his  successors 
Victor  III.  and  Urban  II.  The  latter  not  only  maintained 
the  war  against  Henry,  but  excommunicated  the  king  of 
France  for  having  divorced  his  wife -and  married  his  mis* 
tress.    After  having  thus  insulted  the  monarch,  he  tum- 
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moned  a  general  council  in  his  dominions^  without  even 
asking  his  permission.  In  November  1095  the  celebrated 
council  of  Clermont  assembled,  where  the  resolution  for  at- 
tempting the  recovery  of  Palestine  from  the  Mohammedans 
was  finally  adopted.  It  was  further  remarkable  for  the 
renewal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Philip, 
and  the  French  monarch  was  unable  to  resent  an  injury 
aggravated  by  the  council  being  held  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. 

The  Normans  had  not  only  established  their  supremacy 
over  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  but,  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  had  subdued  the  important  island  of 
Corfu,  and  invaded  Illyria  and  Greece.  Dyracchium,  the 
key  of  the  Greek  empire  on  the  western  side,  was  taken 
after  a  long  siege  by  Robert,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Italy  by  pope  Gregory,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  as- 
sumed by  his  son,  the  valiant  but  unscrupulous  Bohemond, 
who  subdued  a  great  part  of  Epirus  and  Macedon.  The 
death  of  Robert  recalling  Bohemond  to  secure  his  paternal 
inheritance,  delivered  the  Byzantine  empire  from  this 
scourge,  but  the  feebleness  produced  by  unsuccessful  war 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  The  danger 
to  which  Eastern  Europe  was  exposed  daily  became  more 
pressing ;  the  emperor  Alexius  became  convinced  that  it 
could  only  be  defended  by  Latin  aid,  not  only  because  he 
had  experienced  the  inferiority  of  his  own  soldiers,  but  also 
because  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  cavaliers  sent  to  his 
aid  by  the  count  of  Flanders  had  defended  Nicomedia 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  more  effectively 
than  a  large  army  of  Greeks.  Hoping  to  obtain  efiicient 
aid,  he  applied  to  pope  Urban  II.  describing  in  forcible  co- 
lours the  evils  to  which  Christendom  would  be  exposed  if 
Constantinople  should  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  promising  to  give  every  assistance  by  land 
and  sea  to  those  who  would  engage  in  war  with  the 
infidels. 
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The  Greek  ambassadors  appeared  at  the  eouncil  of  Pla« 
centia,  to  explain  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  the  need  that  the  churches  of  the  East  had  of  aid 
from  their  western  brethren.  But  the  Italians  had  little 
sympathy  for  such  complaints  ;  their  hearts  were  too  much 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  to  form  any  wish  for  distant  enterprizes  ; 
they  shrunk  from  the  perils  of  an  Eastern  war,  and  the 
reports  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  visited  the  Holy  Land 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  overcome  their  reluct- 
ance. 

But  France  and  Germany,  the  theatre  of  sanguinary 
wars  and  religious  feuds  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
were  fully  prepared  to  respond  to  the  mingled  summons  of 
avarice,  glory,  and  fanaticism.  The  thirst  for  war,  the 
spirit  of  adventurous  enterprize,  pervaded  every  rank  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest;  the  example  of  the  Normans, 
who  had  won  by  their  valour  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and 
England,  stimulated  the  nobles  to  carve  out  new  monar- 
chies by  the  sword.  "  The  truce  of  God,"  imperfectly  as 
it  was  observed,  imposed  some  restraint  on  their  robberies 
and  their  private  wars  ;  they  were  weary  of  inactivity,  and 
perhaps  found  it  difficult  to  support  their  armed  retainers. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  proposal  of  a  crusade  wad 
received  with  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  a  war  that  promised  ab- 
solution for  the  past,  present  glory  and  future  riches. 

A  rising  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  lower  ranks,  fostered 
by  the  example  of  the  towns  where  associations  for  mutual 
protection  had  laid  the  foundation  of  self-government,  ren- 
dered the  great  body  of  the  French  and  Germans  willing 
to  engage  in  a  war  where  all  pilgrims  would  rank  on  an 
equality  as  soldiers  of  Christ.  There  were  also  bands  of 
military  adventurers  wandering  through  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope in  search  of  employment,  who  preferred  even  the  most 
hazardous  expedition  to  poverty  and  idleness.  But  above 
all,  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  age,  already  manifested  in  the 
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persecution  of  Jews  and  heretics,  urged  men  to  prove  their 
devotion  by  destroying  those  whom  they  were  taught  to 
consider  enemies  of  their  God.  It  would  therefore  be  an 
error  to  describe  the  crusades  as  the  result  of  any  sudden 
impulse;  they  were  the  full  development  of  principles 
which  had  grown  up  during  several  centuries,  and  they 
accelerated  the  overthrow  of  these  principles  by  hurrying 
them  at  once  into  excess. 


CHAPTER  XXIL  * 

The  first  Crusade. 

(From  A.D.  1074  to  A.D.  1146.) 

The  Crusades  have  been  usually  regarded  as  a  kind  of  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  Europe ;  but  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  these  celebrated  wars  will  show  that  they  are  the 
best  illustration  of  the  religious  and  political  principles 
which  moulded  European  society  into  its  new  forms,  and 
for  ever  obliterated  the  last  traces  of  the  Roman  system  of 
civilization.  The  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  wondrous 
efforts  made  to  establish  a  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine 
have  been  and  are  the  themes  of  ardent  controversy,  but 
the  disputants  have  not  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
because  they  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  a 
single  cause  and  laboured  to  trace  its  consequences  in  some 
one  great  and  definite  result.  But  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  an  episode  in  history,  there  is  no  single  series  of 
events  that  can  be  detached  without  leaving  a  former  series 
incomplete  and  a  future  unexplained.  To  trace  all  the 
causes  of  the  Crusades  would  require  a  volume  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  at  present  to  indicate  briefly  the  different  motives' 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  as  they  are  severally  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  of  action. 

Hildebrand  had  scarcely  ascended  the  papal  throne  with 
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the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  when  he  contemplated  a  mighty 
scheme  of  reform  which  was  to  embrace  at  once  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds.  His  object  was  to  render  the  ecclesi- 
astical power  a  barrier  against  feudalism  in  Europe  and 
the  progress  of  Mohammedanism  in  Asia ;  to  make  the 
Church  a  bond  of  union  between  all  the  nations  that  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  support  to 
the  weak,  a  comforter  to  all.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  end  was  glorious,  but  the  means  clearly  mischievous, 
for  the  power  that  would  be  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  would  of  necessity  have  been  abused  ;  such  a  spiri- 
tual despotism  must  have  corrupted  those  by  whom  it  was 
wielded,  and  crushed  all  subject  to  its  sway.  When  the 
eastern  Christians  solicited  the  pope  to  prevent  the  utter 
ruin  of  Christianity  in  their  country,  Gregory  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Henry,  (Dec.  7th,  A.D.  1074).  "  The  East  has 
claimed  the  assistance  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  so  long  divided  from  us  by  controversies 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  anxious  to 
enter  again  into  Christian  unity,  and  the  churches  of  Arrne-* 
nia  are  disposed  to  follow  the  same  example."  He  added, 
"  More  than  fifty  thousand  Christians  in  Italy  and  France 
have  already  intimated  their  readiness  to  follow  me  as  their 
chief  in  this  pious  expedition,  even  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'* 
He  protested,  "  I  am  ready  to  march  in  person,  and  on 
quitting  Rome  I  shall  gladly  commit  the  Church  and  its 
interests  to  the  imperial  protection."  The  wars  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  respecting  investitures,  diverted 
the  attention  of  both  from  the  condition  of  the  Eastern 
churches.  But  like  many  other  of  the  projects  for  tbe 
advancement  of  the  papal  power  that  Grregory  was  unable 
to  realize,  the  plan  was  adopted  by  his  successors  to  be 
developed  at  some  future  opportunity. 

Alexius,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, felt  keenly  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
iras  anxious  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  western  Chnst* 
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ians ;  he  wrote  pressing  letters  begging  for  aid  to  pope 
Urban  II. ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  passage  of 
Robert  Count  of  Flanders  through  his  dominions  as  a  pil- 
grim, to  contract  a  close  friendship  with  that  prince,  and 
employ  him  as  his  advocate  with  the  other  European  po- 
tentates. Four  years  after  Count  Robert's  return,  the 
.crafty  Alexius  sent  him  a  letter,  designed  as  a  circular  to 
the  monarchs  of  Christendom,  in  some  parts  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  his  usual  prudence.  In  this  epis- 
tle, the  emperor  eloquently  depicted  the  horrible  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Mussulmans  on  Christians  of  every  sex 
and  profession.  He  represented  all  Asia  bowed  down  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  and  the  imminent  peril  in  which 
Constantinople  was  placed.  He  protested  that  he  would 
rather  see  his  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  who 
would  at  least  respect  the  churches  and  sepulchres,  than 
have  it  exposed  to  the  ferocious  Turks  ;  and  as  if  blind  to 
the  dangers  of  awakening  cupidity,  he  dwelt  emphatically 
on  the  vast  treasures  that  had  been  accumulated  within  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

Powerful  as  were  the  exhortations  of  the  Latin  pope  and 
the  Greek  emperor,  both  united  would  have  failed  to  set 
Europe  in  motion,  but  for  the  aid  of  a  personage  apparently 
vile  and  despicable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  fiery  and 
energetic.  A  poor  hermit  named  Peter,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
low  in  stature,  and  mean  in  aspect,  undertook  a  pilgrim- 
.age  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  after  enduring  countless 
dangers  and  difiiculties,  reached  Jerusalem. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  have  been  the  theatre  of  so  many 
calamities  as  "  the  daughter  of  Zion."  Seventeen  times  it 
has  been  taken,  pillaged,  and  all  but  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Millions  have  been  slaughtered  in  attack  or  defence  aroun^ 
its  walls  ;  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  one  vast  char- 
jiel  house.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  its  successive  desolations, 
the  Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mussulman  regarded  the 
soil  as  holy,  and  eagerly  sought  to  worship  in  a  place  which 
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tbey  believed  to  be  more  peculiarly  "the  ^habitation  of 
God's  house  and  the  place  where  his  honour  was  dwelling." 
While  the  Saracenic  empire  was  flourishing  under  the  Abas- 
side  Khaliphs,  the  ChrisHans  of  Palestine  enjoyed  tolera- 
tion on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  the  visits  of 
Latin  pilgrims  were  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  both 
for  the  taxes  they  paid  and  the  commerce  they  encouraged. 
But  the  Seljukian  Turks,  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  con- 
verts and  the  ignorance  of  barbarians,  cruelly  maltreated 
the  Christians  and  Jews  of  Palestine,  plundered  the  pil- 
grims, and  often  murdered  them  in  mere  wantonness.  The 
division  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  aggravated  these  cala- 
mities ;  the  safe  conduct  purchased  from  one  horde  of  bar- 
barians was  disregarded  by  another,  and  the  pilgrim  after 
having  sacrificed  all  his  wealth  to  purchase  a  passport,  found 
frequently  that  it  afforded  him  no  protection  from  murder 
or  the  horrors  of  slavery. 

When  Peter  reached  the  Holy  City,  he  felt  greatly  mor- 
tified at  being  forced  to  pay  a  piece  of  gold  for  permission 
to  enter  ;  every  step  increased  his  indignation  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  wantonness  of  Turkish  t3rranny,  the  profanation 
of  the  holy  places,  and  the  shocking  insults  heaped  on  the 
patriarch  and  his  clergy.     He  went  to  visit  the  venerable 
Simeon,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  spoke 
with  so  much  energy  of  the  evils  he  had  witnessed,  that 
the  aged  prelate  opened  his  entire  heart  to  the  hermit,  and 
laid  before  him  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  Palestine, 
which  Peter  undertook  to  communicate  to  the  princes  of 
Europe.     Simeon's  account  was  to  the  following  effect  : 
he  said  that  **  the  Khaliphate  had  been  divided  into  the 
four  sultanies  of  Mosu'l,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Nice  ;  that 
from  the  last  city,  where  all  the  Christians   had  been  mas- 
sacred, troops  of  plunderers  continually  issued,  who  rava- 
ged the  entire  country,  sparing  neither  holy  men  nor  holy 
places."     He  averred  that  "  it  was  neither  the  prudence  of 
Alexius,  nor  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  the  strengdi 
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of  the  fortifications  that  defended  Constantinople,  but  that 
its  safety  was  owing  wholly  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  as  soon 
as  the  infidels  had  acquired  a  fleet  they  would  assuredly 
conquer  that  great  city  and  pour  thence  like  a  torrent  over 
all  Christendom."  He  declared  that  '*  the  prisons  of  Jeru- 
salem  were  crowded  with  pilgrims,  seized  by  the  Turks  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  ransom,  though  they  had  al- 
ready paid  the  stipulated  sum  for  protection,  and  that  the 
repeated  exactions  of  taxes  from  the  Christian  residents  of 
Jerusalem  had  reduced  them  to  abject  poverty/'  He  said 
that  "  there  was  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Greeks, 
who  v/ere  themselves  in  want  of  aid,  but  that  if  the  Latin 
Christians  combined,  they  might  take  advantage  of  the 
jealousies  between  the  four  sultanies,  and  overwhelm  them 
in  detail." 

Peter  after  quitting  the  patriarch  returned  to  his  lodging, 
brooding  over  the  interesting  topics  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  them.  The  meditations  of  the  day  haunted 
his  slumbers :  he  had  a  dream  which  he  regarded  as  a  divine 
revelation,  summoning  him  to  deliver  Palestine ;  and  he  re« 
turned  to  Europe  to  spread  the  enthusiasm  that  had  seized 
on  his  own  soul. 

On  his  return  to  Europe  Peter  sought  an  audience  with 
pope  Urban  XL,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  designs,  and 
sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe. 
Every  where  the  hermit  kindled  an  ardent  desire  for  under- 
taking the  liberation  of  Palestine.  Prelates  and  priests, 
nobles  and  peasants,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  were 
equally  seized  with  enthusiasm,  and  many  even  of  the  softer 
sex  declared  their  readiness  to  engage  in  tliis  holy  war. 
The  Frank  and  Norman  knights,  inured  to  lives  of  ad- 
venture, were  among  the  most  eager  followers  of  Peter ;  it 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  their  feudal  notions  to  regard 
Palestine  as  a  royalty  appertaining  to  their  Saviour ;  they 
knew  not  of  his  declaration,  *^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  in  their  ignorance  believed  themselves  bound 
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by  their  religious  as  they  assuredly  were  by  their  political 
allegiance,  to  recover  the  crown-lands  of  their  lord.  A 
n^re  refined  policy  instigated  a  few,  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  placing  some  check  upon  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Mohammedans ;  but  the  vast  multitude  had  no  other  motive 
than  simple  fanaticism. 

Urban  II.  proposed  the  crusade  or  croissade,  as  the  war 
was  called  from  the  crosses  worn  by  the  soldiers,  at  the 
council  of  Placentia.  (March  1,  1095.)  The  Italians  highly 
applauded  the  undertaking,  but  few  offered  themselves  as 
volunteers ;  accustomed  to  luxurious  ease,  the  natives  of 
Italy  were  too  indolent  or  too  wise  to  exchange  their  peace- 
ful homes  for  remote  undertakings,  and  uncertain  advan- 
tages. Far  different  was  the  result  of  the  council  held  at 
Clermont,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year;  it  had  been 
assembled  by  the  pope  in  defiance  of  the  French  king,  but 
it  did  not  on  that  account  produce  the  less  effect  on  the 
French  people.  When  Urban  had  eloquently  pourtrayed  the 
wretched  state  of  Palestine,  he  promised  the  protection  of  the 
Church,  to  the  families  and  properties  of  those  who  engaged 
in  its  redemption  ;  he  described  the  vast  riches  of  Asia* 
which  he  declared  were  reserved  to  reward  the  faithful,  and 
urged  his  hearers  in  the  Divine  name  to  undertake  this  holy 
war.  From  the  assembled  multitude  burst  forth  the  unani- 
mous cry,  "  God  wills  it — God  wills  it!"  In  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  so  many  offered  to  take  the  cross,  which 
was  worn  as  a  badge  of  enlistment  on  the  right  shoulder, 
that  the  supply  of  materials  was  exhausted,  and  many  tore 
up  their  garments  to  furnish  new  crosses.  This  symbol 
was  usually  worn  on  the  right  shoulder,  but  many  placed  it 
on  their  back,  in  consequence  of  a  perverted  application  of 
the  text,  "  He  who  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  foUoweth 
not  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Peter  had  been  a  soldier  before  he  became  a  monk  ;  he 
was,  therefore,  easily  persuaded  to  head  a  horde  of  ignorant 
volunteers  ;  a  second  division  was  commanded  by  a  brave. 
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but  poor  Nonnan  gentleman,  named  Walter  the  Fenny  less; 
a  third  division  was  formed  of  Germans,  imder  the  com- 
mand  of  a  priest  named  Godescale  ;  and  a  fourth  tumultu- 
ous body,  consisting  of  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted, 
inarched  on  what  they  supposed  the  road  to  Palestilie, 
without  any  determined  leader.  Whole  families  joined  in 
this  adventure  ;  the  farmer  was  to  be  seen  driving  a  w^gon, 
containing  his  wife  and  children ;  while  around  the  lines 
were  hoys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  war,  mistaking 
every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  new  town  for  Jerusa- 
lem *.  The  ignorance  of  these  fanatic  hordes  was  lamenta- 
ble; one  division,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had  no  fixed 
commander,  but  the  credulous  creatures  reposed  trust  in  a 
goat  and  a  goose,  which  they  believed  to  be  sent  from 
Heaven  as  their  guides.  Unregulated  higotry  soon  led  to  the 
most  violent  excesses  ;  the  Jews  along  the  Rhine  were  the 
first  victims  of  the  crusading  host,  for  the  fanatics  were  per- 
suaded that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race,  would  be 
the  best  propitiation  that  could  be  offered  for  their  future 
success.  Myriads  of  the  hapless  Jews  were  ruthlessly 
put  to  death,  with  bitter  tortmres  and  indignities ;  whole 
&milies  committed  suicide  by  mutual  agreement,  and  a 
few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  purchasing  safety  by  apos- 
tasy f .    The  archbishop  of  Mayence  made  every  exertion  in 

« 

*  Rabbi  Joseph,  describing  this  tumultuous  host,  appropriately 
quotes  Prov.  xxx.  27'  **  The  locusts  have  no  king»  yet  go  they  forth 
all  of  them  by  bands." 

f  This  persecution  is  very  pathetically  described  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Rabbi  Joseph,  from  which,  as  the  work  is  very  rare,  we  shall  make 
one  or  two  extracts : 

"  That  year  (A.  D.  1096)  was  a  year  of  sorrow  for  Jacob ;  and  they 
were  given  over  to  plunder  in  the  countries  of  the  uncircumcised,and 
in  all  the  places  where  they  were  scattered.  And  upon  them  fell  many 
sorrows  and  devastations,  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
which  cannot  be  told  in  a  book ;  for  the  abominable  Germans  and 
•JPrench  rose  up  against  them — ^peopl«  of  a  fierce  countenance,  that 
bave  no  respect  to  the  persons  of  the  old,  neither  have  they  mercy 
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his  power  to  save  these  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mor^ 
tification,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  to  witness  their  mutdCT 
when  they  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

The  march  of  these  four  irregular  hordes  was  enough  to 
have  brought  the  name  of  erusader  into  disrepute,  and 
their  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes,  prevented  the  south- 
eastern monarchies  of  Europe  from  aiding  the  more  regular 
efforts-  of  the  crusaders,  who  marched  at  a  later  period  to 
victory.  The  first  division  of  the  fanatic  multitude  under 
Walter  the  Pennyless,  traversed  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  Want  forced  them  to  pillage ;  the  Hungarians 
became  their  enemies,  and  seizing  sixteen  apart  from  the 

upon  the  young.   And  they  said,  *  Let  us  he  revenged  for  our  Messiah, 
upon  the  Jews  which  are  amongst  us  ;  and  let  us  destroy  them  from 
being  a  nation,  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  he  had  no  more  in  remem- 
brance :  so  shall  they  change  their  glory,  and  they  will  be  like  unto 
us : — then  we  will  go  to  the  east.' .  .  .  ,  .  And  they  entered  and  slew 
them  wliich  were  found  there  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  they  had  no 
compassion  upon  man  nor  woman.     And  they  pulled  down  houseSt 
and  cast  down  the  strong  places,  and  they  put  forth  their  hand  to  the 
spoil,  and  there  was  none  to  deliver  out  of  their  hand,  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  vengeance.    And  the  books  of  the  Law  they  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  trod  them  under  their  feet,  and  they  uttered  their  voice 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  as  in  a  day  of  a  solemn  feast   And  they  said, 
*  Aha !  this  is  the  day  for  which  we  have  longed ;'  and  they  devoured 
Israel  in  every  corner.     O  Lord,  behold,  and  see  1    They  left  none 
alive,  save  the  children  and  sucklings,  which  were  defiled  with  the 
proud  water  (that  is,  were  baptized,)  by  force.    But  it  came  to  pass 
afterwards,  that  they  esteemed  their  fear  as  vanity,  and  their  persons 
as  the  mire  of  the  streets ;  and  they  said, '  Let  us  return  to  the  Lord 
our  God,'  because  fury  was  over  them,  and  the  slain  did  sanctify  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  eyes  of  the  sun;  and  they  chose  death  rather 
than  life,  for  they  refused  to  be  defiled.     Many  did  slay  themselves, 
every  one  his  brother,  and  his  neighbour,  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
tiie  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  the  wife  of  his  bosom.    And  from  com- 
passion the  women  slew  their  children  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all 
their  soul ;  and  they  said,  *  Hear  O  Israel'  (the  first  words  of  die 
Jewish  confession  of  faith),  when  their  souls  were  poured  out  into  their 
mothers'  bosoms."    Rabbi  Joseph* s  Chronicles,  VoL  /.  30—33,     Pub- 
Uriied  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee* 
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main  body,  not  only  put  them  to  death,  but  exposed  their 
limbs  in  cruel  mockery.  The  Bulgarians  received  the 
hungry  crusaders  with  open  war,  and  Walter  was  only  able 
to  bring  a  small  remnant  of  his  forces  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  where  he  had  appointed  to  meet  Peter. 

The  hermit,  whose  line  of  march  lay  to  the  south  of 
Walter's,  proceeded  safely  until  he  reached  the  Hungarian 
town  where  the  sixteen  crusaders  had  been  murdered.  At 
the  sight  of  their  unburied  limbs,  and  on  hearing  the  story 
of  their  miserable  fate,  Peter's  army,  scarcely  waiting  for 
bis  permission,  assailed  the  town  with  resistless  fury,  carried 
it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword :  the 
Hungarians,  in  retaliation,  harassed  the  crusaders  on  their 
march,  and  before  they  could  enter  Bulgaria,  destroyed 
several  stragglers  from  the  rear-guard.  But  in  Bulgaria, 
the  excesses  of  the  undisciplined  rabble  produced  more 
fatal  effects ;  the  governor  of  Nissa,  roused  by  their  ex- 
cesses, at  length  attacked  the  horde  and  routed  the  crusa- 
ders with  great  slaughter.  Peter  with  great  difficulty 
collected  the  remnant  of  his  shattered  forces,  and  joined 
the  equally  disorganised  troops  of  Walter,  under  the  walk 
of  Constantinople. 

Alexius  long  before  this,  had  bitterly  repented  his  eager 
supplications  for  assistance  from  the  west.  In  the  armies 
of  Walter  and  Peter,  he  saw  nothing  but  ignorant  peasants, 
whom  fanaticism  and  suffering  had  equally  combined  to 
demoralize  ;  in  the  respectable  armament  of  regular  forces 
which  he  learned  was  about  to  follow,  he  heard  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Normans  with  whom  he  had  been  so  receiltly 
at  war,  would  bear  a  conspicuous  part.  But  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  followers  of  Peter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  constituted  his  most  pressing  danger,  and 
he  hastily  provided  a  fleet  to  transport  them  across  the 
straits. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greek  emperor  has  been  very  se* 
verely  censured,  by  most  western  writers ;  but  when  we 
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take  into  consideration  the  nature  and  composidoii  of  tkd 
armies  led  by  Peter  and  Walter,  we  cannot  blame  Alexiiss 
for  striving  to  protect  his  subjects  &om  their  excesses. 
Keither  did  he  expose  them  to  destruction  as  has  been 
asserted ;  he  assigned  them  as  quarters  the  town  of  CibotuSi 
which  he  had  begun  to  build  for  the  Saxon  refugees,  who 
had  fled  from  England  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  he  took  care  that  the 
adventurers  should  be  supplied  with  provisions  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Two  months  of  ease  at  Cibotus  restored  the  crusaders  to 
their  former  vigour,  but  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased 
their  spirit  of  insubordination.  They  had  been  advised  to 
wait  patientiy  the  arrival  of  their  comrades  from  Europe, 
but  while  Peter  was  absent  in  Constantinople,  a  large  body 
made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Nice, 
and  not  content  with  sweeping  the  flocks  and  herds,  inflicted 
the  most  horrible  tortures  on  the  inhabitants.  Kilij 
Arslan*,  Sultan  of  Nice,  who  had  levied  a  numerous  army 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  vast  preparations  made  in 
Europe,  attacked  the  marauders,  and  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Franks  in  Cibotus,  were  eager  to 
revenge  the  loss  of  their  brethren,  and  though  Walter 
strenuously  dissuaded  them  from  hazarding  a  battle  prema^ 
turely  with  the  Turkish  forces,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
their  ardour,  and  was  forced  to  lead  them  to  the  fleld.  They 


•  Most  of  the  western  historians  have  fallen  into  the  mistake,  of 
very  ancient  origin,  that  Soliman  was  Sultan  of  Nice,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  crusade.  But  Soliman  had  heen  slain  A.  D.  1085,  in  a  battle 
with  Tutush,  the  brother  of  Mclek  Shah,  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch ; 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  who  took  the  surname  of 
Kilij  Arslan,  that  is,  "  the  sword  of  the  lion."  In  the  brief  history  of 
the  crusades  inserted  in  this  volume,  the  Christian  accounts  have  been 
compared  with  Reinaud's  valuable  collection  of  the  Arabian  Chroni- 
cles. Many  of  the  subsequent  notes  are  taken  from  this  interesting 
work. 
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found  Kilij  Arslan  pTepared  to  receive  them ;  the  onua^ 
der8  rushed  boMly  to  the  combat,  but  they  were  outnum** 
hexed  by  the  Turks,  entangled  in  difficult  and  unknown 
gxoond,  and  finally  surrounded.  It  was  a  slaughter  rather 
than  a  fight ;  Walter  and  his  bravest  soldiers  fell ;  a  few  cut 
their  way  to  the  camp,  but  they  were  closely  pursued,  their 
entrenchments  stormed,  and  their  wives  and  children  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Alexius  sent  his  navy  to 
bring  off  the  miserable  remnant  of  these  adventurers,  first 
depriving  them  of  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  their 
farmer  outrages.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  army,  whose 
conduct  justly  prejudiced  the  Greeks  against  the  cause  of 
the  crusaders,  and  whose  overthrow  enabled  the  Turks  to 
boast  that  the  Christians  who  had  come  to  insult  Asia  were 
a  herd  of  wretched  poltroons  wholly  destitute  of  military 
experience. 

Peter  the  hermit  had  not  been  able  to  visit  Germany,  on 
account  of  the  schism  between  the  princes  of  that  country 
and  the  empire,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  Bavariaii 
priest  named  Grodescale,  who  collected  a  horde  rather  than 
an  army  of  ignorant  peasants,  and  led  them  to  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  They  were  at  first  treated  very  kindly,  but 
at  length  their  repeated  outrages  *  roused  the  whole  Hub** 
garian  nation ;  the  pilgrims  were  attacked  on  every  side^ 
but  they  defended  themselves  with  vigour ;  being  however 
in  want  of  provisions,  they  were  persuaded  to  lay  down  thehr 
arms  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  peace,  and  in  this 
defenceless  state  they  were  treacherously  assailed  and  mas- 
sacred. Godescale  escaped  almost  alone  and  returned  to 
his  parish,  with  little  inclination  to  act  again  the  part  of  a 
general. 

The  fourth  horde  was  equally  unfortunate ;  the  goose  and 
goat  that  they  had  chosen  as  guides  were  not  inappropriate 

•  Some  of  these  wretcaes  impaled  a  young  Hungarian  nobleman, 
who  resisted  one  of  their  plundering  bands. 
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leaders  while  the  cmsaders  were  engaged  in  murdering  the 
helpless  Jews,  but  when  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
warlike  Hungarians,  a  panic  seized  the  disorganised  eiowd« 
and  the  wretches  were  cut  down  by  myriads  without  resis* 
tance. 

While  these  helpless  &natics  were  thus  disgracing  thenr 
•cause,  a  regular  army,  commanded  by  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  chivalry,  had  been  formed.  One  division,  coin- 
manded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  marched  to  Hungary,  and 
found  the  king  and  his  people  disposed  to  treat  them  wiidi 
kindness  and  respect.  A  second  division  proceeded  over 
ihe  Alps  into  Italy,  intending  to  pass  over  to  Greece  by 
fiea ;  it  was  commanded  by  Hugh,  the  brother  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  with  him  were  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Stephen  count  of  Blois, 
Eustace,  the  brother  of  Godfrey,  Stephen  earl  of  Albemarle^ 
and  Bishop  Odo  earl  of  Kent.  The  inhabitants  of  Gascony^ 
Provence  and  the  south  of  France  sent  a  numerous  and 
well-appointed  army,  under  the  command  of  Raymond 
count  of  Toulouse ;  this  brave  leader  took  a  new  routes 
marching  round  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and  through  the 
provinces  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  where  he  encountered  many 
difficulties  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  roads,  and  the  jeal- 
ous hostility  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  body  of  crusaders 
that  most  alarmed  Alexius  was  composed  of  the  Normana 
from  the  south  of  Italy,  commanded  by  his  inveterate  enemy 
Bohemond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  the  gallant  Tancred* 

Alexius  having  heard  that  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of 
France,  had  come  to  Greece,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  invited  him  to  Constantinople,  and  perfidioualj 
detained  him  as  a  hostage.  Godfrey,  on  hearing  this  in* 
telligence,  hastened  his  march,  and  entered  the  Byzantine 
territories  as  an  enemy.  His  victorious  career  alarmed 
Alexius,  Hugh  was  set  at  liberty,  and  Godfrey  invited  to 
Constantinople.  Frequent  disputes  arose  between  the 
Greeks   and   Latins ;    the    camp  of  the   crusaders 
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pitched  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  some  conflict  between  the  citizens  and  the 
allies  they  had  so  unwisely  invited.  At  length  Godfrey 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alexius,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
the  crusaders  removed  their  camp  across  the  strait  to  Chal- 
cedon  *,  where  they  soon  experienced  the  perfidy  of  the 
Byzantines,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  recent  treaty,  raised 
the  prices  of  provisions  to  an  exorbitant  height. 

Godfrey  had  performed  homage  to  the  emperor  fer  the 
ancient  Byzantine  provinces  he  was  about  to  conquer  in 
Asia,  and  had  promised  to  yield  up  the  principal  cities  that 
ehould  be  recovered  from  the  Infidels ;  but  Bohemond  was 
very  reluctant  to  ratify  such  an  agreement.  He  was  ais 
crafty  and  unprincipled  as  Alexius,  and  he  met  the  em- 
peror with  the  most  profound  dissimulation.  Their  inter- 
view was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  acting ;  Alexius  pre- 
tended to  admire  the  valour  which  the  Tarentine  prince 
had  shown  in  his  wars  with  the  Greek  empire ;  Bohemond 
declared  that  his  homage  came  from  a  heart  warmly  attached 
to  Alexius.  While  these  insincere  professions  were  inter- 
changed, a  young  French  count,  indignant  at  seeing  Alexius 
alone  seated,  went  aud  sat  down  next  him  on  the  throne ; 
and  was  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  apologize  for 
this  breach  of  etiquette.  Raymond  count  of  Toulouse  was 
the  last  to  reach  Constantinople  ;  he  sternly  refused  to  pay 
homage,  and  compelled  Alexius  to  treat  him  with  respect. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  in  Asia  they  were 
joined  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  relics  of  his  miserable 
host.  The  recital  of  the  calamities  tdiat  their  brethren  had 
suffered  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  crusaders,  and  they 
eagerly  desired  to  be  led  againsi  the  enemy.  On  the  14th 
-Qf  May,  1097,  Godfrey  reviewed  the  assembled  army  of  the 
Christians  in  the  plains  of  Nice,  and  found  that  it  amounted 
to  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls.  In  this  calculation 
however,  probably  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  fol- 

*  The  modern  Scutari. 
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lo^nreifi  of  the  camp  are  included.  The  operations  of  the 
campaigQ  commenced  on  the  following  day  with  the  siege 
of  Nice,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  situated  on  the  lake  of  Ascanius* 
Kiiij  Arslan  left  his  capital  to  collect  an  army  sufficient  to 
encounter  the  crusaders,  after  having  exhorted  the  citizens 
to  persevere  until  he  could  come  to  their  relief.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  valour  of  the  garrison,  the  crusaders  pushed 
on  the  siege  so  vigorously,  that  the  city  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress,  and  its  defence  hecame  hopeless* 
Alexius  had  aided  the  Latins  with  a  flotilla  on  the  lake, 
and  had  opened  a  secret  communication  with  the  Saracenic 
governor.  He  promised  if  the  city  were  surrendered  to 
the  imperial  forces  that  it  should  be  saved  from  pillage, 
and  thus  acquired  the  prize  for  which  his  allies  had  la- 
boured.  On  the  very  morning  that  the  crusaders  were 
preparing  to  storm  the  walls,  they  were  astonished  to  see 
the  Byzantine  banner  waving  from  the  battlements.  Justly 
indignant,  they  were  about  to  renew  the  siege  against  their 
perfidious  allies,  when  Godfrey  succeeded  in  calming  their 
indignation,  by  showing  that  the  Greeks  by  withholding 
provisions  could  defeat  their  entire  enterprize. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  crusaders  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  leaving  the  fertile  fields  of  Bithynia,  entered  the 
parched  plains  of  Phrygia.  They  marched  in  two  divisions : 
one  on  the  left  commanded  by  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and 
Robert  of  Kormandy ;  the  other  on  the  right  headed  by 
Godfrey.  On  the  1st  of  July,  as  they  were  passing  through 
a  valley  near  Dorylseum  *,  the  crusaders  heard  the  tramp 
of  an  approaching  army,  and  the  cries  of  war  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  These  sounds  announced  the  arrival  oi 
Kilij  Arslan  with  an  army  of  confederate  Turks,  and  hasty 
arrangements  were  made  for  battle.  The  aged,  the  sick, 
and  the  women,  had   scarcely  been  secured  behind  the 

*  The  modern  £ski  Shehr. 
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hkggkge,  when  the  archers  of  the  Tuiks  commenced  the 
£ght  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  which  severely  galled  the 
Christian  lines.  The  battle  soon  became  fierce ;  each 
party  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  their  opponents  \ 
Kilij  Arslan  supposed  that  he  should  have  to  encounteif 
only  such  a  mob  as  he  had  before  conquered ;  the  crusaders 
were  persuaded  that  the  Turks  would  never  stand  against 
a  disciplined  army.  In  all  the  skirmishing  and  distant 
assaults  Kilij  Arslan  had  a  decided  superiority,  and  already 
the  Christian  lines  were  beginning  to  waver,  and  tlie  cow- 
ardly to  fly  to  the  rear,  when  Raymond  and  the  Proven^ls 
closing  with  the  enemy,  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Godfrey  seized  the  decisive  moment  to  charge  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry.  The  light  horses  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
half  naked  riders,  armed  only  with  bows  afad  scymetars,  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  European  steeds  and  the 
ponderous  lances  of  the  knights ;  Kilij  Arslan  was  at  length 
forced  to  fly,  after  having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  This  battle  inspired  both  parties  with 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  valour,  but  it  led  the  cru*> 
saders  to  believe  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  was  a  task 
more  difficult  than  they  had  anticipated. 

The  continuation  of  the  march  of  the  crusaders  was  one 
unvarying  scene  of  distress  and  dissension.  Hunger  and 
thirst  assailed  them  in  the  arid  plains  of  Pisidia  and  Lyca- 
onia;  many  deserted,  others  went  individually  on  predatory 
expeditions.  But  their  bravery  did  not  fail  them  :  Tancred 
conquered  Cilicia,  and  Baldwin  having  liberated  Edessft 
from  danger  was  chosen  sovereign  of  that  principality. 
Finally,  on  the  21st  of  October,  they  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  city  of  Antioch,  and  having  forced  a  passage  over  the 
Orontes  *,  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  walls. 

Antioch  was  at  this  time  governed  by  the  emir  Bag- 

•  Called  Farfar  by  the  Orientals. 
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hkian  *,  an  old  general  who  had  served  under  Melek  Shaih. 
He  prepared  to  make^a  vigorous  resistance,  and  his  resolu- 
tions were  strongly  supported  by  his  brave  garrison.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space  to  give  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  events  of  this  celebrated  siege  -f* 
For  three  months  the  besiegers  were  supported  by  the  fer- 
tile country  around  Antioch,  but  reckless  of  the  future 
they  soon  exhausted  their  resources,  and  when  winter  set 
in  with  unusual  severity,  its  horrors  were  a^ravated  by 
famine.  Festilencci  the  companion  of  want,  soon  spread 
through  the  camp ;  the  crusaders  perished  by  thousands,  so 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  to  bury  the  dead :  the  horses 
either  died  for  want  of  provender  or  were  slain  for  food. 
Treachery  and  desertion  were  added  to  these  calamities; 
the  Greek  division  was  suspected  of  secret  intercourse  with 
the  enemy;  Alexius  was  believed  to  have  joined  in  a  league 
for  their  destruction ;{; ;  many  of  those  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  war  began  to  desert ;  even 
the  Hermit  himself  fled,  but  he  was  brought  back  amid 
loud  reproaches.  The  crusaders  believed  that  these  accumu- 

*  The  baron  de  Sacy  says  his  true  name  was  Aghfi-sian  or  Aghi- 
sian ;  hut  he  is  called  Baghi-sian  by  the  Arabian  historians. 
'    f  Most  of  the  events  which  Tasso,  in  his  celebrated  poem,  has  de- 
scribed as  occurring  at  Jerusalem,  really  took  place  during  the  siege 
of  Antioch. 

X  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Sweno,  prince  of  Denmark,  greatly  in- 
creased these  suspicions.  This  brave  youth  was  leading  a  gallant 
army  to  aid  the  crusaders,  accompanied  by  Fiorina,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  hand  was  to  be  the  meed  of  his  valour,  when 
Jerusalem  was  won.  He  was  received  with  all  due  honour  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  conveyed  across  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  imperial  fleet 
But  on  his  march  through  Phrygia,  he  was  surrounded  at  night  by  a 
Turkish  army  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  crusaders  at  Antioch  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  Alexius  had  given  Kilij  Arslan  secret  information  of 
the  prince's  route ;  and  the  accurate  knowledge  displayed  by  the  Turks 
in  forming  their  ambuscade,  certainly  afforded  plausible  grounds  for 
suspicion. 
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Isted  calamities  must  be  a  diTine  visitation,  and  tliis  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  an  earthquake  and  a  lemaikabl  j  brilliant 
Aurora  BoreaUs.  A  fast  was  proclaimed,  persons  of  im- 
moral conduct  were  expelled  the  camp,  and  the  religious 
spuit  of  the  warriors  revived  by  solemn  processions. 

The  return  of  spring  changed  the  condition  of  the  cru- 
saders ;  convoys  of  provisions  began  to  arrive  from  the 
Italian  ports,  and  several  triumphs  were  gained  over  the 
Turkish  armies  that  endeavoured  to  raise  the  siege.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  garrison  of  Antioch,  witnessing  the  sue- 
<;essive  defeats  of  their  brethren,  lost  much  of  its  former 
courage,  and  there  were  many  among  the  citizens  anxious 
to  treat  for  a  surrender.     An  Armenian  renegade  named 
Pyrrhus  *,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances, 
and  secretly  opened  a  negodation  with  Bohemond,  whose 
character  for  intrigue  was  rather  notorious.     At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  council  of  the  Christian  chiefe  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  news  of  a  laige  anny  approaching  to 
raise  the  siege,  Bohemond  offered  to  ensure  the  immediate 
capture  of  Antioch,  provided  that  the  city  should  be  as- 
signed over  to  his  sovereignty.     After  some  opposition,  in 
which  Raymond  took  the  lead,  these  terms  were  accepted, 
and  on  the  same  night,  (June  3rd,  1098),  the  traitor  Pyr- 
rhus •}•  betrayed  a  tower  and  a  gate  to  Bohemond,  and  the 
crusaders  rushed  in  to  the  spoil.     Baghi-sian  defended  the 
city  inch  by  inch,  and  afforded  time  for  his  son,  with  the 
best  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  to  secure  the  citadel ;  he  then 
£ed  with  a  few  friends  to  the  mountains,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin ;};. 

•  Called  Phirouz  and  Firuz  by  the  oriental  historians. 

t  Pyrriius,  dissatisfied  with  the  reward  he  received,  again  deserted 
to  the  Saracens,  betraying  a  Christian  detachment  to  them  j  he  finally 
l>ecame  a  captain  of  banditti,  and  perished  miserably. 

X  He  tumbled  from  his  horse  through  weakness,  and  was  deserted 
by  his  attendants ;  his  groans  caught  the  ear  of  a  Syrian  Christian, 
who  inhumanly  murdered  the  brave  old  man,  and  brought  his  head  to 
the  camp  of  the  crusaders. 
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The  sufferings  that  the  besiegers  had  endured  would  only 
be  equalled  by  the  vengeance  they  exacted ;  Mussulmans 
and  Christians,  age  and  infancy,  males  and  females  in  the 
unhappy  city,  were  tortured  and  butchered ;  several  days 
elapsed  before  it  was  possible  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
an  array  madly  bent  on  murder  and  plunder* 

But  the  adventurers  found  that  the  capture  of  Antiodi 
was  far  from  removing  their  difficulties.  The  citizens  had 
suffered  from  famine  as  well  as  themselves,  and  where  they 
hoped  to  obtain  plentiful  stores  they  found  only  empty 
walls.  A  very  few  days  after  their  triumph  they  were  be- 
sieged in  their  turn  by  a  powerful  army  of  confederate 
Turks,  under  the  command  of  Kerboga,  the  prince  of 
Mosul,  one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors  of  the  east  *• 

The  citadel  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  and 
Kerboga  soon  opened  a  communication  with  its  defenders  ; 
he  then  began  to  hem  in  the  Christians,  and  famine  once 
more  wasted  the  pilgrim  army.  Those  who  had  des^ted 
their  high  enterprize,  endeavoured  to  excuse  their  defection 
by  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the 
crusaders  ;  Alexius,  who  was  marching  at  length  to  their 
aid,  gladly  availed  himself  of  such  a  plausible  pretext  for 

•  This  army,  amounting  to  nearly  400,000  men,  had  been  raised  by 
Barkiaroka,  the  sultan  of  Khorassan,  who,  though  so  remote  from 
the  seat  of  action,  was  anxious  to  support  the  power  of  every  branch 
of  the  Se^ukian  dynasty. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  English  histories  of  the  crusades,  the  Saraceiw 
are  said  to  be  the  enemies  against  whom  the  Christians  contended. 
Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the  only  independent  Saracenic  power  then  in 
existence,  that  of  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs  in  Egypt,  was  for  some  time 
in  alliance  with  the  crusaders,  against  the  Turks,  the  common  enemies 
of  both.  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  confuse  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  especially  that  portion  of  it  more  immediately  connected  with  eas- 
tern nations,  than  the  loose  application  of  names.  It  is  here  sufficient 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Saracens  came  from  Arabia,  and  ibb 
Seljukian  Turks,  who  succeeded  to  their  empire  about  a  century  be- 
fore the  crusades,  from  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian. 
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returning  home,  and  tlie  crusaders  sunk  into  a  state  of 
hopeless  dejection. 

A  pretended  miracle  revived  the  energy  of  the  adven* 
turers  and  inspired  them  with  a  vigour  that  triumphed  over 
all  difficulties.  Peter  Bartholomaeus,  a  Provencal  priest, 
probably  instigated  by  count  Raymond,  asserted  that  on 
the  night  of  the  earthquake  already  mentioned,  St.  Andrew 
had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  informed  him  that  the 
lance  with  which  the  Saviour's  side  had  been  pierced  was 
concealed  near  a  pillar  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Antioch. 
He  added,  that  not  only  the  Apostle  but  Christ  himself  had 
subsequently  visited  him,  and  reproached  him  for  not  hav- 
ing communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army. 
Search  was  made  in  the  spot  thus  described,  and  a  lance-* 
head  discovered.  This  event,  felicitously  called  the  Invent 
tion  *  of  the  Holy  Lance,  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  crusaders  boldly  resolved  to  march  against 
the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June,  they 
advanced  in  six  divisions  against  the  Turks,  and  scarcely 
waiting  to  form  their  lines  rushed  furiously  to  the  charge. 

At  this  moment  some  of  the  leaders  saw  or  thought  they 
saw,  three  persons  in  white  raiment  descending  from  the 
hills :  they  exclaimed  that  the  martyrs  were  come  from  the 
regions  of  bliss  to  aid  in  the  battle  for  the  faith  ;  the  tale 
passed  from  rank  to  rank  infusing  ardour  into  every  bosom ; 
the  Turkish  lines  could  not  resist  the  furious  onset ;  they 
were  broken  by  the  first  desperate  effort,  and  all  Kerboga's 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  unavailing. 
The  slaughter  was  immense ;  it  is  said  that  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  Turks  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Christians  scarcely  exceeded  four 
thousand. 

Bohemond  obtained  possession  of  the   principality  of 
Antioch,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  count  Raymond,  who 
&■'• 
•  From  the  Latin  inpentio,  "  a  finding/* 
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declared  that  Saint  Andrew  bad  bestowed  the  city  upon 

bim,  as  the  price  of  bis  guarding  tbe  Holy  Lance  ;  but 

tbis  invention  baving  served  its  purpose,  fell  rapidly  into 

discredit,  especially  as  tbe  advantages  tbat  tbe  Provencals 

derived  from  guarding  tbe  relic  excited  tbe  jealousy  of  the 

rest  of  tbe  army  *.    A  pestilence,  probably  produced  by  the 

sudden  cbange  from  want  to  plenty,  prevented  tbe  Cbristians 

from  immediately  reaping  tbe  fruits  of  tbeir  great  victory  ; 

and  tbe  discord  between  tbe  leaders  seemed  more  than  once 

to  threaten  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  expedition.     It  was  late  in  tbe 

following  spring,  when  tbe  march  to  Jerusalem  was  begun. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  A.D.  1099,  tbe  crusa* 

ders  for  the  first  time  obtained  a  view  of  tbe  holy  city  from 

a  distant  bill ;  all  tbeir  toils  and  sufferings  were  forgotten  ; 

they  fell  upon  their  knees,  they  kissed  the  sacred  ground, 

they  sung  hymns  and  psalms,  and  supplicated  divine  aid 

for  tbe  completion  of  tbeir  undertaking.     Not  a  tenth  of 

those  who  had  been  reviewed  two  years  before  on  the  plains 

of  Nice,  survived ;  yet  those  who  bad  passed  through  so 

many  calamities,  felt  that  they  were  amply  repaid  for  their 

sufferings,  by  being  permitted  to  behold  tbe  place  where  their 

Saviour  had  died  to  expiate  tbe  sins  of  mankind. 

Jerusalem  bad  recently  fallen  under  tbe  sway  of  tbe 
Fatimite  Khalipbs,  and  was  consequently  garrisoned  by 
forces  from  Egypt.  The  strength  of  tbe  besieged  was  nearly 
equal  to  tbat  of  tbe  besiegers,  and  as  at  Antioch,  tbe  cru- 
saders suffered  severely  from  tbe  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Water  was  very  scarce,  and  wood  for  tbe  battering  engineSt 
could  only  be  procured  from  a  distance.  In  the  midst  of 
tbeir  dijBiculties,  they  learned  tbat  a  large  Egyptian  army 

•  Poor  Peter  Bartholomaeus,  the  original  discoverer  of  the  lance^ 
could  not  endure  the  general  scepticism,  and  offered  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  by  the  fiery  ordeal.  On  an  appointed  day,  he 
rushed  through  a  flaming  pile  hearing  the  Holy  Lance  in  his  hand ; 
he  came  out  alive,  hut  the  injuries  he  had  received,  soon  after  proved 
fatal.    Thus  the  delusion  and  its  author  perished  together. 
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was  preparing  to  raise  the  siege,  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  hazard  an  immediate  assault.  The  day  be- 
fore that  appointed  for  this  daring  enterprize,  the  pilgrims 
marched  round  the  city  in  solemn  procession ;  those  who 
had  been  at  variance  were  reconciled  ;  those  who  had  com-* 
mitted  crimes,  made  atonement  by  solemn  confession,  and 
a  spirit  of  devotion  spread  through  the  army  that  fitly  pre- 
pared them  for  their  great  effort.  This  enthusiasm  was 
stung  to  madness  by  the  Saracens,  who  with  indecent 
mockery  parodied  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  vented  upon  them  the  most  irritating  blas- 
phemies. 

At  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th  of  July 
(A.D.  1099),  the  preparations  for  the  assault  were  com- 
plete ;  scaling  ladders  and  wooden  towers  with  moveable 
bridges  were  brought  up  to  the  walls,  and  "  the  sun  had 
not  lisen  upon  the  earth,"  when  the  trumpets  sounded  the 
charge.  The  bridges  were  cast  from  the  towers  to  the 
walls,  the  soldiers  sprung  upon  them,  or  grasped  at  the 
scaling  ladders.  -  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mussulmans  flung 
huge  stones  and  beams  of  timber  on  the  assailants,  hurled 
pots  of  burning  oil' and  sulphur  on  the  bridges,  and  cast 
fiery  darts  against  the  towers.  The  struggle  lasted  the 
entire  day,  and  was  terminated  by  the  closing  in  of  night, 
without  either  party  having  gained  any  decisive  advantage ; 
but  the  Christians  were  filled  with  hope,  because  a  crucifix 
that  had  been  erected  on  the  top  of  Godfrey's  tower 
remained  uninjured. 

With  the  early  dawn  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued under  a  burning  Syrian  sun  until  noon  was  long 
passed.  Both  sides  were  relaxing  their  efforts  from  utter 
weariness,  when  Godfrey  declared  that  he  saw  a  celestial 
messenger  cheering  the  Christians  to  the  combat  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaders  thus 
rekindled  bore  down  every  obstacle ;  they  made  good  their 
lodgment  on  the  wall,  and  the'  Mohammedans  fled  into  the 
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city  in  confusion.  The  banner  of  the  cross  was  then 
planted  on  the  towers  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  hills  around 
re-echoed  the  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  Christiaa  army*. 

*  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  spread  universal  sorrow  through  all  the 
Mohammedan  nations.  The  elegy  on  the  occasion,  of  which  a  trans- 
lation is  subjoined,  was  composed  by  Abivardi,  a  poet  at  the  court  of 
the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  as  a  specimen  of 
the  feelings  and  literature  of  the  period,  but  for  the  curious  selection 
of  motives  by  which  the  poet  strives  to  rouse  his  brethren. 

In  mingled  streams  together  flow. 
The  blood  of  life,  the  tears  of  woe; 
Our  strength  is  gone,  our  hopes  are  refit, 
And  nought  but  shame  and  sorrow  left. 

Sons  of  Isla'm, — ^all  tears  are  vain 
When  beaming  sabres  light  the  plain ; 
'Tis  yours  the  fatal  fight  to  meet 
Where  heads  are  rolling  at  the  feet. 

Can  warriors  sink  in  soft  repose, 
Can  tranquil  sleep  their  eyelids  close, 
While  round  them  is  a  summons  sped 
That  well  might  wake  the  mouldering  dead? 

Your  Syrian  brethren  know  not  rest. 
Their  camels'  backs  are  ceaseless  pres8*d  ; 
Chang'donly  for  the  sha'kal*sjaw, 
Or  for  the  vulture's  ravenous  maw. 

They  hear  the  Christians'  cruel  taunt. 
The  Grecian  scorn,  the  Roman  vaunt; 
While  you,  to  coming  dangers  blind, 
The  robes  of  peace  around  you  bind. 

What  streams  of  blood  have  flow'd  in  vain ! 
Helpless  the  Syrian  dames  remain, 
With  nothing  but  their  hands  to  hide 
From  lawless  eyes  their  beauty's  pride. 

The  lances  join  with  shivering  crash. 
With  lightning  gleam  the  sabres  flash, 
And  war  puts  on  an  aspect  dread 
That  e'en  might  blanch  an  infant's  head. 
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Tbe  description  of  the  unfurling  of  the  sacred  standard  in 
Tasso's  poem,  must  not  be  omitted : 

The  glorious  ensign  in  a  thousand  wreaths, 

And  folds  voluminous  rejoicing  twines ; 

It  seems  the  wind  on  it  more  sweetly  hreathes ; 

It  seems  the  sun  on  it  more  brightly  shines : 

That  each  toss'd  javelin,  each  arm'd  shaft  declines 

To  strike  the  stafC — The  streets  Hosannas  sound. 

Floods  clap  their  hands,  on  mountains  dance  the  pines : 

Seems  it  that  Sion's  hills  with  verdure  crown'd. 

Stoop  from  the  clouds  their  crests,  and  bend  adoring  round. 

Such  is  this  war,  that  those  who  yield 
To  coward  fear,  and  quit  the  field,  . 
Shall  yet  in  madness  and  despair 
Grind  their  set  teeth  and  tear  their  hair. 

Mohammed  quits  his  holy  grave 
And  calls  to  arms  the  good  and  brave. 
Hark ! — heard  ye  not  his  piercing  cries  ? 
**  Sons  of  Isla'ra !  awake !  arise. 

"  Away  be  sloth  and  chilling  fear ; 

"  Draw  forth  the  sabre,  gfrasp  the  spear. 

"  Religion  totters  to  its  fall : — 

"  Protect  it ;— save  it ; — one  and  all." 

The  coward  who  avoids  the  strife. 
For  worse  than  death  preserves  his  life ; 
Disgrace, — a  wound  that  ne'er  can  close. 
Shall  press  him  with  unnumber'd  woes. 

Can  Arab  chiefs  forget  their  fame, 
And  bear  this  bitter  load  of  shame  ? 
Can  Persia's  warriors  vile  and  base. 
Their  ancient  glories  thus  deface  ? 

Oh !  if  no  more  their  bosoms  feel 
The  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 
Still  may  they  haste  to  save  their  wives', 
Their  parents',  and  their  children's  lives  I 

If  Heaven's  rewards,  or  honour's  call. 
Upon  their  ears  unheeded  fall, 
Shall  not  the  wealthy  spoil  invite 
Our  warriors  once  more  to  the  fight  ? 

ft 
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Bat  the  triumpli  of  the  Christians  was  sallied  by  a  mas- 
sacre more  indiscriminate  and  anspating  than  that  which 
had  been  perpetrated  at  Antioch*  A  helpless  crowd  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  gates  were 
speedily  forced,  and  the  fugitives  slaughtered  without 
mercy:  "  we  rode,"  said  the  knights,  "in  Saracen  blood  up 
to  the  knees  of  our  horses."  Nor  were  the  Mussulmans  the 
only  victims ;  the  helpless  Jews  who  had  been  permitted  to 
dwell  in  their  ancient  city,  were  sacrificed  by  the  crusaders 
as  the  hereditary  enemies  of  their  Lord,  and  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  concealed  treasures,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  excraciating  tortures.  Evening  was 
come  when  the  crusaders  suddenly  recollected  that  they 
were  in  the  holy  city,  containing  those  places  that  had  been 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  As  if  by 
some  common  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were  suddenly 
changed  into  devout  pilgrims ;  the  shouts  of  the  conquerors, 
and  the  shrieks  of  helpless  victims,  were  hushed ;  each  man 
hasted  to  remove  from  his  person  the  stains  of  carnage,  and 
then  with  bare  head  and  feet  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  reli- 
gion were  performed  by  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed 
their  deliverers  with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and  especially 
lauded  Peter  the  Hermit  for  having  so  amply  fulfilled  the 
promises  he  had  made  five  years  before. 

The  election  of  a  king,  while  the  crusaders  were  animated 
by  these  devout  feelings,  produced  no  discord.  Godfrey,  of 
Bouillon,  was  unanimously  chosen  ;  but  when  the  ceremony 
of  coronation  was  to  be  performed,  he  refused  to  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 
This  petty  kingdom,  so  limited  in  extent,  and  so  brief  in 
its  duration,  had  been  purchased  by  the  lives  of  a  million  of 
the  best  soldiers  of  Christendom,  and  countless  multitudes 
were  still  to  be  sacrificed  for  its  maintenance,  or  its  re- 
covery. 

About  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of 
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Jerusalem,  when  news  arrived  that  an  Egyptian  army  com« 
manded  by  the  Emi'r  Afdal  was  advancing  to  attempt  its 
recovery.  The  crusaders,  who  had  been  recently  stimulated 
by  a  new  "  invention,"  a  crucifix,  said  to  contain  part  of 
the  true  cross,  unhesitatingly  marched  to  meet  an  army 
four  times  as  numerous  as  their  own,  and  without  hesita* 
tion  commenced  the  attack.  The  battle  was  fought  within 
sight  of  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  and  the  small  foices  of  the 
Christians  were  further  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  leaving 
a  division  to  watch  the  garrison.  But  notwithstanding  all 
liiese  disadvantages,  they  gained  so  derisive  a  victory,  that 
numbers  of  the  adventurers,  believing  that  Jerusalem  was 
now  secure,  took  their  leave  of  God&ey,  and  returned  to 
Europe. 

Godfrey  died  full  of  glory  after  a  brief  reign  of  one  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  prince  of  Edessa. 
In  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  three  Christian 
principalities  had  been  established  in  Asia :  Edessa,  over 
which  Baldwin  ruled,  Antioch,  which  Bohemond  had  secured, 
and  Tripoli,  which  count  Raymond  had  conquered  for 
himself.  But  these  petty  states  regarded  each  other  as 
rivals ;  the  Greek  emperor  heartily  hated  them  all ;  and  the 
papal  legates  claimed  an  authority  which  the  warlike 
jj^inoes  were  veiy  reluctant  to  acknowledge.  Baldwin 
proved  worthy  of  the  crown  he  had  obtained ;  he  enlarged 
the  boBBdaries  of  his  kingdom,  and  ^eatly  increased  its 
seoority  by  the  capture  of  Acre.  He  made  several  success- 
ful incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Egyptian  Klhaliphs, 
who  had  hoped  io  acquire  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  were 
therefore  become  the  enemies  of  the  crusaders.  He  died  in 
o&e  of  these  expeditions,  (A.D.  1118),  requesting  with  his 
latest  breath  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  Baldwin  de  Bourg,  the  prince  of  Edessa,  should 
be  chosen  his  successor. 

Baldwin  II.  exerted  as  much  vigour,  but  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  his  predecessor ;  several  independent  expeditions^ 
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undertaken  by  various  bodies  of  adyenturers  against  the 
Turks,  were  defeated,  and  the  mutual  animosities  of  the 
Christian  princes  produced  ruinous  civil  wars.  The  king, 
at  length  weary  of  his  unprofitable  royalty,  and  penitent  fas 
the  sins  of  his  former  life,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son-in- 
law  Foulke  ;  and  entered  a' monastery,  where  he  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  abdication  (A. D.  1131.) 
■  Two  military  orders,  instituted  for  the  defence  of  Pales- 
tine, formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Knights  Hospitallers  were  originally  warriors,  who  had 
laid  aside  their  swords,  and  devoted  themselves  to  tending 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  relieving  the  poorer  classes  of 
pilgrims.  They  were  formed  into  a  monastic  body,  under 
a  Grand  Master,  in  the  beginning  of  Foulke*s  reign,  and  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  assumed  a  military 
character.  Their  cognizance  was  a  white  cross,  and  their 
patron  was  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  by  whose  name  they  are 
frequently  designated  *. 

The  Templars  were  from  the  beginning  a  military  as  well 
as  a  monastic  body  :  in  addition  to  the  usual  vows  of  chas- 
tity, poverty  and  obedience,  they  promised  that  they  would 
incessantly  war  against  the  infidels  in  defence  of  the  pil- 
grims and  the  Holy  Land.  These  two  orders  of^knighthood 
obtained  vast  tracts  of  land,  either  by  grant  or  bequest,  in 
almost  every  European  country  ;  riches  soon  corrupted  their 
original  purity,  and  in  spite  of  their  vows  of  poverty  and 
piety,  they  became  the  most  wealthy  and  profligate  bodies 
in  Europe. 

An  equally  celebrated  institution  arose  among  the  Mo- 

*  In  London,  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  SL  John,  bid 
a  splendid  residence  at  Clerkenwell,  near  the  spot  where  this  work  has 
been  printed.  The  inns  of  court,  commonly  called  the  Temple.,  be- 
longed to  the  Templars,  or  Red-Cross  Knights.  The  chapel  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  building  that  has  been  preserved ;  there  have  beea 
recently  found  in  it  the  toAbs  and  effigies  of  several  of  the  Kniglast 
which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  antiquarians. 
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hammedans,  which  spread  the  terror  of  its  name  over  Europe 
and  Asia.  Among  the  sects  formed,  in  consequence  of  the 
^spates  respecting  the  Khaliphate,  was  one  named  the 
Ismaelians,  hecause  they  helieved  that  Ismael,  a  descendant 
of  Ali,  was  the  last  legitimate  Ima'm,  or  expounder  of  the 
faith,  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  not  dead  but  concealed 
from  human  sight,  to  reappear  at  a  future  time,  when  he 
should  conquer  and  judge  the  world.  Hassan-ebn-Sabah^ 
one  of  this  sect*,  a  little  before  the  first  crusade,  founded  the 
order  of  the  Assassins,  whose  members  assuming  different 
characters  and  disguises,  murdered  at  the  command  of  the 
Grand  Master,  every  one,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
station,  who  was  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  order.  Their  first 
seat  was  the  mountain-castle  of  Alamut,  that  is,  *'  the 
Vulture's  nest"  in  northern  Persia  f ,  but  spreading  from 
thence  along  the  mountain  ranges,  they  occupied  a  series  of 
almost  impregnable  castles  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  equally  the 
foes  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  Mussulmans,  and  those  who 
cared  not  for  odds  in  the  battle-field  learned  to  tremble  at 
the  name  of  the  Assassins. 

•  When  Baldwin  du  Bourg  removed  to  Jerusalem,  the  so- 
vereignty of  Edessa  was  conferred  on  Joscelin  de  Courtenay, 
one  of  the  original  crusaders,  and  among  the  bravest 
warriors  that  had  joined  in  the  expedition.  His  principa- 
lity, the  only  possession  of  the  Christians  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  deemed  an  important  outpost  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  consequently   subject  to  incessant 

*  The  real  origin  of  this  name,  which  has  now  passed  into  every 
European  language,  is  unknown.  Baron  de  Sasy  says,  that  it  is 
derived  from  Htuhish,  an- intoxicating  beverage  made  from  hemp-seed, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using. 

f  Hence  the  Grand  Master  was  called  Slieikh'al-Jebalf  that  is, 
**  Lord  of  the  Mountain,"  but  from  the  equivocal  signification  of  the 
word  Sheikh,  he  is  more  frequently  called  ^*  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain"  by  western  writers. 
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attacks.  While  the  gallant  old  Joscelin  lived,  the  Tnxks 
were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  coimtry  of 
Edessa;  but  when  he  fell  at  the  moment  of  obtaining  a  great 
victory  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  his  son  Joscelin  II. 
lost  by  cowardice  and  incapacity  all  that  his  father  had 
acquired  by  valour  and  wisdom. 

Hitherto  the  Franks  had  been  successful  because  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  distracted  by  internal  wars,  could  not  be 
brought  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  a  prince  equally  eminent  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman  ;  Zenghi  *,  prince  of  Mosu'l  and  Aleppo,  united 
the  Turks  together,  by  the  strength  of  his  character^  and 
not  only  restrained  the  Christians  within  their  own  boun- 
daries, but  recovered  from  them  several  of  their  conquests. 
Foulke  himself  was  surrounded  by  Zengbi's  army  in  one  of 
his  expeditions,  and  forced  to  purchase  his  deliverance  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  Ghreek  emperor  Johnf 
made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  crusaders,  by  invading 
northern  Syria ;  but  the  old  jealousy  between  the  Grades 
and  Latins  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert,  and  after 
the  death  of  John,  the  Byzantine  empire  sunk  into  its 
former  state  of  imbecility.  Foulke  died  soon  after,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  his  son  Baldwin,  a  youth  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  regency  was  entrusted  to  the  queen  Me- 
lesinda,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  but  unable  to  en- 
eounter  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  time. 

At  length  Zenghi  laid  siege  to  Edessa,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  its  unworthy  ruler,  and  after  encountering 
an  obstinate  resistance  took  the  city  by  storm.  This  success 
difEused  great  joy  through  all  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
filled  Christendom  with  dismay.  It  became  manifest  dial 
a  second  crusade  was  necessary  to  protect  the  kingdom  of 

*  He  is  called  Sanguinus  by  the  Latin  historians  ;  his  proper  name 
was  Emad-ed-di'n,  "  the  pillar  of  the  faith," 

t  Called  in  derision  Handsome  John,  or  Kalo- Johannes,  on  aceomH 
of  his  irregular  features  and  swarthy  complexion. 
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Jerusalem,  and  preparations  were  made  by  the  pope  to  rouse 
once  more  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe.  The  death  of  Zenghi  * 
seemed  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
ancient  territories  of  the  Christians ;  but  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Nu'r-ed-di'nf  proved  a  still  more  formidable  enemy • 

•  We  extract  from  the  History  of  the  Attabegs  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  Death  and  Character  of  Zenghi.  Zenghi  was  assassi- 
nated during  his  sleep,  by  some  of  his  xnamelukes,  whilst  he  was  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Jabar  (in  Syria).  His  murderers  fled  into  the 
castle,  and  declared  what  they  had  done.  Intelligence  of  the  event 
was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  besiegers.  Zenghi's  servants  ran 
to  his  couch,  and  found  him  breathing  his  last.  Thus  died  Zenghi : 
a  bright  morning  darkened  ere  its  noon ;  his  power  availed  not  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  death ;  his  soldiers  and  armies  could  not  pro- 
tect him  ;  his  riches  and  his  palaces  helped  him  not ;  his  mamelukes 
and  his  warriors  could  not  arrest  the  stroke  of  Fate;  his  fortresses  and 
his-provinces  could  not  save  him  from  destruction ;  his  hopes  were 
baffled ;  he  terminated  his  career  abandoned  by  his  slaves  and  his 
£nends.  Oh,  what  a  star  of  Islamism  was  eclipsed  I  what  a  protector 
^as  lost  to  religion  !  what  an  ocean  of  goodness  became  dry !  what  9k 
ftill  moon  of  virtues  set !  what  a  noble  lion  became  the  prey  of  infe* 
rior  animals!  What  pains  he  took  to  improve  the  provinces,  and 
establish  order  I  what  anxiety  he  displayed  to  shield  his  subjects ! 
When  he  had  reached  the  term  of  his  desires,  when  he  had  extended 
the  boundaries  of  his  empire,  and  become  formidable  to  nations ;  whei^ 
Ms  authority  was  confirmed,  his  difficulties  levelled,  his  anxieties  at  an 
end ;  when  he  had  humbled  the  Turks,  the  Franks  and  the  Greeks  ; 
■when  all  trembled  before  him ;  he  fell  beneath  Azrael,  the  exterminator 
of  nations,  who  sweeps  away  the  young  and  old.  Death  seised  hira, 
power  abandoned  him ;  his  guards  and  attendants  retired,  his  servants 
and  friends  withdrew.  Death  separated  him  from  all  his  riches ;  it 
made  a  sport  of  him  who  was  master  of  the  lives  of  others  ;  it  dragged 
him  from  the  luxurious  couch  on  which  he  was  extended,  threw  him 
upon  the  earth,  and  gave  hire  a  grave  for  his  bed.  Thenceforward 
he  abode  in  that  place,  where  men  are  judged  only  by  their  actions  j 
where  repentance  is  of  no  avail ;  where  the  book  of  man's  deeds  v 
closed ;  where  the  volume  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  opened. 
Deprived  of  such  a  support,  Islamism  pined  away,  and  had  a  sorrow- 
ful countenance.  Infidelity,  delivered  from  its  fiercest  enemy,  ap- 
peared full  of  joy,  and  grew  fat. 

t  "  The  light  of  the  faith." 
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Edessa  revolted  to  its  ancient  master,  but  it  was  soon  con- 
quered again  by  Nu'r-ed-di'n,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword  (A.D.  1146). 

The  indignation  and  regret  caused  by  the  loss  of  this 
important  city,  caused  the  second  crusade ;  but  before 
entering  on  its  history,  we  must  examine  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  western  Europe,  while  its  bravest  war- 
riors were  wasting  their  energies  in  Palestine. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Political  condition  of  Europe  from  the  first  to  the  third 

cncsade, 

(From  A.D.  1106.  to  A.D.  1189.) 

Whix8t  the  crusaders  were  earning  barren  laurels  by  their 
ohivalrous  exploits  in  Palestine,  and  wasting  their  strength 
in  civil  discord,  the  war  of  investitures  continued  to  harass 
Germany,  and  threatened  to  burst  forth  in  England.  In 
T&in  several  councils,  faithful  to  the  precepts  of  Hildebrand, 
and  obedient  to  the  commands  of  his  successors,  forbade 
ecclesiastics  to  receive  benefices  from  princes,  or  temporal 
lords ;  in  vain  the  popes  declared  that  **  it  was  impious 
that  hands  in  which  God  was  daily  held  *,  should  be  pol- 
luted by  being  placed  between  hands  soiled  with  blood  and 
plunder  f."  The  princes  were  not  duped  by  such  reason- 
ing, and  many  of  the  prelates  refused  to  support  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  Henry  IV. 
though  still  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  was  sup* 
ported  in  the  war  against  his  rebellious  son  by  a  great  body 
of  the  German  clergy,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Tre'ves. 

*  According  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
t  The  form  of  giving  an  investiture,  was  for  the  suzerain  to  hold  his 
vassal's  hands  in  his  own,  and  administer  an  oath  of  fealty. 
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William  the  Conqueror  was  openly  opposed  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  pope  ;  his  wrath  was  kindled  by  the  refusal  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  consecrate  those  bishops  who 
had  received  investiture  from  the  king.  With  the  usual 
pride  of  a  Norman  monarch,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  that  unless 
such  enormous  claims  were  resigned,  he  would  drive  the 
troublesome  Anselm  from  his  dominion s,  and  turn  into  his 
own  treasury  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  that  the  Holy  See 
derived  from  England,  Pope  Pascal  II.  was  justly  surprised 
at  such  firmness  in  a  prince  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome,  but  he  was  more  eager  to  punish  the  emperor 
than  the  English  monarch,  and  he  engaged  young  Henry  to 
rebel  against  his  father  Henry  IV.  Dethroned  by  his  un- 
natural son,  deprived  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
Henry  lY.,  the  most  enlightened  prince  of  his  age,  sunk 
under  accumulated  wrongs,  (A.D.  1106),  and  his  body, 
prohibited  from  burial  for  five  years,  became  a  monument 
of  the  endurance  of  papal  vengeance,  and  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  emperor  Henry  Y.  But  divine  vengeance  seldom 
fails  to  overtake  the  guilty  even  in  this  life ;  the  parricide 
and  the  unnatural  son  have  especially  reason  to  fear  retri- 
butive justice.  Henry  Y.  was  soon  involved  in  the  con^ 
sequences  of  his  guilt,  and  the  memory  of  his  unhappy 
&ther  was  vindicated  by  the  new  wars  between  the  papacy 
and  the  empire.  Henry  Y.  and  the  Pontiff,  allies  in  crime, 
soon  became  bitter  enemies ;  their  .hostility  was  the  expia-r 
tion  of  their  guilt,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  own 
punishment. 

When  Henry  Y.  saw  his  power  confirmed  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  could  not  endure  that  it  should  be  limited 
by  pretensions  which  necessarily  appeared  odious  .  to  a 
sovereign,  though  they  had  been  the  cause  of  his  elevation* 
Blinded  by  the  ambition  of  power,  he  had  supported 
claims  fatal  to  the  imperial  authority  ;  and  he  was  not  slow 
in  resolving  to  undo  the  work  of  his  hands.  Pascal  II.  soon 
discovered  the  change ;  he  undertook  a  journey  into  France 
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to  escape  from  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  Henry,  viiose 
obedience  was  now  only  to  be  measured  by  his  fears  or  bis 
interests.  A  conference  took  place  between  the  pope  and 
the  imperial  commissioners  at  Chalons,  which  was  satis- 
factory to  neither  party  (A.D.  1107).  Pascal  would  yield 
nothing,  and  the  ambassadors  with  more  reason  than  mode^ 
ration,  broke  off  the  treaty,  declaring  that  the  dispute  could 
only  be  settled  in  Italy,  and  by  the  sword.  The  pope 
hastily  summoned  a  council  at  Troyes,  where  he  confirmed 
the  decrees  against  investitures,  and  thus  the  death  of 
Henry  lY.  had  only  rendered  the  contest  more  active. 

Henry  V.  opposed  diets  to  councils,  and  armies  to  anar 
themas.  In  the  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  (A.D.  1110),  he 
declared  his  resolution  of  marching  to  Home  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  shewed  by  his  active  exertions  that  this  was 
no  idle  menace.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  Pascal,  who  inherited  the  ambition 
but  not  the  courage  of  Gregory  YII.,  humbly  besought 
peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  emperor 
tacitly  abandoned  the  investitures,  but  was  permitted  to 
resume  all  the  lands  that  had  been  added  to  the  bi^opiics 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Had  these  articles  been 
executed,  the  papacy  would  have  come  out  victorious  from 
defeat,  and  the  empire  would  have  gained  nothing  but  a 
partial  war  with  each  prelate,  whose  property  had  been 
sacrificed  by  the  pontiff.  But  Henry  saw  the  snare,  and 
obliged  the  pope  to  swear  that  he  would  procure  the  consent 
of  every  bishop  to  the  act  of  resumption,  which  Pascal 
readily  did,fo]^etting  that  spiritual  obedience  rarely  triumphs 
over  temporal  interests. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  Henry  went  to  the 
church,  to  receive  the  imperial  crown ;  as  soon,  as  the  cere* 
mony  was  commenced,  the  pope  urged  his  claim  to  Ihe 
renunciation  of  investitures,  and  the  service  was  interrupted 
by  angry  controversy.  Henry  retired  into  the  sacristy  to 
hear  the  resolution  of  the  bishops  ;  but  these  were  so  iadig* 
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nant  at  the  act  of  resumption,  that  they  could  not  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  They  insisted  that  their 
right  to  their  Sees  was  as  valid  as  that  of  the  pope  to  his 
tiara ;  they  rushed  into  the  Church,  and  overwhelmed  the 
pontiff  with  reproaches,  paying  no  regard  to  the  texts  of 
Scripture,  recommending  the  abandonment  of  worldly  trea«- 
sure,  which  Pascal  quoted  as  an  excuse  for  his  conduct. 
Finally,  they  declared  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the 
treaty,  whilst  the  pope  on  the  other  hand  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  investitures.  This  disgraceful  scene  lasted  several 
hours,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to  the  scandalous  tumult. 
The  Grermans  exclaimed  that  the  pope  should  be  made  to 
yield  by  force,  for  these  brave  warriors  were  disgusted  by  a 
dispute  in  which  cupidity  alone  animated  the  successors  of 
the  apostles.  At  length  the  emperor  ordered  the  pope  to 
be  arrested,  and  having  encountered  much  personal  danger, 
he  cut  to  pieces  the  Romans  who  tried  to  rescue  Pascal. 
Two  cardinals  headed  the  seditious  citizens ;  such  was  their 
fury,  that  having  seized  Otho,  count  of  Milan,  who  had  lent 
lus  horse  to  the  emperor,  they  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  threw 
the  mutilated  fragments  of  his  body  to  the  dogs. 

Imprisonment  quickly  abated  Pascal's  pride  ;  the  seve** 
xity  with  which  he  was  treated,  taught  him  that  Henry  was 
not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  effect  his 
desires ;  terrified  by  the  emperor's  menaces,  he  offered  to 
yield  every  thing  that  was  required,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months  he  surrendered  the  investitures  to  obtain  his 
liberty.  The  pope  on  leaving  his  dungeon,  excommunicated 
all  who  should  in  future  attempt  to  weaken  the  imperial 
power,  swore  on  the  Gospels  that  he  would  never  endeavour 
to  limit  it,  and  that  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
issue  an  anathema  against  Henry.  When  the  bull  containing 
these  articles,  had  been  duly  signed  by  sixteen  cardinals  and 
prelates,  Henry  and  Pascal  returned  to  Rome ;  the  cere- 
tnony  of  the  coronation  was  completed,  the  pope  and  the 
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eBBpCTOT  communicated  from  tiie  same  boat  *,  and  the  ktl^ 
rakomed  to  Germany. 

.  But  the  bishops  throughout  Europe  disclaimed  this  tjreal^ 
•as  a  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church.  Se- 
veral councils  launched  anathemas  against  HeDry>  and  a 
solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  in 
Pascal's  presence.  The  countess  Matilda's  death,  (A.D. 
1115),  supplied  new  motives  of  hostility;  she  had  be- 
queathed her  dominions  to  the  Holy  See,  while  the  emperor 
claimed  the  inheritance  as  one  of  the  fiefs  of  his  crowB. 
Henry  marched  once  more  to  Rome ;  Pascal,  abandoned  by 
the  citizens,  whom  he  had  incautiously  offended,  fied  to  the 
Norman  princes  in  Southern  Italy,  where  he  died  a  misera- 
ble exile. 

Gelasius  II.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals  in  the  room  of 
Pascal ;  but  as  he  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty  respecting  in- 
vestitures, Henry  conferred  the  pontificate  on  Grregory  YIIL; 
and  thus  civil  war  was  added  to  the  war  of  investitures.  The 
two  popes  fought  each  other  with  all  the  weapons  supplied  by 
the  spiritual  armoury  of  the  Church ;  they  issued  anathemas 
and  excommunications,  until  at  length  CalixtusII.  who  bad 
succeeded  Gelasius,  took  Gregory  prisoner,  and,  after  loading 
bdm  with  insults,  immured  him  in  a  cloister  (A.D.  1121). 

Though  the  papal  thunders  from  their  frequency  were 
little  regarded  in  Italy,  they  produced  a  formidable  effect 
in  Germany,  which  humbled  the  emperor  in  his  tarn. 
Wearied  out  by  a  war  so  long  and  apparently  interminable, 
Henry,  on  learning  that  the  Saxons,  instigated  by  the  arch- 
bishop ofMayence,  were  in  arms,  agreed  that  the  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  finally  arranged  in  a  diet  held  at  Worms. 
All  parties  were  resolved  on  peace,  but  the  papal  legates 
were  permitted  to  dictate  the  conditions.  The  superiodty 
of  the  Holy  See  was  distinctly  recognized ;  bishops  and 

*  The  consecrated  wafer,  used  in  the  Romish  communion. 
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abbots  were' indeed  to  be  elected  in  presence  of  the  eoaperor, 
but  this  was  declared  to  be  a  concession  of  especial  favofar. 
Investiture  of  the  temporal  fie£s,  held  by  prelates^  was  to  be 
given  by  the  sceptre ;  it  was  declared  that  the  cross  and 
ring,  the  sacred  symbols  of  spiritual  power,  should  not  be 
pro£aned  by  the  touch  of  princes. 

These  terms,  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  general 
council  of  Lateran,  (A.D.  1123),  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
investitures,  the  longest,  the  most  sanguinary  and  the  most 
scandalous  that  had  yet  originated  in  ecclesiastical  ambition. 
Every  base  passion  was  excited,  every  crime  committed ; 
injustice,  ambition  and  rebellion  were  invoked  as  allies  by 
the  ministers  of  a  religion  whose  first  lessons  are  disinterest- 
edness, obedience  and  fidelity.  To  obtain  an  odious  vic- 
tory, the  pontiffs  hesitated  not  to  employ  the  most  criminal 
means,  preaching  sedition,  and  making  a  merit  before  God 
of  neglect  of  the  obligations  he  has  imposed,  and  violation  of 
the  laws  he  has  prescribed.  Benedictions  were  bestowed  on 
a  son,  whom  the  papal  exhortations  had  led  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  because  his  rebellion  was  deemed  useful  to 
the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.  Rome  triumphed :  it  wrested 
from  Henry  V.  the  portion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  so  long 
held  by  his  ancestors,  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  preserve 
with  the  other  rights  of  the  crown  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Absolved  from  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  not  fram 
guilt,  the  unfortunate  prince  could  not  hush  the  voice  of 
conscience,  nor  hide  from  himself  the  disgrace  of  being 
forced  personally  to  undergo  the  humiliation,  whose  coura- 
geous refusal  he  had  punished  by  parricide. 

While  Robert  of  Normandy  was  engaged  in  the  crusades, 
bis  brother  Henry  had  usurped  the  throne  of  England  and 
secured  its  possession  by  his  prudent  administration.  Ro- 
bert soon  disgusted  his  followers  and  was  deprived  even  o^ 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the  ancient  possession  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  was  forced  to  surrender  to  his  brother,  who 
cruelly  kept  him  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Fiance  had  been  long  a  prey  to  anarchy,  but  the  abilities  of 
Louis  YI.  gradually  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  an* 
thority.  Learning  was  beginning  to  flourish,  and  the  repn- 
tation  of  Abelard,  equally  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  his 
misfortunes,  had  brought  crowds  of  students  to  the  schools 
he  established.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  the  crown  of 
England  was  usurped  by  Stephen  count  of  Blois,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  right  of  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  civil  war  occasioned  by  this 
usurpation  was  terminated  by  a  judicious  treaty,  whidi 
gave  the  crown  to  Stephen,  but  secured  the  succession  to 
Henry  II.  the  son  of  Matilda*  But  the  events  that  occniied 
in  France  and  England  were  scarcely  regarded,  while  the 
attention  of  Christendom  was  fixed  on  the  new  commotions 
that  rent  the  papacy  and  the  empire. 

Henry  Y.  did  not  long  survive  the  disgraceful  termina- 
tion of  the  war  of  investitures.  He  died  childless,  (A.D. 
1125.)  and  the  crown  was  claimed  by  his  two  nephews, 
the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Franconia.  The  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  by  his  influence  over  the  lower  ranks  of  the  no- 
bility, procured  the  election  of  Lothaire,  the  enemy  of  the 
late  imperial  family,  whilst  the  young  princes  of  Hohen- 
stauffen  *  in  vain  asserted  their  rights  ;  though  supported 
by  a  large  party  of  the  superior  nobility,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  ecclesiastical  censures  and  the  arms  of  the 
empire,  and  the  throne  was  secured  to  the  prince  chosen  by 
the  church.  One  of  the  first  proofs  that  Lothaire  gave  of 
his  gratitude  and  religious  zeal,  was  bestowing  his  daughter 
and  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  on  Ghielph  duke 


*  The  imperial  family  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  are  also  called  the 
Ghibelins,  and  give  their  name  to  the  party  that  maintained  the  royal 
authority  against  papal  usurpation  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
family  of  the  Guelphs  orWelfs,  dukes  of  Bavaria,  were  the  supporters 
of  the  popes,  and  their  name  was  adopted  by  the  papal  faction.  See 
also  page  354. 
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of  Bavaria,  the  chief  of  the  Guelph  family,  and  the  most 
ardent  partisan  of  the  popes. 

Honorius  II.  succeeded  Calixtus  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter ;  he  owed  his  election  to  a  faction,  and  he  assumed 
the  triple  crown  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
peror. But  though  the  pope  thus  unceremoniously  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  he  was  hy  no  means 
slow  in  asserting  his  own  real  or  pretended  claims.  Roger 
count  of  Sicily  had  taken  possession  of  his  nephew's  inheri- 
tance, the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calahria,  without  asking 
for  the  pope's  approbation  or  waiting  for  his  sanction ;  he 
subsequently  offered  to  purchase  the  investiture,  but  Ho- 
norius, yielding  only  to  the  dictates  of  rage,  levied  an  army, 
and  joining  the  prince  of  Capua,  marched  against  the  count 
of  Sicily  as  a  refractory  vassal.  Roger,  who  was  a  skilful 
general  and  able  statesman,  soon  forced  the  prince  of  Capua 
to  retreat  and  the  pope  to  negociate.  He  was  confirmed 
in  his  possessions  on  rendering  homage,  and  was  presented 
with  a  consecrated  banner  as  a  formal  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Apulia. 

The  death  of  Honorius  (A.D.  1130.)  occurred  at  a  time 
when  Rome  and  the  Church  were  distracted  by  the  preten- 
sions of  rival  factions.  One  of  these  surreptitiously  elected 
an  old  monk,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  II. ;  the  rest 
with  more  formality  chose  the  grandson  of  a  converted  Jew 
under  the  title  of  Anacletus  II.  Civil  war,  aggravated  by 
religious  hatred,  followed ;  the  rival  popes  sent  out  legates 
in  every  direction,  soliciting  princes  to  espouse  their  cause ; 
the  streets  of  Rome  flowed  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  ruined  temples  of  ancient  paganism  became  the 
fortresses  or  the  asylums  of  Christian  pastors.  Roger  married 
the  sister  of  Anacletus,  and  obtained  from  the  pontiff  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  together  with  the  investi- 
ture of  several  of  the  Norman  principalities ;  in  return  he 
levied  an  army  and  forced  Innocent  to  seek  refuge  in 
France, 
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But  Innocent  found  in  his  exile  a  supporter  who  though 
possessing  neither  wealth,  rank  nor  power,  was  a  more  valu- 
able ally  than  the  most  potent  monarch.  It  is  a  signal 
proof  of  the  great  advance  of  civilization  and  of  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  brute  force  that  St.  Bernard,  a  monk  of  feeble 
constitution  and  retired  habits,  became,  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  talents  and  eloquence,  in  some  degree  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  Europe. 

St.  Bernard  was  educated  by  a  pious  mother  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  those  austerities  which  in  the  dark  ages  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  essence  of  devotion.  At  an  early  age  he 
embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  several  of  his  nearest  relatives 
influenced  by  his  eloquence  followed  his  example.  He  enr 
tered  the  convent  of  Citeaux  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
hifi  age,  (A.D.  1113.)  whose  rigid  rules  had  hitherto  de* 
terred  men  from  its  community.  But  such  numbers  offered 
themselves,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Bernard,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  found  several  new  convents,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Clairvaux  *  in  a  sequestered  rugged 
valley  of  Burgundy,  over  which  Bernard,  himself  presided 
as  abbot.  The  fame  of  the  young  abbot's  wisdom  was  dif- 
fused through  Christendom  ;  princes  and  nobles  sought  his 
counsel  personally  or  by  letter,  and  his  recommendations 
were  received  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration. 

Louis  the  Fat,  though  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of 
Anacletus,  summoned  a  council  to  decide  between  the  rival 
popes.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  refer  the  question 
to  St.  Bernard,  who  declaring  in  favour  of  Innocent,  Louis 
immediately  hastened  to  meet  the  exiled  pope  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire  and  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
l^itimate  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  the  monarchs  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  espoused  the 


•  From  its  savage  appearance  it  was  originally  called  the  Valley  of 
Wormwood  (Vallis  abnnthialU),  but  when  it  was  tenanted  by  pious 
men  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Bright  Yall^iy  (Clara  ValUtJ, 
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same  cause,  and  the  emperor  Lothaire  was  thus  encouraged 
to  lead  Innocent  hack  to  Rome.  The  war  however  conti- 
nued to  rage  for  several  years,  hut  at  length  on  the  death 
of  Anacletus,  (A.D.  1138.)  theantipope  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  St.  Bernard  and  laid 
down  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  at  the  feet  of  Innocent. 
Roger  king  of  Sicily  remained  still  unsuhdued,  and  Inno- 
cent marched  against  him  in  person.  But  the  pope  was  no 
match  for  such  a  renowned  warrior,  he  fell  into  an  amhus- 
cade  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Profiting  by  this  advantage, 
Roger  procured  a  renewal  of  the  grant  of  his  kingdom,  and 
thenceforward  treated  Innocent  with  so  much  deference 
that  he  was  taken  into  high  favour  at  the  papal  court. 

While  Innocent  was  strenuously  exerting  himself  to  ex- 
tend, the  power  of  the  Holy  See,  he  was  alarmed  by  the 
effects  produced  by  the  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abelard.  Arnold  had  diligently 
studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  early  history  of  the 
church  under  his  excellent  preceptor ;  he  returned  home 
fully  convinced  that  Christianity  had  been  sadly  changed 
from  its  original  purity,  and  that  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  good  of  man  could  be  best  promoted  by  compelling  the 
prelates  to  abandon  their  temporal  power,  and  to  return  to 
the  example  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  The  manly  elo- 
quence, the  dauntless  zeal,  of  this  bold  reformer  procured 
him  a  crowd  of  auditors.  The  whole  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard  were  exerted  to  silence  his 
accusing  voice  ;  he  was  at  length  forced  to  fly  from  Italy 
and  seek  refuge  in  Switzerland,  but  though  still  pursued 
by  the  vindictive  malice  of  his  persecutors,  he  ceased  not  to 
assail  the  usurpations  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  defend  the 
sacred  liberty  of  conscience.  The  Roman  people  at  length, 
roused  by  his  exhortations,  restored  the  shadow  of  the  an- 
cient republic,  and  Innocent,  mortified  at  being  deprived  of 
his  temporal  power,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Celestine  II. 
Lucius  II.  and  Stephen  III.  successively  assumed  the  tiara 
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and  held  it  but  for  a  very  brief  space,  but  at  lengflx  St. 
Bernard  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  his  own  monks 
and  pupils  ascend  the  papal  throne. 

In  the  mean  time  Conrad  duke  of  Franconia  had  become 
emperor  of  Germany*  and  conquered  his  rivals  the 
Guelphs  f  ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he  was  unable  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  peninsula  was  left  a  prey  to 
the  contests  between  the  partisans  of  the  pope  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Arnold.  Religion  was  indeed  at  this  time  the  cause 
or  the  pretext  for  wars  in  every  part  of  the  continent ;  Louis 
YII.  sumamed  the  Young,  though  an  easy  tempered  devotee 
was  very  jealous  of  his  royal  rights.  The  chapter  of  Bourges 
having  elected  an  archbishop  disagreeable  to  the  court,  he 
commanded  them  to  choose  another,  but  pope  Innocent 
without  any  delay  consecrated  the  obnoxious  prelate,  and 
when  Louis  refused  to  receive  him,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict.  Theobald  count  of  Champagne  and  St.  Ber« 
nard  joined  the  pope  from  very  different  motives  ;  the  fo^ 

•  Properly  speaking,  he  was  only  king  of  the  Romans  until  he  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  from  the  pope,  but  we  prefer  cal- 
ling him  emperor,  as  he  is  best  known  by  that  title  in  history. 

f  Two  incidents  render  the  siege  of  Weisberg  which  occurred  du- 
ring this  war  worthy  of  notice.  Guelph  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  be- 
sieged in  the  castle,  resolving  to  make  a  sally,  gave  his  name  as  the 
watchword.  This  having  been  discovered  by  the  emperor's  brother, 
he  gave  as  the  word  to  the  imperial  army  Ghibelin,  the  name  of  a  yil- 
lage  in  Suabia  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
these  celebrated  party  designations.  When  Weisberg  was  forced  to 
surrender,  the  duchess  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  Conrad  for  per- 
mission to  quit  the  castle  in  safety  with  the  other  women,  and  that 
they  might  take  with  them  as  much  as  each  could  carry.  The  em- 
peror complied,  and  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  army,  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  besiegers  to  see 
the  duchess  and  the  other  noble  ladies  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  their  husbands  who  had  offended  the  emperor.  Conrad  was  so 
much  moved  by  this  example  of  conjugal  fidelity,  that  he  entered  into 
an  accommodation  with  Guelph,  and  had  no  reason  subsequently  to 
repent  his  lenity. 
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mer  was  an  ambitious  hypocrite,  who  hoped  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  authority,  the  latter  waa 
persuaded  that  the  interests  of  religion  could  be  best  main- 
tained  by  supporting  the  power  of  the  church.  But  the 
young  king's  violent  temper  was  his  worst  enemy  ;  having 
stormed  Yitrij  a  town  belonging  to  the  count  of  Cham« 
pagne,  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
a  church  continuing  to  defend  themselves,  he  gave  orders 
that  the  building  should  be  set  on  fire,  and  thirteen  hon« 
died  individuals  perished  in  the  flames.  The  king  was 
seized  with  remorse,  and  bitterly  repenting  of  his  hasty 
cruelty,  he  eagerly  sought  reconciliation  with  the  Holy 
See.  His  repentance  was  as  excessive  as  his  passion,  he 
not  only  submitted  to  receive  the  archbishop  favoured  by 
the  pope,  but  he  humbled  himself  before  Bernard,  pro- 
mised  to  join  in  a  second  crusade,  and  in  spite  of  the  re* 
monstrances  of  the  Abbe  Suger,  who  possessed  the  piety 
of  Bernard  without  his  fanaticism,  commenced  preparations 
for  the  expedition.  Thus,  an  act  of  cruelty  gave  birth  to 
an  act  of  folly,  and  myriads  of  Franks  were  sacrificed  in 
a  distant  land,  to  expiate  botli. 

Eugenius  III.  driven  from  Italy  by  the  partisans  of 
Arnold,  sought  refuge  in  France.  He  had  just  received 
from  the  east  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Edessa,  and  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  Jerusalem  ;  he  was  therefore  eager 
to  have  the  Christian  kingdom  rescued  before  assistance 
would  be  too  late.  The  remorse  of  Louis  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Bernard  revived  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  so  fatally  developed  fifty  years  before.  At  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Franks,  held  on  the  plains  of 
Vezelay,  (A.  D.  1146),  the  eloquence  of  the  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  proved  as  effectual  as  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  the  French  chivalry  sought  crosses  with  such  avidity, 
that  Bernard  was  obliged  to  tear  his  robes,  in  order  to 
supply  these  symbols  of  engagement  to  the  ardent  volun- 
teers. 
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-  From  France,  Bernard  proceeded  to  Germany/ perfotm- 
ing  numberless  mirades,  according  to  the  belief  of  bia 
snperstitious  followers,  but  working,  as  he  said  himself 
*'  a  miracle  of  miracles,"  when  he  persuaded  the  empenv 
Conrad  to  become  a  crusader.  But  the  ardent  missionary 
addressed  himself  not  merely  to  the  princes  and  nobles,  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  populace  in 
the  dties  through  which  he  passed,  and  undesignedly  roused 
a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  first 
vented  itself  on  the  wretched  Jews  *.  Bernard  honour* 
ably  exerted  himself  to  save  the  unfortunate  victimsy  and 
the  emperor  Conrad  gave  them  shelter  in  the  imperial 
cities,  but  multitudes  were  sacrificed  by  the  fanatics,  and 
Bernard's  popularity  was  endangered  by  his  charity,  while 
4he  persecutor,  a  priest  named  Rudolph,  was  exalted  as  s 
saint. 

*  This  persecution  is  very  affectingly  described  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Rabbi  Joseph.  We  shall  extract  a  portion  of  his  narrative! 
**  That  year  was  also  unto  the  house  of  Jacob  a  time  of  sorrow  and 
oppression,  of  emptiness,  desolation,  and  destruction,  and  of  smiting 
of  the  knees  together ;  and  much  pain  was  in  all  loins,  and  their  fiices 
gathered  blackness ;  for  the  priest  Rudolph  came  unto  the  land  of 
Ashkenaz,  (Germany,)  to  search  out,  and  to  mark  with  the  warp  and 
the  woof,  (the  sign  of  the  cross)  those  which  would  join  themselves  to 
go  unto  Jerusalem.  And  he  spake  falsehood  against  the  Jews,  the 
remnant  which  was  left  from  the  first  persecutions,  and  he  thought  in 
his  heart  *  It  is  time  to  act  against  this  people,  to  dissolve,  to  kill,  and 
to  destroy  them.'  And  he  went  along  crying  in  the  name  of  his  God, 
in  order  to  stir  up  people  to  go  unto  Jerusalem.  And  in  all  places 
he  passed  through,  he  stirred  up  the  dogs  (the  rabble)  in  them,  say- 
ing, "  Avenge  ye  our  Lord's  vengeance  on  his  enemies  who  are  before 
us :  after  that  we  shall  go.'*  And  when  the  Jews  heard  it,  their  heart 
melted  away ;  trembling  took  hold  upon  them,  pain  as  of  a  woman  in 
travail.  And  their  spirit  rose  not  in  them  before  the  rage  of  the  op- 
pressor, who  was  ready  to  destroy.  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said,  '  Alas,  O  Lord !  behold  fifty  years,  like  the  years  of  a  jubilee, 
have  not  passed  by,  since  our  blood  was  spilt  like  water,  because  of 
the  sanctification  of  Thy  great,  mighty,  and  fearful  name,  in  the  day 
of  the  great  slaughter.     If  Thou  forsake  us  for  ever,  what  wilt  Thou 
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To  prevent  disputes  arising  from  national  jealousy,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  German  crusades  should  precede 
the  French.  Conrad  assembled  his  army  early  in  springs 
and  found  that  he  could  muster  seventy  thousand  gallant 
cavaliers,  independent  of  light  horsemen  and  infantry. 
The-  march  through  Hungary  was  performed  without  any 
difficulty,  but  when  they  entered  the  Byzantine  territories, 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Manuel  and  his  subjects  in- 
volved them  in  serious  embarrassments.  After  much  loss 
of  life, '  in  some  degree  provoked  by  the  violence  of  the 
crusaders,  the  Germans  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  whence  they  were  transported  into  Asia, 
after  having  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the 
Greeks.  Two  months  afterwards,  king  Louis,  attended  by 
the  flower  of  his  nobility,  marched  by  the  same  route,  and 
were  treated  with  more  kindness,  or  rather,  less  hostility 
than  their  predecessors.  Their  delay  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople  soon,  however,  roused  suspicions  that  led 
to  angry  controversies ;  indeed,  several  of  the  French  nobles 
urged  their  monarch  to  unite  with  Roger  king  of  Sicily, 
and  seize  Constantinople  before  advancing  into  Asia.  This 
danger  was  averted  by  the  craft  of  Manuel,  whose  emissa- 
ries spread  false  and  exaggerated  reports  of  the  fame  and 
wealth  that  the  Germans  were  acquiring,  and  thus  roused 
the  emulation  of  the  French,  who  eagerly  besought  their 
monarch  to  lead  them  to  the  field. 

The  French  had  scarcely  reached  the  lake  of  Nicaea, 


do  for  Thy  great  name  ?  Wilt  Thou  appoint  misery  a  second  time  ?* 
But  in  England  the  Lord  delivered  them  hy  the  hand  of  King  Henry ; 
for  the  heart  of  kings  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  he  put  it  in  his 
heart  to  deliver  them ;  and  he  took  not  from  them,  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoe-latchet ;  may  the  name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed  for  ever ! 
Amen."  Hebrew  Chronicles,    Vol.  i.  126,  &c. 

We  shall  soon  see  the  English  nation  emulating  the  fanaticism  of 
France  and  Germany. 
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when  they  learned  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  German  army, 
a  calamity  partly  occasioned  by  their  own  imprudence,  and 
partly  by  the  treachery  of  the  Ghreeks.  They  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  Turks  in  a  valley  near  DorylGeum,  where 
the  first  crusaders  had  won  so  glorious  a  victory  over  Kilij 
Arslan  ;  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cotmtry,  and  deserted  by 
their  guides,  they  resolved  to  force  their  way  to  the  sea* 
A  general  panic  prevailed ;  every  pass  was  pre-occupied 
by  the  active  Turks :  more  than  nine-tenths  perished  by 
the  Turkish  arrows,  and  the  rest,  assailed  in  their  hour  of 
distress  by  the  treacherous  Greeks,  were  rescued  only  by 
the  prompt  advance  of  a  French  detachment. 

The  French,  warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  alHes, 
pursued  their  march  along  the  sea-coast,  advancing  slowly 
and,  with  difficulty  through  a  country  intersected  with  rivers 
and  ravines.  They  first  encountered  serious  resistance  in 
passing  the  Meander,  but  they  soon  forced  the  Turks  to 
fly.  On  this  occasion  they  received  an  undoubted  proof  of 
the  treachery  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  Mohammedan  fugitives 
were  received  into  the  city  of  Antioch,  on  the  Maeander  *i 
while  the  crusaders  were  not  only  excluded  firom  every 
Greek  garrison,  but  even  refused  a  supply  of  provisions. 
Their  course  now  led  them  over  the  mountain  range,  south 
of  Laodicea,  and  information  was  received  that  tiiey  woijdd 
be  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  Louis  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise ; 
but  the  imprudence  of  the  generals  who  led  the  van,  en* 
gaged  the  army  in  the  toilsome  ascent  of  a  steep  mountain, 
at  the  close  of  a  weary  march.  In  this  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion they  were  assailed  by  the  Tui^s ;  the  king  himself  was 
exposed  to  great  personal  danger,  and  deemed  himself 
happy  in  escaping  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  bag- 
gage, and  thousands  of  his  bravest  followers. 

At  Satalia  an  agreement  was  entered  into   with  the 

*  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  Antioch  In  northern  Syntu 
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Greeks  for  conveying  the  crusaders  to  Syria  by  sea. 
Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded  when  it  was  flagrantly 
violated.  The  pilgrims  who  were  left  behind  when  the 
first  division  sailed,  after  having  been  subjected  to  every 
si>edes  of  extortion  and  cruelty,  endeavoured  to  make 
their  way  to  Tarsus,  but  they  were  betrayed  by  their  per- 
fidious guides,  and  either  slain  or  made  captives  by  the 
Turkish  hordes.  The  prisoners  were  treated  with  great 
humanity  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Mohammedans  to  these  misguided  men  was  a  bright  con- 
trast to  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  they  experienced  fi*oiii 
their  Christian  brethren. 

Louis  was  received  with  an  earnest  welcome  in  Antioch. 
Raymond  its  prince  was  unde  to  the  French  queen  Elea- 
nor, and  he  hoped,  through  her  influence,  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  crusading  army,  in  extending  his  dominions. 
But  Louis  could  not  be  diverted  from  the  main  objects  of 
the  expedition  to  gratify  private  friendship,  and  Raymond, 
in  revenge,  successfully  exerted  himself  to  alienate  Elea- 
nor's aflections  from  her  husband. 

Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  invited  his  allies  to  visit 
the  'Holy  city,  and  determine  upon  some  enterprise  which 
-might  he  executed  by  their  united  forces.  After  much 
controversy,  it  was  agreed  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, the  ancient  capital  of  Northern  Syria.  The  crusaders 
inarched  on  this  expedition  in  the  burning  month  of  July; 
but  notwi&standing  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  season, 
their  want  of  resources,  and  the  strength  of  the  hostile 
walls,  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  dissension  and 
treachery  appeared  in  their  own  camp.  Worn  down  by 
fatigue,  betrayed  by  their  Syrian  allies,  and  heartily 
hating  each  other,  the  Christian  soldiers  retreated  in  great 
disorder,  and  suffered  severely  in  their  flight,  from  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  light  Turkish  troops  (A.D.  1148), 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  neither 
could  nor  would  be  saved  by  their  brethren  of  Europe,  and 
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the  princes  who  had  led  the  crusade^  relwroed  borne  In 
disgust. 

'  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedition  from  wliickr 
so  much  had  been  expected,  created  a  melancholy  feelioK 
of  surprise  in  Europe.  St.  Bernard  was  regarded  by  nMsy 
as  a  lying  prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  &lse 
miracles,  had  lured  myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  did  not  yield  to  the  storm ;  he  replied 
to  the  reproaches  poured  upon  him,  by  pointing  out  the  true 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  crusaders 
themselves ;  and  he  asserted,  that  another  expedition,  under« 
taken  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  piety,  would  certainly 
be  successful.  The  abbot  Suger,  who  had  opposed  the 
crusade  originally,  and  governed  France  with  consummate 
wisdom  during  the  absence  of  its  monarch,  enraged  at  the 
disgrace  which  had  been  brought  upon  Christendom,  zeal- 
ously adopted  the  views  of  Bernard,  but  their  joint  efforts 
to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were  unavailing,  and  they 
were  surprised  by  death  in  the  midst  of  their  abortive 
exertions. 

After  the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  Baldwin  III.  for 
several  years  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  but  on  his  death  (A.  D.  1162.)  the  crown  de- 
volved on  his  brother,  the  feeble  Amalric,  whose  military 
merits  were  a  poor  compensation  for  his  profligate  manners. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  became  entangled  in  the 
complicated  politics  of  Egypt,  where  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs* 
like  their  rivals  of  Bagdad,  had  sunk  under  the  sway  of  their 
Turkish  prime  ministers,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan, 
and  acted  as  independent  sovereigns.  Nur-ed-din,  prince 
of  Mosul,  had  gradually  become  the  chief  of  the  Turkish 
princes :  he  had  added  Damascus,  with  northern  Syria  and 
the  principality  of  Edessa,  to  his  dominions,  and  he  was 
daily  gaining  advantages  over  the  prince  of  Antiocb.  A 
civil  war  in  Egypt,  between  Shawer  and  Dargam,  slaves 
contending  for  the  dominions  of  their  masteri  afforded  Nor'- 
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ed-di'n'ati  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence  which  he 
was  not  slow  in  embracing.     He  sent  his  general  Shi'rku 
te  the  aid  of  Shawer,  and  when  that  adventurer  triumphed, 
Ntt'r-ed-di'n*8  army,  instead  of  returning  home,  took  pos- 
sestion  of  the  town  of  Belbeis,  and  scarcely  concealed  their 
intention  of  seizing  the  entire  country.     Shi'rk'u  was  ac- 
companied by  his  nephew  Joseph,  surnamed  Saleh-ed-di'n^, 
better  known  to  European  readers  by  the  name  of  Saladin, 
The  uncle  and  nephew  were  warriors  of  the  ferocious  race 
of  the  Kurds,  who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Sultan 
of  Bagdad,  whence  they  passed  into  the  army  of  the  prince 
of  Mosul.  Both  were  distinguished  by  their  military  prow- 
ess ;  but  the  learning  of  Saladin  was  as  remiurkable  as  his 
valour,  and  he  was  universally  respected  for  wisdom  as  well 
as  courage.    Shawer  soon  became  jealous  of  his  auxiliaries, 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  Amalric  to  drive  Shi^rku 
from  Egypt.     The  Christians  delivered  Shawer,  but  soon 
attempted  to  seize  Egypt  for  themselves.  The  Sultan  once 
more  applied  to  Nu'r-ed-di'n,  and  once  more  Shi'rku  and 
Saladin  marched  to  his  aid.     Shawer,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
find  enemies  in  his  allies,  was  treacherously  seized  by  Sa- 
ladin, who  thus  opened  to  his  uncle  the  path  to  the  chief 
power  in  Egypt.     Shi'rku  did  not  survive  his  elevation 
more  than  two  months ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Saladin,  who 
thus  at  an  early  age  became  possessed  of  the  chief  power  of 
the  east.     These  revolutions  were  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 
Christians  in  Palestine  ;  they  must  have  sunk  instantly 
had  not  Nu'r-ed-di'n  entertained  a  just  jealousy  of  the  am- 
bition of  Saladin.     But  they  were  too  blind  to  their  own 
condition  to  perceive  the  great  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  enemy ;  madly  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  they 
laid  siege  to  Damietta,  aided  by  a  Greek  fleet  and  army,  but 
they  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprize  and  to 
retreat  with  great  loss.     Thenceforth  Saladin  ceased  to  act 

•  "The  salvation  of  religion." 
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on  the  defensive,  but  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  cap- 
tured several  fortresses  which  secured  him  a  passage  for 
the  future  invasion  of  the  country.  The  death  of  Nu'r-ed- 
di'n  (A.  D.  1173),  greatly  strengthened  his  power,  while 
that  of  the  Christians  was  weakened  in  the  same  year  by 
the  death  of  Amalric,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bald* 
win  IV.  a  youth  only  thirteen  years  old. 

The  desultory  wars  between  Saladin  and  the  Christians^ 
were  disastrous  to  the  latter ;  victory  was  scarcely  less 
injurious  to  them  than  defeat,  for  they  had  no  means  of  re- 
cruiting their  forces.  Baldwin  IV.  as  he  grew  up  became 
the  victim  of  a  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  the  regency 
was  sought  by  candidates  whose  only  qualification  was 
turbulent  ambition.  To  check  the  disorders  occasioned  by 
his  own  weakness,  Baldwin  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Sibylla,  on  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a  warrior  of  undoubted  valour, 
but  destitute  of  every  other  quality  required  in  the  ruler  of 
a  troubled  kingdom.  The  death  of  Baldwin  added  th^ 
evils  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  othejp  calamities  of 
Palestine,  and  though  Guy  was  finally  acknowledged  king 
through  the  influence  of  his^wife,  he  found  that  he  was  des« 
titute  of  any  real  authority. 

At  this  time,  when  peace  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
to  the  Christians,  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  one  of  the  adven* 
turers  who  had  come  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  invaded  the  Moslem  territories  during  a  time  of 
truce,  a  crime  which  the  rulers  of  Palestine  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  punish. 

Saladin,  now  at  peace  with  all  his  Moslem  neighboorsy 
was  not  slow  in  exacting  vengeance  for  this  perfidy.  He 
levied  a  numerous  army  and  laid  siege  to  Tiberius,  a  dty 
in  the  dominions  of  the  count  of  Tripolis.  Guy  hastily 
inarched  against  the  enemy,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  yielding 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  master  of  the  Temple,  though 
opposed  to  the  advice  of  his  more  prudent  companions, 
hazarded  a  decisive  engagemfnt.  It  was  fatal  to  the  Christ- 
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ians,  the  king,  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Latin  chivalry,  remained  prisoners ;  a  few  only,  guided 
by  count  Raymond  of  Tripolis,  cut  their  way  throu^  a 
Turkish  division,  and  escaped  to  Tyre.  The  true  cross, 
vhich  had  been  brought  into  the  field  to  encourage  the 
soldiers,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Saladin 
slew  the  perfidious  Ra3mald,  the  original  cause  of  this 
calamity,  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  all  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  who  would  not  abjure  their  faith,  to  be  put 
to  death,  but  he  treated  the  rest  of  the  captives  with  great 
kindness,  especially  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  misfortunes 
he  sincerely  pitied.  The  strength  of  the  Christians  was  now 
so  broken,  that  Saladin  ventured  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  *.  Crowds  of  Mohammedans  flocked  to  his  camp, 
in  order  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  the 
Christian  garrison,  after  a  brief  but  brave  resistance,  was 
forced  to  surrender  on  equitable  conditions.  On  the  2nd 
of  October  (A.D.  1187),  Saladin  entered  the  gates  in  tri- 
umph, and  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  no 
more.  Saladin  treated  his  prisoners  with  more  than  or- 
dinary clemency  :  he  not  only  liberated  several  without 
ransom,  but  gave  them  money  to  defray  the  expences  of 
their  journey  home.  The  same  generosity  was  displayed 
by  the  other  Mohammedans,  but  when  the  unfortunate  pil- 
grims reached  the  territories  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
they  experienced  a  sad  change ;  they  were  plundered  of  the 
little  property  that  the  generous  sultan  had  permitted  them 
to  retain,  and  left  to  perish  by  famine. 

*  He  hesitated  for  some  time  about  undertaking  this  important 
siege,  but  his  wavering  resolutions  were  confiimed  by  a  short  letter  in 
verse,  sent  to  him  from  a  Moslem  captive  in  the  Holy  City.  It  may 
be  thus  translated : — 

Before  thee,  prince  !  the  idol  banners  fall, 
Our  holy  mosques  are  freed  from  impious  thrall ; 
Shall  I,  the  holiest,  Isl&m's  noblest  shrine, 
Defll'd  by  dogs,  a  helpless  captive  pine  7 
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Whilst  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
best  blood  of  Christendom,  was  thus  lost,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  the  monarchs  of  western  Europe,  engrossed 
by  their  own  concerns,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Palestine.  The  emperor  Conrad  did  not  long 
survive  the  brave  companions  whose  bones  he  had  left  to 
bleach  on  the  plains  of  Syria.  As  if  to  expiate  the  evils 
he  had  brought  on  Germany,  he  bequeathed  his  dominions 
to  his  nephew  instead  of  his  son,  believing  that  the  abilities 
of  Frederic,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  from  his  red  beard,  could 
alone  remedy  the  disasters  of  the  crusade.  The  diet  of 
Frankfort  (A.  D.  1152),  adopted  the  same  views,  and 
readily  accepted  a  sovereign,  who  being  connected  with 
t)oth  the  great  rival  families  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins, 
was  the  fittest  to  secure  public  tranquillity.  But  the  crown 
and  title  of  emperor  could  only  be  procured  in  Rome,  and 
Frederic  resolved  on  leading  ait  army  into  Italy,  which 
was  more  than  ever  the  prey  of  factions  and  civil  war. 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  an  enthusiast,  who  mistook  memory  for 
hope,  had  revived  the  old  forms  of  the  republic  in  Rome, 
and  substituted  the  government  of  a  senate  for  the  rule  of 
a  pope.  Eugenius  III.  who  held  the  pontifical  chair,  of* 
fered  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederic  on. the  condition  of  his 
destroying  the  liberty,  or  rather  the  mockery  of  liberty, 
which  Arnold  had  established  in  Rome ;  and  the  offer  was 
accepted  the  more  readily,  as  Frederic  had  learned  that 
Manuel  Comnenus  was  labouring  to  re-establish  the  By- 
zantine power  in  Italy.  Scarcely  however  had  the  pope 
and  the  German  emperor  united  against  the  Greek  emperor, 
when  their  harmony  was  interrupted  by  the  old  dispute  of 
investitures.  Excommunications  were  prepared  on  one 
side,  and  armies  assembled  on  the  other  ;  but  the  death  of 
Eugenius  (A.D.  1153)  adjourned  the  struggle. 

Anastasius  lY.  held  the  papal  throne  only  a  few  months* 
He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  IV.  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
who  began  his  reign  by  the  unprecedented  step  of  placin^^ 
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the  city  of  Rome  under  an  interdict.  Arnold  of  Bresoia,  after 
aB  ineffectual  struggle,  was  forced  to  fly  ;  he  was  seized  by  a 
detachment  of  the  German  army,  and  Frederic,  who  hated 
him  as  a  republican,  delivered  him  up  to  papal  vengeance. 
In  the  city  were  he  had  reigned  by  the  mere  force  of  his  elo-» 
quence,  Arnold  was  burned  alive  as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor. 
The  despicable  Romans,  as  if  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  pile 
tiiat  consumed  their  defender,  took  up  arms  to  preserve  as  re- 
fics  the  ashes  of  one  whom  they  had  not  courage  to  deliver. 

Rescued  from  one  danger,  the  pope  feared  that  he  was 
about  to  encounter  a  greater,  when  he  learned  that  Frederic 
was  marching  towards  Rome.  Having  received  howevet 
assurances  of  good  faith,  he  went  to  visit  the  German  sove*' 
reign,  and  insisted  on  Frederic's  holding  the  stirrup  of  his 
horse  while  he  dismounted.  The  ceremony  of  the  corona* 
tion  having  been  performed,  the  emperor  quitted  Rome, 
whose  pestilential  vicinity  was  gradually  destroying  his 
army,  and  the  pope  at  the  same  time  deemed  it  prudent  to 
abandon  a  city  which  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent 
populace. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  Palestine,  Louis  di- 
vorced the  faithless  Eleanor ;  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  obtained  by  this  marriage  a  third 
part  of  France,  just  before  the  death  of  Stephen  gave  him 
possession  of  the  English  throne.  Kot  content  with  such 
extended  dominions,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  and  solicited  Adrian  to  sanction  his  expedition, 
*wpich  he  asserted  was  chiefly  designed  to  restore  the  purity 
of  Christianity  in  that  island.  The  pope  readily  issued  d 
bull,  bestowing  upon  Henry  the  lordship  of  Ireland^ 
(A.D.  1156),  and  sent  him  an  emerald  ring  as  a  symbol  of 
investiture.  It  was  not  however  until  some  years  after 
that  the  British  monarch  found  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
his  designs. 

But  while  Adrian  saw  the  papal  bulls  received  with  re- 
spect and  obedience  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  he  had  the 
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mortification  to  fiad  Italy  disobedient  and  intractable.  The 
Milanese  openly  despised  hts  anthority*  and  invited  the 
Lombard  cities  to  foirn  a  league  for  mutual  defence  against 
both  the  'pape  and  the  emperor.  William  the  Bad*  king  of 
Sicily,  undaunted  by  excommunications,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  pope  and  his  allies,  and  havii^  won^absolutionby  the 
sword,  obtained  in  addition  the  investiture  not  only  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  but  of  his  recent  conquests. 

This  treaty,  by  which  the  pope  abandoned  his  allieSt 
gave  great  ofPence  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  an  insulting 
message  from  Adrian  increased  his  indignation.  At  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army  he  entered  Italy,  and  though  he 
feigned  to  be  appeased  by  the  pope's  excuses,  he  did  not 
eease  to  assert  his  imperial  supremacy  over  the  ecclesiastieal 
power,  and  over  the  spirit  of  freedom  whieh  had  been 
rapidly  acquiring  strength  in  the  Lombard  eities.  Milsiit 
after  a  brave  resistance^  was  taken,  it  was  maed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over  its  ruins* 

The  death  of  Adriea  (A.D.  1159)  produced  a  schism  in 
the  church.  Alexander  III.  and  Victor  III.,  elected  by 
eppoate  parties^  vilified,  exoomnianicated,  and  made  war 
upon  each  other.  The  former  was  supported  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  the  latter  was  acknowledged  by  tlis 
emperor  of  Germany.  Alexander  naturally  became  the 
patron  of  liberty  in  Italy,  where  his  rival  i^peaied  only  as 
the  supporter  of  imperial  despotism.  The  free  cities  entered 
into  a  solemn  league  iot  their  mutual  defence  (A.D.  1167)» 
and  the  Lombard  confederation  soon  made  Frederic  feel 
ihat  the  love  of  liberty  was  a  more  fcHrmidable  foe  to  bis 
desxwtism,  than  all  the  terrors  of  the  diurch. 

But  even  while  the  struggle  between  Alexander  and  the 
several  anti-popes  set  up  by  Frederic  was  doubtlnly  theft 
haughty  prelate  evinced  a  determination  to  maintain  tfie 
spiritual  despotism  of  Rome  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  king 
of  England  had  raised  Thomas  ii  Bedcet  to  tibe  highest 
dignities  in  his  kingdom,  and  finally  procured  fi>r  him  the 
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goe  of  Caiiterbury,  trusting  by  his  means  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  royal  over  the  ecclesiastical  power*  But 
Beoket  not  only  refused  to  aid  his  bene&ctor  in  such  an 
enterprize,  but  became  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  ec« 
elesiastical  independence.  After  having  flagrantly  outraged 
the  royal  authority,  he  was  condemned  in  a  parliament  held 
at  Northampton  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  but  he  set 
the  sentence  at  defiance,  and  appealed  from  his  sovereign  t& 
the  pope.  Alexander  not  only  approved  of  Becket's  coa* 
duct,  but  actually  named  him  his  legate  to  England.  The 
jealousies  between  Louis  and  Henry  having  produced  a 
War,  Becket  met  an  honourable  reception  in  France,  where 
he  launched  forth  anathemas  against  all  the  English  bishops 
who  had  remained  faitMul  to  Henry,  but  especially  the 
archbishop  of  York,  who  had  crowned  that  monarch's  son. 
Henry,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  discontented  subjects,  who 
gladly  made  Becket's  cause  a  pretext  for  revolt,  was  after  a 
long  struggle  forced  to  yield  to  his  ungrateful  subject,  and 
Becket  returned  to  England  in  triumph.  Exile  had  not 
abated  his  haughtiness,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  the 
royal  authority  with  more  vehemence  than  ever,  and  filled 
the  entire  kingdom  with  confusion.  Becket  was  of  Saxoo 
descent ;  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Saxons  as  an  inferior  raee^ 
little  better  thau  slaves,  and  they  were  therefore  more  in- 
dignant at  the  prelate's  arrogance,  even  than  their  so*- 
vereign.  Henry,  while  engaged  in  Normandy,  could  not 
restrain  his  indignation  on  hearing  of  Becket's  continued 
Usurpations ;  some  of  his  attendants,  animated  by  the  words 
that  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  passion,  resolved  to  deliver 
their  sovereign  firom  his  enemy.  They  hasted  to  England, 
sought  out  the  archbishop,  and  murdered  him  before  the 
altar  (A.D.  1170).  Never  was  a  crime  more  uselessly 
committed ;  Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonized  as  a  saint, 
and  Henry  had  more  reason  to  fear  his  memory,  than  his 
living  hostility. 
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la  tlie  fiame  year,  an  exiled  Irssh  pdnce  incited  tike 
Normans  to  invade  his  country.  Henry,  involred  in  a  war 
..with  France,  and  harassed  by  revolts  in  his  continenfal 
dominions,  could  not  immediately  aid  the  Aigittve  Dermod, 
Imt  he  gave  him  permission  to  seek  assistance  from  soikne 
of  the  Norman  barons,  whose  settlement  in  England  had 
not  destroyed  their  love  of  adventure.  Richard,  earl  of 
Chepstow,  sumamed  Strongbow,  willingly  engaged  in  the 
-expedition,  and  so  great  was  his  success,  that  Henry  had 
reason  to  fear  the  establishment  of  Strongbow  as  an  inde- 
pendent monarch.  To  prevent  such  a  result,  Henry  visited 
Ireland  in  person  (A.D.  1172),  and  received  the  homage  of 
^he  greater  part  of  the  petty  sovereigns,  who  shared  the  coon- 
try  between  them.  He  would  probably  have  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  prevented  much  of  the  misery 
produced  by  its  imperfect  subjugation,  had  he  not  been 
forced  to  return  to  England,  where  his  authority  was  me- 
.naced  by  new  and  formidable  dangers. 

The  success  of  the  Lombard  league  against  the  emperor 
Frederic,  had  secured  Pope  Alexander's  power  in  Italy ; 
and  confident  in  his  strength,  he  summoned  the  English 
monarch  to  render  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Becket. 
Henry  at  first  resisted ;  but  his  queen,  who  deemed  that  she 
was  not  treated  with  the  respect  deserved  by  the  valuable 
dowry  she  had  brought,  had  instigated  her  sons  to  rebel 
against  their  father,  and  in  that  age  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  hope  for  success  if  the 
rebels  fought  under  the  sanction  of  religion.  He  submitted 
to  all  the  papal  demands,  promising  to  support  two  hundred 
knights  for  the  defence  of  Palestine,  to  take  the  cross 
in  person,  to  restore  its  ancient  domains  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  not  to  impede  appeals  from  the  English 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome.  He  even  submitted  to  be 
whipped  by  monks  before  the  tomb  of  Becket,  to  expiate 
his  involuntary  share  in  the  archbishop's  murder.  The 
remainder  of  Henry's  reign  was  spent  in  constant  struggles 
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with  his  unnatural  sons,  who  were  urged  to  rehel  against 
their  £ither  by  the  ambitious  Eleanor,  and  to  war  against 
each  other  by  their  own  unruly  passions.  Their  misconduct 
brought  do>vn  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave 
(A.D.  1189),  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
whose  deeds  of  bravery  have  made  too  many  forget  that 
be  was  a  bad  son,  a  tyrannical  monarch,  and  a  merciless 
conqueror. 

Louis  YII.  might  well  console  himself  for  the  repeated 
defeats  he  received  from  Henry,  by  reflecting  on  the  shining 
abilities  of  his  son  Philip,  subsequently  sumamed  Augus- 
tus. He  permitted  him  to  be  crowned  during  his  life-time, 
and  being  soon  after  struck  with  mortal  disease,  he  yielded 
to  the  stroke  of  death,  with  full  confidence  that  his  successor 
would  maintain  the  ancient  glory  of  France. 

But  before  Louis  and  Henrj  had  descended  to  the  tomb, 
pope  Alexander  had  completely  triumphed  over  Frederic, 
and  compelled  the  emperor  not  only  to  hold  his  stirrup,  but 
to  lead  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  The  city  of  Venice,  which 
had  steadily  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  was  the 
scene  of  Frederic's  degradation.  In  order  to  recompense 
the  fidelity  of  the  Venetians,  and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  triumph,  the  pope  instituted  an 
annual  ceremony  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  was  conferred  on  the  Venetian  republic.  In  a  public 
assembly,  he  presented  a  ring  to  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
saying,  "  Receive  this  ring  as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty 
over  the  sea ;  you  and  your  successors  shall  annually  es- 
pouse the  Adriatic,  that  posterity  may  know  the  sea  to  be 
yours  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  owes  the  same  sub- 
mission to  your  republic  that  a  wife  does  to  her  husband." 

After  the  peace  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  had 
been  ratified,  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  met  at  the  Lateran,  for  Rome 
had  now  returned  to  obedience  (A.D.  1179),  and  enacted 
some  usefal  laws  for  the  better  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical 
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discipline.  But  It  is  unfortunately  more  memorable  for 
haying  excommunicated  the  Albigenses,  and  granted  to 
tliose  who  took  up  arms  against  heretics  the  same  indnl-* 
gences  as  to  those  who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  have  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  controversy ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  therefore  cruelly  persecuted.  Cardinal  d'Albano,  abbot 
of  Clarivaux,  had  the  unenviable  distinction  of  leading  the 
first  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (A.D.  1181),  which, 
though  not  so  sanguxaary  as  the  subsequent  wars  against 
this  unfortunate  people,  was  equally  remarkable  for  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  ecclesiastical  persecutors. 

Pope  Alexander  died  soon  after  his  complete  re-establisln 
ment  of  the  pontifical  power  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Lucius 
IV.  who,  after  a  brief  reign,  made  way  for  Urban  III.  The 
emperor  Frederic  was  still  the  object  of  papal  jealousy  ;  he 
procured  for  his  son  Henry  the  hand  of  the  heiress  to  the 
king  of  Sicily,  at  which  Urban  was  so  offended  and  alarmed, 
that  he  was  about  to  commence  again  the  war  of  excommu- 
nications, when  his  death  (A.D.  1187)  prevented  the  inter- 
ruption of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem  directed  the  attention  of  the  arms  of  Christendom 
once  more  to  the  East. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Third  Crmade,  and  its  Restdts.     The  Persecution 

of  the  Albigenses, 

(From  A.D.  1189  to  A.D.  1218.) 

When  Philip  Augustus  ascended  the  throne  of  Fnmoe 
(A.D.  1180),  he  found  the  king  of  England  in  possessioii 
of  the  best  northern  prpvinces,  as  duke  of  Normandy, 
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the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Loire,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ocean,  in  right  of  his  queen* 
Fortunately  for  Philip,  the  sons  of  Henry,  by  their  frequent 
rebellions  prerented  the  English  monarch  from  consolidating 
fais  power.  Richard,  who  became  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry,  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  Philip,  under  the  pretence  of  having  been  deprived  of 
his  betrothed  wife,  the  princess  Alice  of  .France,  by  the 
cautious  jealousy  or  the  illicit  passion  of  his  father.  The 
pope,  anxious  to  engage  both  in  a  new  crusade,  zealously 
exerted  himself  to  restore  peace  between  the  rival  sovereigns* 
and  both  consented  to  take  the  cross;  but  scarcely  had  they 
agreed  to  a  truce,  when  Henry's  sons  were  again  induced 
to  Taise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  the  English  monarch, 
worn  out  by  repeated  vexations,  died,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  of  a  broken  heart  ( A.D.  1 1 89).  Scarcely  had  he  been 
laid  in  his  grave,  when  the  hollow  friendship  between  Ri- 
chard and  Philip  was  abruptly  terminated,  and  they  began 
henceforth  to  regard  each  other  with  jealous  hostility. 

But  while  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  forgetful  of 
iheir  vows,  had  engaged  in  mutual  war,  the  emperor 
Frederic  was  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  gallant 
army  of  Germans.  The  march  through  Hungary  was 
effected  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Servians  and  Bulgarians  was  easily  overcome ;  but  when 
the  pilgrims  entered  the  Greek  empire,  they  found  its  sove« 
reign  obstinately  determined  to  resist  their  passage.  Isaac 
Angelus,  who  then  ruled  at  Constantinople,  was  the  dupe 
of  a  mad  monk,  named  Dositheus,  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  patriarch.  This  fanatic  pretended  to  have 
learned  by  revelation  that  the  efforts  of  the  crusaders  would 
be  directed  against  the  Greeks  rather  than  the  Turks,  and 
thus  induced  Isaac  to  declare  war  against  Frederic.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  German  arms  soon  forced  th^ 
Byzantine  emperor  to  seek  an  accommodation ;  but  the  delay 
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he  Imd  occasioned,  ^^evented  the  cmaaders  &om  ixiteriog 
Asia  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

Early  in  March  (A.D  1190),  Frederic  crossed  the  stnut8» 
ai)d  entered  the  Turkish  territories  with  an  army  of  eighty** 
two  thousand  fighting  men.  Their  march,  like  that  of  their 
predecessors,  was  harassed  hy  the  incessant  attacks  of  th/e 
Turkish  light  cavalry ;  famine  compelled  the  knights  to 
slaughter  their  horses  for  food ;  treacherous  guides  led 
them  through  dangerous  passes  beset  hy  the  enemy,  and  the 
faithless  Greeks  broke  the  treaty  that  had  stipulated  a 
supply  for  their  wants.  Still  the  gallant  old  emperor  per<^ 
severed  ;  he  defeated  the  Turks  wherever  they  ventured  to 
make  a  stand,  and  captured  the  city  of  Iconium.  Unfortu- 
natdy  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphs,  the  army  of  the  cm* 
saders  was  deprived  of  its  chief;  Frederic  was  imfortunatelj 
drowned  in  a  little  stream  near  the  city  of  Seleucia,  and  his 
followers  felt  that  with  him  their  hopes  of  success  had  de- 
parted* Still  the  Germans  advanced  to  Autioch,  but  when 
they  had  reached  that  city,  a  great  number,  forgetful  of  their 
vows,  returned  home ;  the  remainder,  under  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  joined  the  Christian  army  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Acre. 

The  zeal  for  a  crusade  manifested  itself  in  England,  as 
it  had  done  in  other  countries,  by  a  fierce  persecu* 
tion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  massacred  without  mercy  in 
York,  in  Norwich,  and  in  London  ;  but  the  prompt  inter* 
ference  of  the  government  put  an  end  to  these  excesses. 
After  many  delays,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  united 
their  forces  on  the  plains  of  Yezeiay,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  mutually  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
each  other's  dominions.  The  French  marched  to  embark  at 
Genoa,  the  English  took  the  road  to  Marseilles;  after 
encountering  a  perilous  navigation,  they  again  united  their 
forces  in  the  harbour  of  Messina.  A  quarrel  between  the 
English  and  the  Sicilians,  which  led  to  the  storming  of  the 
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city  af  Messina,  was  followed  by  the  first  borst  of  open  anv* 
mosity  between  Philip  and  Richard ;  the  latter  not  only  re^ 
fused  to  marry  the  princess  Alice,  but  made  proposals  to  Be-* 
xengaria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Navarre,  to  whom  he  was 
subsequently  united.  The  payment  of  ten  thousand  marks 
of  silver  reconciled  Philip  to  this  insult.  On  the  last  day  of 
March  (A.D.  1191,)  the  French  king  sailed  from  Sidlyi 
and  in  a  fortnight  joined  the  Christian  army  in  Palestine^ 

Richard's  fleet  had  a  less  prosperous  voyage ;  it  was  dia* 
persed  by  a  storm,  and  part  of  it  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  then  ruled  by  the  usurper,  Isaac  Comnenus,  an 
exile  from  Constantinople.  ^  With  the  usual  perfldy  of  the 
Greeks,  Isaac  plundered  the  knights,  whom  the  tempest 
had  placed  in  his  power ;  but  their  avenger  was  at  hand. 
Richard  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  having 
effected  a  landing,  easily  defeated  the  Cypriotes.  He  did 
not  relax  from  his  exertions  until  he  had  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  island,  the  government  of  which  he  entrusted 
to  two  English  knights,  commanding  them  to  supply  his 
army  with  provision  while  it  should  be  engaged  in  Pa- 
lestine. 

While  Richard  was  thus  occupied,  the  Christian  army 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  or  as  it  is  now  called, 
Acre,  was  in  turn  besieged  by  Saladin,  who  intercepted 
their  convoys,  cut  off  stragglers,  and  harassed  the  camp  by 
incessant  attacks.  The  arrival  of  the  English  king  was 
therefore  hailed  with  the  utmost  delight  by  the  crusaders,  a 
circumstance  that  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  the  jealousy 
of  his  rival  Philip.  A  fresh  source  of  hostility  between 
them  arose  from  the  rival  claims  of  Conrad,  marquis 
of  Montferrat,  and  Guy  de  Lusignan,  to  the  empty  title  of 
king  of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  was  supported  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  by  many  whom  his  valour  and  wisdom  had 
inspired  with  respect;  Guy  had  on  his  side  the  Syrian 
barons,  who  dreaded  Conrad's  firmness,  and  Richard,  who 
seems  to  have  pitied  his  weakness.     From  the  time  of  the 
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Bomal  of  the  EngUsh  axmy,  tlie  aiegpe  of  Acre  was  lo 
yigorously  prosecuted,  tliat  the  town  was  ao<m  foreed  t^ 
surrender  ;  but  this  event  was  the  signal  for  fresh  diaeosd^ 
aiid  Philip  soon  declared  his  determination  of  retHzniDg^ 
home. 

Richard's  romantic  career  in  Palestine,  his  deeds  f^ 
daring  valour,  and  we  reluctantly  add,  of  atrocious  cru- 
elty, and  the  jealousy  of  his  associates  which  rendered 
his  victories  fruitless,  need  not  be  recorded  here ;  they 
left  no  trace  behind  them  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  his 
exploits  were  admired  and  forgotten.  After  having  wasted 
his  efforts  in  vain,  Bichard  having  concluded  peace  witli. 
Saladin  on  terms  more  favourable  than  the  Christians 
had  a  right  to  expect,  quitted  Palestine,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  sixteen  months,  on  his  return  to  Europe. 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  monarchs  in  this  Crusade,  is  too  striking  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  Saladin  eagerly  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  showing  courtesy  to  the  Christian 
sovereigns  ;  he  was  mild  and  merciful  to  his  captives,  never 
permitting  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  except  when  driven  to 
retaliation  by  the  bigotry  of  the  merciless  crusaders  ;  above 
all^  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  ready 
to  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  his  promises.  Philip 
Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  mean,  treacherous  and 
perfidious ;  ready  to  violate  the  most  solemn  agreements  to 
gratify  his  paltry  jealousy,  or  his  sordid  thirst  for  gain. 
English  Richard  was  on  the  whole  a  moxe  estimable  cha* 
Tacter,  but  he  has  little  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero; 
he  doubtless  possessed  great  courage  as  a  soldier,  but  he  had 
no  skill  as  a  commander ;  he  was  a  brutal  conqueror,  for  he 
put  his  prisoners  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  sanctioned  the 
most  savage  indignities  to  their  lifeless  bodies.  His  genem- 
nty  has  been  sometimes  lauded,  but  assuredly  such  an 
honourable  name  belongs  not  to  the  hivish  profusion  in 
which  he  indulged,  merdy  to  gratify  his  vanity.    FinaUy, 
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ht  was  ike  slaTe  of  TUire|^lated  passions,  and  was  never 
diverted  from  any  project,  howerer  wiM  or  injorions,  that 
fais  eapricioits  temper  suggested  *. 

Saladin  died  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders, 
universally  regretted  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia,  and 
even  by  his  Christian  subjects  in  Asia  and  Syria,  to  whom 
he  had  accorded  the  benefit  of  an  enlightened  toleration, 
which  for  many  ages  alter  was  a  blessing  nnknowi^  in 
Surope  f,  Richard,  after  a  harassing  voyage,  was  ship- 
wrecked between  Venice  and  Aquileia :  his  route  home*- 
wards  lay  through  the  territories  of  his  enemy,  the  duke  of 
Austria,  whom,  with  his  characteristic  pride,  he  had  grie* 
vously  insulted  in  Palestine.  Near  Vienna  he  was  be- 
trayed by  the  imprudence  of  his  servants,  and  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  prison.  The  emperor  Henry,  tihe 
unworthy  son  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  demanded  the  royal 
captive  from  his  vassal,  and  having  obtained  possession  of 
such  a  prisoner,  tried  how  he  might  derive  the  utmost 

*  Kichard  has  been  generally  accused  by  the  continental  writers,  of 
having  procured  the  murder  of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  when 
the  crusaders  had  resolved  to  make  him  king  of  Jerusalem.  Two 
assassins  slew  Conrad  in  the  streets  of  Tyre ;  they  were  Ishmaelans, 
subject  to  **  the  old  man  of  the  mountain/'  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  instigated  by  their  own  Grand  Master,  by  king  Richard,  or 
by  Saladin.  The  last  supposition  is  untenable,  not  merely  because 
Saladin's  character  is  inconsistent  with  it,  but  because  the  event  was 
ii4i>^<>QB  to  the  Sultan's  interests,  as  it  removed  the  cause  of  disumon 
in  the  Christian  camp.  Richard  is  accused,  not  only  by  the  French 
and  German,  but  also  by  the  cotemporary  Arabian  historians ;  and  the 
documents  produced  in  his  defence  by  the  English  historians,  (pre« 
tended  letters  from  the  Sheikh  al  Jebal)  are  undoubtedly  forgeries. 
Still  we  hesitate  to  accuse  him  directly  of  the  crime,  because  the  Chief 
of  the  Asaassias  had  been  insulted  and  ii^ured  by  Conrad,  and  might 
therefore  have  taken  vengeance  on  him  without  waiting  for  aay 
suggestion  from  the  king  of  England. 

t  Saladin's  life  having  been  recently  published,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  collect  here,  the  anecdotes  illustrating  his  many  virtues  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  oriental  historians* 
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'advantages  from  him  in  tl^e  shape  of  ransom.  John,  the 
unnatural  brother  of  Richard,  and  Philip  of  France,  made 
great  offers  to  the  emperor  on  the  condition  of  his  detahi'* 
ing  the  English  monarch  in  person  for  the  remainder  of  h£s 
life ;  on  the  other  hand,  deputies  from  England  proffered 
large  sums  for  the  deliverance  of  a  monarch,  whom  the  fame 
of  his  exploits  had  rendered  popular.  After  much  disgraceful 
chaffering  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  the  terms  of  Richard's 
ransom  were  arranged,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March  (A.D.  1194,)  landed  in  England. 

Philip  and  John  had  entered  into  an  alliance,  by  which 
the  latter  had  agreed  to  betray  Normandy  to  the  French 
Icing,  on  condition  of  being  secured  in  the  rest  of  his 
brother's  dominions ;  but  the  news  of  Richard's  liberation 
alarmed  John,  he  resolved  to  purchase  pardon  by  a  new  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  massacred  the  French  garrison  of  the 
city  of  Evreux,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
ally.  Richard  did  not  refuse  his  brother  forgiveness,  but 
he  never  confided  to  him  any  important  command ;  he  was 
more  eager  to  be  revenged  on  Philip,  but  the  war  between 
these  Tival  monarchs  was  confined  to  desultory  skirmishes 
that  produced  no  permanent  result.  At  length  Richard, 
while  besieging  a  petty  castle  belonging  to  one  of  his  vassals, 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow.  The 
unskilfulnessof  the  surgeon,  added  to  the  monarch's  intem- 
perance, produced  mortification,  and  Richard  expired  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  (A.D.  1199,)  a  victim  to  his  capricious 
passions. 

The  accession  of  Innocent  III.  to  the  papacy,  produced 
an  important  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Europe, 
Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  elected  by  an  unusual 
fkvour  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  enjoying  the  fame  at  once 
of  great  sanctity  and  extensive  knowledge,  he  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne  at  a  moment  when  every  thing  abroad  and 
at  home  favoured  his  ambition.  The  Roman  citizens, 
weary  of  their  phantom  of  a  republic,  eageriy  yielded  them- 
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selves  subjects  to  the  pope ;  their  example  was  imitated  in 
ihe  other  towns  that  were  deemed  part  of  the  papal  domi** 
luonsy  and  the  cities  of  Tuscany  besought  Innocent's 
patronage.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  (A.D. 
1197)9  who  left  behind  him  only  one  son,  Frederic,  a  cMkL 
but  two  years  old,  exposed  Germany  to  the  evils  of  a 
disputed  succession,  one  party  supporting  Frederic,  duke  of 
Suabia,  the  other  Otho,  duke  of  Brunswick.  Innocent, 
like  his  predecessors,  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  family  of 
Hohenstauffen,  and  he  therefore  zealously  exerted  himself 
in  isLVoui  of  Otho.  He  was  supported  by  John,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  England,  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  Geoffirey. 
J3ut  Innocent  found  that  excommunications  were  not  such 
formidable  weapons  as  they  once  had  been ;  Philip  Augus- 
tus for  some  time  braved  the  resentment  of  the  pope,  both 
by  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Suabia,  and 
discarding  his  queen ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  some  of 
his  vassals  were  seeking  pretexts  for  revolt,  he  yielded  the 
latter  point,  and  consented  to  take  back  Ingelburga. 

While  Christendom  was  thus  agitated,  its  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  new  crusade,  preached  by  Foulk,  a 
fianatic  priest  of  Nouilly,  in  France,  and  conducted  by 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  (A.D.  1202).  Little  interest 
was  taken  in  this  expedition  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  or  the 
European  sovereigns,  and  the  conduct  of  the  crusaders 
showed  that  religious  zeal  had  ceased  to  be  their  predomi- 
nant motive.  Warned  by  the  numerous  calamities  that  had 
wasted  the  armies  that  had  gone  by  land,  they,  sought  the 
means  of  transport  by  sea  from  the  republic  of  Venice.  The 
crusaders  were  unable  to  pay  the  sUm  demanded  for  their 
passage,  but  instead  of  money  they  offered  to  conquer  for 
the  Venetians  the  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia.  This  offer  was 
accepted,  and  in  spite  of  the  pope's  urgent  prohibitions,  the 
first  labour  of  these  crusaders  was  the  conquest  of  a  Christ- 
ian city.     Having  besought  pardon  for  this  deviation  from 
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Innoeenty  they  ioiinediately  proceeded  to  a  new  aad  SMie 
striking  inconsutency.  They  resolved  to  lesUnne  Alexis 
Comneims  and  his  father  Isaac  to  the  throne  of  Constanti* 
nople  for  a  stipulated  sum,  and  leaving  the  Turks  in  quiet 
possession  of  Palestine,  directed  their  efforts  against  the 
Ghreek  empire.  Isaac  was  easily  restored  hy  the  aid  of  tha 
Latins,  hut  he  found  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  sum 
he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  their  services.  The  crusaders  in 
the  mean  tkne  quartered  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  where  their  insolence  and  their  depreda- 
tions rendered  them  at  once  feared  and  detested.  Isaac 
died  soon  after  his  restoration,  leaving  to  his  son  Alexis  a 
throne  equally  m  danger  from  his  subjects  and  his  allies* 

The  severe  taxes  imposed  by  Alexis,  and  the  depredations 
of  his  Latin  auxiliaries,  so  irritated  the  Greeks,  that  they 
revolted  against  the  emperor,  and  raised  to  the  Ihrone  hia 
eonsin  Ducas,  commonly  called  Mourzufle,  a  name,  whiclii 
in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Byzantium,  described  his  heavy 
eye-brows.  Mourzufle,  prodtimed  emperor  by  the  popu- 
lace, strangled  the  unfortunate  Alexis  with  his  own  hand% 
and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  defence  against  the 
▼engeance  of  the  crusaders.  But  he  was  feebly  supported 
by  his  subjects^  and  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  Byzantines  endured  all  the  miseries 
that  a  licentious  soldiery  could  inflict ;  all  the  crimes,  to 
which  rapine  and  lust  could  stimulate,  were  perpetrated  by 
die  crusaders.  Many  noble  works  of  ancient  art,  and  many 
precious  manuscripts,  were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  cru- 
saders, most  of  whom  professedly  despised  learning  and 
science. 

The  victorious  crusaders  divided  the  Greek  dominioBS 
between  them  ;  a  fourth  part  was  assigned  to  Baldwin,  who 
had  been  elected  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  Venetians 
aequired  Candia  and  the  Morea,  while  several  adventorous 
barons  founded  snuill  principalities  in  Greece.  Two  Gsa- 
cian  princes  established  themselves  in  naziow  tenitoriflS 
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found  Nke  and  Trebezond,  dignifying  their  petty  pitmnces 
with  the  title  of  empire  ;  a  tMxd  maintained  his  independ- 
ence in  the  mountains  of  Epirus.  The  Latins  kept  posses* 
«ion  of  Constantinople  for  nearly  half  a  century,  but  it  was 
finally  wrested  frora  them,  and  the  Greek  empire  re- 
establi^ed. 

Tnnocent  was  by  no  means  displeased  with  the  crusadexs 
ioY  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Holy  See  over  the  Eastern  churches ;  he 
replied  with  great  prudenee  and  dignity  to  the  letters  in 
whkh  Baldwin  announcedhis  election,  recommending  several 
exodlent  measures  to  the  new  monarch  for  consolidating  hfs 
authority.  Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  gained  by  the 
pope :  the  Frenchmonareh  sanctioned  the  crusade  undertaken 
against  the  Albigenses  (A.D.  1208),  and  Otho  was  unani- 
mously invited  to  assume  the  empire  after  the  assassinatioli 
of  the  duke  of  Suabia.  But  Otho  had  scarcely  received  the 
knperial  crown  from  Innocent,  when  his  determination  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  empire  against  ^e  usurpations  of 
the  Holy  See,  involf ed*him  in  a  war  with  his  former  zea- 
lous protector.  Innocent  excommunicated  Otho,  released 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  declared  himself 
the  supporter  of  the  claims  of  Frederic,  which  he  had  be^i 
the  first  to  set  aside,  summoned  the  electors  to  proclaim  that 
young  prince  emperor,  and  invited  to  his  aid  all  the  princes 
who  were  enemies  of  the  sovereign,  whose  cause  ambition 
had  induced  him  to  advocate  during  ten  years,  and  which 
the  same  ambition  now  led  him  to  oppose.  Otho  boldly 
prepared  to  meet  the  stonn ;  having  subdued  the  chief  of  the 
discontented  princes  in  Germany,  he  marched,  aided  by  the 
forces  of  his  imcle  John,  king  of  England,  against  his  most 
inveterate  enemy,  Philip  Augustus.  The  hostile  armies 
oieountered  each  other  at  the  bridge  of  Ro vines.  After  a 
protracted  but  not  very  sanguinary  battle,  Otho  was 
defeated  (A.D.  1213),  and  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
make  head  against  hk  rival.     Finding  that  the  svperiority 
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of  Frederic  was  complete,  Otbo  retired  to  his  hereditary 
■staie  of  Branswick,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
4ino8tentatious  devotion. 

The  vengeance  of  Innocent  extended  from  Otho  to  his 
billies,  and  he  was  especially  furious  against  John,  with 
whom  he  had  already  an  angry  controversy,  respecting  the 
presentation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  dwell  upon  this  period,  the  most  calamitous  and  Ais^ 
graceful  in  English  history.  John  by  his  cowardice  and  mis- 
conduct had  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  continental  domi- 
nions belonging  to  his  family ;  his  tyranny  alienated  from 
him  the  affections  of  the  English  barons ;  his  riotous  debaucb- 
erieshad  exhausted  his  exchequer;  and  his  murder  of  his 
nephew,  Arthur,  had  rendered  his  name  odious  throughout 
•Christendom.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  not 
jfor  his  crimes,  but  for  almost  the  only  virtuous  action  of  his 
life,  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  independence 
of  England,  and  Innocent  actually  pretended  to  bestow  the 
realm  of  England  upon  Philip  Augustus  (A.  D.  121S). 
This  was  a  stroke  of  policy  as  unexpected  as  it  was  refined ; 
when  Innocent,  a  few  years  before,  had  interfered  as  medi- 
ator between  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip  in 
the  full  career  of  success  had  rejected  his  mediation,  denying 
the  pope's  right  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of  princes,  or  to 
prevent  him  from  punishing  a  guilty  vassal ;  but  now,  in- 
fluenced by  ambition,  he  virtually  acknowledged  the  pon- 
tiff's right  to  bestow  crowns  at  his  pleasure,  and  thus  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself. 

John's  baseness  made  the  pope's  success  complete ; 
affrighted  by  the  extensive  preparations  of  Philip,  he  hum- 
bled himself  before  the  papal  legate,  received  Langton  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pardoned  the  prelates  who  had 
rebelled  against  him,  permitted  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
strange  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  king  kneeling  at  the 
throne  of  a  haughty  legate,  performing  liege  homage  as  to 
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his  feudal  lord,  and  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a 
pledge  of  his  faith.  The  insolent  legate  trampled  the 
money  under  his  feet,  retained  possession  of  John's  crown 
and  sceptre  for  five  days,  and  then  restored  them  as  a  hoon 
from  the  supreme  pontiff.  John  was  taken  under  the  pope's 
especial  protection,  and  Philip  was  forbidden  to  attack  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  Church. 

The  English  barons  had  long  hated,  they  now  despised 
their  tyrant.  To  secure  their  privileges  from  his  despotism, 
they  levied  a  powerful  army  and  were  joined  by  Stephen 
Laogton,  who  had  become  a  prelate  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
patriot.  Deserted  on  every  side,  John  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  his  subjects;  and  Magna  Chabta,  the 
great  foundation  of  British  liberty,  was  extorted  from  him 
in  the  field  of  Runnymede,  near  Windsor.  But  John,  a9 
treacherous  as  he  was  cowardly,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who 
declared  the  Charter  null  and  void,  forbidding  its  observ- 
ance under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  barons  imme* 
diately  offered  their  allegiance  to  Louis,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  papal  prohibition, 
recalled  his  son  from  the  Albigensian  war,  to  invade  Eng- 
land. The  young  prince  on  his  arrival  was  received  with 
joy  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  nobility,  and  solemnly 
crowned  in  London.  Innocent,  while  preparing  a  new 
array  of  excommunications,  died  at  Rome  (A.  D.  1216), 
leaving  behind  him  the  fame  of  having  accomplished  greater 
designs,  and  caused  more  blood  to  be  shed  in  the  field,  and 
on  the  scaffold,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  John  soon 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  the  English  barons,  learning 
that  Louis  was  inclined  to  deal  treacherously  towards  them, 
gradually  acknowledged  the  claims  of  prince  Henry,  the  son 
of  their  deceased  monarch.  Louis,  menaced  by  pope  Hono* 
rius,  deserted  by  his  father,  and  defeated  severely  at  Lin- 
coln, at  last  consented  to  abandon  the  crown  of  England 
(A.  D.  1217),  and  having  stipulated  for  the  security  of  his 
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partisans,  letarned  home,  with  more  honour  than  usaaJty 
attends  a  yanquished  invader. 

To  prevent  interrupting  the  narratiYe  of  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  ^e  history  of  the  cmsade  against  the 
Albigenses  has  been  deferred,  until  the  account  of  John'e 
inglorious  career  was  completed.  Before  entering  on  the 
Albigensian  persecutions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
preliminary  account  of  the  state  of  Southern  France.  At  the 
accession  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  part  of  France  possessed 
by  its  titular  king  was  inferior  in  extent  and  power  to  the 
Germanic  provinces  of  liorraine  and  Burgundy  on  the  east, 
the  Anglican  dominions  on  the  west,  and  the  province  of 
Provence,  Langnedoc  and  Catalonia  in  the  south,  whidi 
depended  upon  the  king  of  Arragon.  A  fortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  rather  than  his  own  abilities  enabled 
Philip  Augustus  to  acquire  half  of  Anglican  France,  Aqm- 
taine  being  almost  the  only  province  retained  by  the  English, 
bnt  he  had  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  similar  trinmph  over  the 
king  of  Arragon.  The  southern  provinces  of  France  were 
inhabited  by  an  enlightened  industrious  race,  attached 
equally  to  literature  and  commerce,  whose  language,  the 
Provencal,  was  at  that  period  the  most  refined  and  cuhi- 
vated  in  Europe.  A  religious  reformation  was  natorally 
commenced  by  an  intellectual  people,  disgusted  by  the 
vices  of  a  profligate  clergy,  and  shocked  by  the  superstitions 
which  surrounding  ignorance  had  produced,  and  pontifical 
craft  encouraged.  The  ''pateMns,"  as  the  reforming 
preachers  were  called,  distinguished  themselves  by  a  r^;id 
parity  of  life,  a  simplicity  of  doctrine,  and  a  disr^aid  ef 
^endid  ceremonials,  which  were  poweilully  contrasted 
with  the  luxury  of  the  Romish  dignitaries,  the  difficnltiee  ef 
transubstantiation,  and  the  pride,  pomp,  and  dreamstanoe 
displayed  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  the  popes  were  contented  to  regard  the  **  pate'rins"  m  a 
new  order  of  monks,  whose  efforts  tended  to  increaae  Uie 
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mozal  purity  of  the  people,  without  endangering  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  Innocent  III.  was  less  tolerant ;  while  his 
political  intrigues  filled  Europe  with  puhUc  wars,  and  con* 
ynlsed  every  Christian  kingdom,  his  active  mind  was  em- 
ployed in  enforcing  strict  uniformity  of  opinion  even  on  the 
most  trifling  points,  and  crushing  all  independence  of  mind, 
and  every  exertion  of  the  faculty  of  thought  in  religious 
matters.  He  was  hurried  onward  to  this  fatal  resolution  by 
the  zeal  of  the  Albigensian  missionaries,  who  were  spreading 
Iheir  doctrines  through  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy,  with  so 
much  success,  that  if  they  did  not  meet  a  speedy  check  it 
seemed  ]^bable  that  they  would  soon  become  too  powerful 
lor  the  Church.  To  secure  supporters  in  the  in&mous 
scheme  he  had  formed  &>r  the  suppression  of  heresy,  he 
dedaxed  that  the  goods  of  detected  heretics,  should  be  for« 
Unted  to  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  punished ;  and  as  if 
avarice  by  itself  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  powerful  mo* 
tive,  he  excommunicated  all  who  refused  to  profit  by  this 
sweeping  act  of  confiscation. 

Raymond  YI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  unwilling  to  engage 
in  a  doubtful  war  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  and 
still  more  reluctant  to  permit  a  catholic  army,  levied  by 
Castelnau  the  papal  legate,  among  his  enemies,  to  enter  his 
territories.  Peter  de  Castelnau,  enraged  at  his  hesitation, 
fulminated  an  edict  of  excommunication  against  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  obtained  from 
the  pope  a  confirmation  of  his  sentence  (A.  D.  1267).  Soob 
afterwards,  Castelnau  was  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse, 
whom  he  had  insulted,  and  Innocent  immediately  directing 
his  vengeance  against  Raymond,  who  was  wholly  innocent) 
3iot  only  excommunicated  him  afresh,  but  preached  a  crusade 
against  his  dominions.  The  papal  emissaries  had  little 
success  with  Philip  Augustus,  who  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  war  with  John  and  the  emperor  Otho,  to  attend  to  eccle* 
siastical  affairs ;  but  they  procured  the  aid  of  the  monks  of 
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Citeaux,  who  preached  this  new  eruBade  with  more  aeal 
than  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Foulk  of  Nouilly  had  shewn 
against  the  Mohammedans. 

But  Innocent  not  only  granted  ^  those  who  bore  arms 
against  the  Albigenses,  greater  indulgencies  than  had  been 
conceded  to  those  who  senred  in  Palestine ;  he  founded  in 
Languedoc,  a  new  monastic  order,  placed  uinder  the  superiu'* 
tendence  of  a  Spanish  bigot  named  Dominic,  and  nick- 
named a  Saint,  whose  object  should  be  the  inquiring  out 
and  punishing  of  heresy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition. 

An  army  of  fanatics  was  soon  levied,  for  superstition  and 
the  hopes  of  plunder  were  powerful  motives  among  the  ig- 
norant population,  in  the  provinces  surrounding  Languedoc ; 
but  many  of  superior  rank  rendered  themselves  infamous 
by  joining  in  this  expedition,  amongst  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was,  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
shared  with  the  papal  legate,  Arnold  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the 
command  of  the  catholic  forces.  On  the  approach  of  these 
formidable  enemies,  Raymond  made  every  effort  to  avert 
the  coming  danger,  by  offers  of  submission,  but  he  humbled 
himself  in  vain  (A.D.  1209).  The  ferocious  bands  burst 
into  the  devoted  territories  of  the  Albigenses,  and  converted 
their  smiling  fields  into  a  desert.  It  would  require  a  vo- 
lume to  describe  a  portion  of  the  horrors  inflicted  by  their 
ferocity  and  fanaticism ;  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not 
supply  a  parallel  to  the  massacres,  tlie  devastations,  and 
the  cruelties  of  the  crusaders.  Catholics  suffered  as  well  as 
heretics :  "  kill  all  !**  exclaimed  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  when 
asked  how  the  orthodox  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
guilty :  "  kill  all !  God  will  know  how  to  distinguish  those 
that  belong  to  him."  Fifteen  thousand  victims  were 
slaughtered  at  the  storming  of  Beziers^  without  glutting  the 
thurst  of  the  crusaders  for  blood.  The  most  illustrious  of 
the  prisoners  were  burned  alive,  while  the  crowds  of  clergy 
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tiHit:  aeoovikpakikd  Monifbrt's  army  surroiitided  the  burning 
pike,  siilgmg  songs  of  triumph  that  were  at  once  an  Insult 
to  the  victims^  and  an  outrage  to  the  God  of  heaven. 

It  wouM  be  unjust  ta  throw  the  blame  of  these  horrors 
on  the  ignorant  hordes  engaged  in  their  perpetration ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  crusaders  sincerely  believed  that  they 
were  performing  an  acceptable  service  to  God  by  destroy- 
ing his  enemies,  and  whenever  they  felt  an  emotion  of  pity 
they  deemed  themselves  guilty  of  a  crime  to  be  atoned  for 
by  confession  and  penance.  But  there  was  more  cold  cal- 
culation and  self-interest  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks  of 
(Diteattx  ;  they  found  that  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  was  a 
profitable  trade,  and  they  continued  it,  after  the  suspected 
countries  had  been  subdued,  peace  granted  to  the  princes, 
and  protection  to  the  people,  that  had  submitted.  Tn  con- 
sequence of  their  exertions  new  hordes  of  fanatics  were  con- 
tinually poured  into  Languedoc,  and  thus  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  was  compelled  to  persevere  in  war,  and  to  neglect  the 
securing  of  his  conquests.  But  as  these  tumultuous  bands 
returned  home,  at  the  end  of  every  campaign,  Simon  found 
himself  left  only  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  a  po- 
pulation goaded  by  persecution  to  madness.  Revolts  were 
frequent,  new  armies  of  crusaders  were  levied  to  suppress 
them,  and  new  massacres  perpetrated.  The  unfortunate 
count  of  Toulouse  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means^ 
to  conciliate  Innocent,  and  save  his  wretched  subjects  from 
extermination ;  but  the  partisans  of  Montfort,  and  the  monks 
of  Citeaux,  induced  the  pope  to  refuse  him  protection. 
Again  the  war  was  renewed,  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
at  Beziers,  exceeded  those  at  the  storming  of  Lavaur  *.   Thq 


*  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  prejudice,  we  shall  extract  the  ae^ 
count  of  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Lavaur,  from  tb^ 
coteroporary  Catholic  historian,  the  monk  of  Vaux-Cernay.  **  They 
soon  dragged  out  of  the  castle,  Almeric,  lord  of  Montreal,  and  other 
chevaliers,  to  the  number  of  eighty.    Tlie  noble  earl  (De  Montfort) 
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aege  of  Tonlouse  was  the  next  great  eaierprise  of  ihe  cm- 
ftiden,  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the  bishc^  of  that 
dty.  Montfort  was  finally  obliged  to  laiae  the  si^e ;  bat 
Ihe  loss  of  their  great  protector^  the  king  of  Arragon,  who 
was  slain  at  the  batde  of  Mniet  (A.D.  1218X  pnnred  fatal 
to  the  Albigenses,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
discretion  of  their  enemies.  A  general  council  was  assem« 
bled,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  conquered  Proren^als  :  it 
assembled  at  the  Lateran,  on  the  11th  of  November,  A.D» 
1215,  and  was  the  most  nimierons  that  had  ever  met  in 
Christendom.  Besides  fourteen  htmdred  ecclesiastics,  In- 
nocent saw  assembled  round  his  throne,  ambassadors  from 
the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Constantinople,  from  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  Hungary,  Jerusalem,  Cyprosy 
and  Arragon,  and  from  an  immense  number  of  minor  princes 
and  free  cities.  At  this  council  the  domimons  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse  were  transferred  to  Simon  de  Montfort ;  her^ 
tics  were  ordered  to  be  punii^ed  by  the  secular  power ;  and 
an  princes  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  would  extirpate  Mae 
doctrines  in  their  several  dominions. 

The  complete  success  of  the  crusaders  against  the  AIbi* 
genses  led  to  quarrels  between  the  conquerors ;  the  papal 
legate  and  Simon  had  seen  prince  Louis  come  to  take  a 
diare  in  the  war,  with  great  jealousy,  and  could  not  conceal 
their  joy  when  he  left  the  crusade  to  contend  for  the  crown 


immediately  ordered  that  they  should  be  hanged  from  gibbets. 
Scarcely  however  had  AlmeriCf  the  largest  of  them,  been  suspended, 
when  all  the  gibbets  fell  down,  for  in  the  hurry,  they  had  not  been  saf- 
flciently  secured  in  the  ground.  The  earl  seeing  that  this  produced  a 
great  delay,  ordered  that  the  remainder  should  be  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  the  pilgrims  receiving  the  command  with  great  delight,  soon  mas- 
sacred them  on  the  spot  The  lady  of  the  castle,  who  was  the  sister 
of  Almeric,  and  an  execrable  heretic,  was  thrown  into  a  well,  which  was 
then  filled  up  with  stones.  Finally,  our  pilgrims  collected  the  nume- 
rous heretics  that  the  castle  contained,  and  burned  them  alive 
great  joy.»'—PffH  To/.  Cem,  HUt,  AUng,  c.  52. 
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of  England.  Delivered  from  this  formidable  competitor^ 
they  disagreed  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  Raymond's 
partisans  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  his 
cl«ims»  and  even  the  orthodox,  who  had  suffered  almost  as 
severely  as  the  dissidents  from  the  ravages  of  the  adventu- 
rers and  the  tyranny  of  De  Montfort,  embraced  the  cause  of 
tiieir  rightful  sovereign.  The  city  of  Toulouse  opened  its 
gates  to  Hsymond :  a  new  army  of  crusaders  was  raised  to 
besiege  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
tibe  ferocious  Simon  was  slain  in  a  sortie  (A.D.  1218). 
Almerie  de  Montfort,  his  son  and  suceessor,  was  soon  forced 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  had  finally  the  mortification  to  see 
the  territories  his  lather  had  won  by  a  series  of  crimes, 
wrested  firom  his  £imily,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
JFrmee* 

For  some  years  after  Simon  de  Montfort's  death,  the  po« 
litical  af&irs  of  Europe  cease  to  be  remarkable  for  any  tiling 
bat  the  tranquillity  which  seemed  to  be  produced  by  exhaus* 
tion*  Men  were  weary  of  the  numerous  violent  changes 
they  had  witnessed,  and  monarchs  became  disgusted  with 
wars,  in  which  after  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  no 
permanent  effect  was  produced.  Happily  for  the  peace  of 
Chiistendom,  a  new  crusade  offered  employment  to  those 
adventurers  whom  a  long  practice  in  war  had  disqualified 
for  the  pursuits  of  private  life.  This  new  expedition  pro* 
cured  also  some  respite  for  the  imhappy  Albigenses,  but  it 
was  a  delusive  calm ;  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes* 
and  the  persecuted  quitted  their  fiistnesses  in  the  moantaitt* 
to  enjoy  only  a  few  brief  years  of  quiet,  and  then  &U  vic- 
tims to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  avarice  and  fanaticism. 
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CHAPTER  XXV- 

End  of  the  Crusades. — Final  loss  of  the  Holy  Land. 

(From  A.D.  1218  to  A.D.  1292.) 

HoNOBiDS  III.  succeeded  Innocent  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  (A.  D.  1216),  and  though  he  did  not  inherit  all  the 
violence  and  haughtiness  of  that  prelate,  he  did  not  fail  to 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  despotic  spirit.  He  had  been  the  minis* 
ter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  a  circumstance  that  only 
urged  him  to  aggressions  against  his  former  master.  He 
began  by  ordering  him  to  resign  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his 
son,  prince  Henry  ;  and  though  the  death  of  Otho  had  ren* 
dered  Frederic's  claim  to  the  empire  indisputable,  he  re- 
fused  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  coronation  without  the 
emperor's  promising  to  lead  a  new  crusade.  Palestine  was 
now  regarded  as  a  place  of  political  exile,  and  Frederic  II. 
had  grown  so  powerful,  that  Honorius  anxiously  sought 
a  pretext  for  his  banishment.  The  emperor,  descended 
from  Norman  princes,  vowed  that  he  would  deliver  the  Holy 
Land,  with  a  mental  reservation,  that  he  would  choose  his 
own  time  for  performing  his  promise ;  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  submission  of  Germany,  which  he  deemed  of 
more  importance  than  the  recovery  of  Palestine.  Honorius 
entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  issued  his  edicts  to  the 
different  monarchs  of  Europe.  He  commanded  Philip 
Augustus  to  send  no  aid  to  prince  Louis,  then  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  England ;  he  ordered  Louis,  whom  h^ 
excommunicated  every  Sunday,  to  return  home,  and  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  submit  to  the  rightful  heir  of 
England,  Henry  III.;  he  threatened  Theodore  Comnenus, 
who  maintained  the  shadow  of  a  Greek  empire  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  with  ruin,  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  Holy  See ; 
and,  finally,  he  issued  mandates  to  the  princes  and  finee 
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cities  of  Languedoc,  commanding  them  to  expiate  their 
heresies  by  joining  in  a  new  crusade. 

The  possessions  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were 
limited  to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Acre  ;  in  the  latter  place  a 
numerous  army  of  adventurers,  chiefly  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  assembled  (A.  D.  1218),  under  the  guidance  of 
John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  papal 
legate  Pelagius.  It  was  resolved  to  make  Egypt  the 
theatre  of  the  new  war,  for  experience  had  proved  that  the 
possession  of  this  country  was  necessary  to  the  security  of 
Palestine.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  crusaders  were  crowned 
with  success ;  Damietta,  the  key  of  Egypt,  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  Sultan  Kamel;  in  alarm,  offered  favourable 
conditions  of  peace.  John  de  Brienne,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  military  orders,  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 
but  Pelagius,  who  had  taken  his  determination  to  act  the 
part  of  a  general,  threatened  excommunication  against  all 
who  would  not  march  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Cairo.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Christians  advanced  into 
the  interior,  meeting  with  no  interruption  from  the  crafty 
Sultan,  until  they  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  succour* 
Kamel  then  cut  the  reservoirs  and  dykes  of  the  Nile  at  the 
period  of  its  annual  inundation,  and  laid  all  the  plains 
under  water.  Destitute  of  provisions,  unable  to  advance  or 
Mtreat,  the  flood  rising  breast-high  in  their  camp,  nothing 
was  left  to  the  crusaders  but  to  surrender  at  discretion* 
The  Sultan  Kamel  however  generously  granted  them  terms 
of  capitulation,  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  re- 
lieved their  distress  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions. 
With  shame  and  sorrow  the  crusaders  abandoned  Damietta 
(A.  D.  1221),  and  were  constrained  to  confess  that  they 
owed  their  lives  to  Mohammedan  clemency. 

The  death  of  Philip  Augustus  (A.  D.  1223),  who  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 
produced  little  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 
His  successor  Louis  YIII.  at  flrst  pursued  his  father's  wise 
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plan  of  weakening  the  English  influence  in  France,  hat 
yielding  to  the  commands  of  pope  Honorins,  he  made  peaee 
with  Henry  III.,  procured  from  Almeric  de  Montfort  a 
cession  of  his  claims  to  the  country  of  Toulouse,  and 
headed  a  new  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  He  enco«ai>- 
tered  a  fierce  resistance ;  but  just  as  success  begaa  to  da;im. 
on  his  efforts,  the  crusading  army  was  attacked  by  aa  epi* 
demic,  to  whidi  Louis  himself  fell  a  victim  (A*  D«  1296)« 
But  his  widow,  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  acted  as  r^ent 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Louis  IX.,  continued  the 
war  in  Languedoc,  and  the  Provencals  were  finally  sub* 
jected  to  the  despotism  of  the  Frendi  kings,  and  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  delay  of  Frederic  II.  to  imdertake  a  crusade,  and  his 
refasal  to  admit  the  bishops  nominated  by  Uie  pope,  into 
Apulia,  had  nearly  led  to  a  war  between  him  and  HonorioB. 
It  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  but  the  empe* 
ror  found  in  the  new  pontiff,  Gregory  IX.,  a  more  impexioiu 
rival,  and  a  more  vindictive  enemy.  He  excommunicated 
Frederic  for  delaying  his  expedition,  and  soon  after,  learn* 
ing  that  he  had  sailed  (A.  D.  1228),  excommunicated  Urn 
a  second  time  because  he  did  not  wait  for  absolution*. 

*  The  contest  between  Frederic  and  the  pope  was  inconceivably 
ridiculous :  they  exhausted  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  especially  the 
book  of  Revelations,  in  finding  types  and  abusive  epithets  far  each 
other :  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  which  waa  the  better  scold,  b«t  if 
there  be  any  difference,  tbe  advantage  lies  with  Frederic.  Two  le- 
markable  events  in  this  scandalous  controversy  must  be  noticed. 
Gregory  accused  Frederic  of  having  written  a  work  called  "  The  Three 
Impostors,  namely  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed."  The  book  was 
prohibited,  answered,  and  reviled,  without  having  ever  erasted ;  fior 
the  blasphemous  publication  that  appeared  with  that  title  at  a  later 
age,  is  a  stupid  forgery. 

A  priest  in  Paris  who  was  ordered  to  publish  tbe  papal  bull  of  ex- 
communication  against  Frederic,  made  the  following  sensible  speech 
to  his  congregation :  "  My  brethren,  I  am  commanded  to  exconununi* 
cate  the  emperor  Frederic ;  I  do  not  know  the  cause,  I  only  know  thil 
there  have  been  great  qaatrels  and  fierce  hatred  between  him  aad  tfce 
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He  went  &rther:  pushing  hi8  vengeance  to  insanity,  he 
assailed  Frederic  in  Palestine,  arrested  his  success,  fettered 
his  soldiers,  and  even  exhorted  his  army  to  hetray  him* 
Notwithstanding  these  anadiemas,  no  prinoe  ever  suc^ 
ceeded  so  well  in  these  wars  :  though  opposed  by  the 
dei^,  and  &intly  supported  by  the  military  orders,  he 
^compelled  the  Sultan  Kamel  to  sue  for  peace,  and  obtained 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and 
Bidon.  But  Frederic  found  himself  hated  by  those  whon 
he  had  delivered  ;  at  Jerusalem  he  had  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  £6r  no  ecclesiastic  would  perform 
the  ceremony  of  coronation ;  at  Acre  he  received  informa* 
tion  &om  the  Sultan,  that  the  Templars  and  Hospitallera 
had  o£Gered  to  betray  him  to  the  Saracens.  From  Europe 
he  received  intelligence  equally  alarming :  Gregory  had  at- 
tacked Apulia,  commissioned  a  host  <3i  monks  to  preadti  a 
crosade  against  Frederic,  reanimated  the  Lombard  league^ 
levied  subsidies  throughout  Christendom,  and  plowed  John 
de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem*,  at  the  head  of  the 
pontifical  forces.  The  emperor  was  therefore  compelled  to 
leave  Palestine,  and  return  to  protect  his  own  dominions. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Gregory's  rage  when  he  heard 
that  Frederic  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sultan  Kamel ; 
his  enemy,  disengaged  from  the  holy  war,  and  free  from  hit 
vows,  was  about  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  and  there 
was  reason  to  dread  the  result  of  the  contest.  A  circular 
was  sent  to  the  princes  of  Christendom,  denouncmg  the 
late  treaty  as  "  an  atrocious  crime,  which  ought  to  in- 
apire  the  world  with  as  much  astonishment  as   horror.'*' 

pope/  Not  knowing  which  of  the  two  is  in  fauk,  I  excommunicate  as 
fiur  ai  ia  my  power,  whichever  bas  done  the  weaag,  and  I  absoWe  the 
sufferer.*' — The  honest  priest  bewever  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
make  a  public  a-ptAogy  for  his  wit. 

*  Frederic  had  married  John  de  Brienne's  daughter^  the  princess 
Yoland,  and  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  had  been  ceded  to  him  as  her 
marriage  portion ;  bat  the  cession  was  deemed  invalid,  as  it  had  not 
lieen  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
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Ne#  'analJiemas  were  hurled  against  Frederic,  declaring 
his  crown  forfeited,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  because,  as  the  pope  declared,  **  no  one  ought 
to  keep  faith  with  one,  who  was  an  enemy  to  God  and  his 
isaints,  and  had  trampled  upon  the  divine  commandments," 
The  prompt  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  fatal  to  the  papal 
machinations  ;  Frederic  speedily  subdued  his  enemies, 
appeased  the  discords  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins, 
and  won  absolution  by.  his  victories.  (A.  D,  1230.)  But 
peace  between  such  rivals  could  not  be  of  long  continuance ; 
the  cities  of  the  Lombard  league,  animated  by  a  love  of 
liberty,  readily  seized  the  pretext  of  religion  to  war  against 
the  imperial  despotism,  and  Italy  became  the  prey  of  civil 
feuds,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  At  length 
Frederic  having  bestowed  the  island  of  Sardinia  on  his 
jiatural  son,  Gregory,  who  claimed  all  the  islands  in  the 
world  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  once  more  excommunicated 
Frederic,  and  offered  the  imperial  crown  to  Robert  count 
of  Artois,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  France, 

Louis  IX.  had  been  educated  by  his  fanatical  mother  in 
the  principles  of  the  most  intolerant  bigotry ;  during  hi* 
minority  the  ruin  of  the  Albigenses  was  consummated,  the 
Inquisition  established  in  full  force,  and  the  most  inhuman 
edicts  issued  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  His  earliest 
ordinances  were  an  extension  of  these  monstrous  decrees, 
containing  the  most  barbarous  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
Jews  and  heretics.  But  Louis  was  tenacious  of  the  rights 
of  kings,  and  he  therefore  refused  the  offered  crown.  Gre- 
gory finding  his  machinations  of  no  avail,  died  of  a  broken 
heart  (A.  D.  1241)  ;  his  successor  Celestin  IV.  was  hurried 
off  by  disease  before  he  could  be  consecrated,  and  the  Holy 
See  remained  vacant  for  two  years. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  the  English,  commanded  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall, 
made  a  fresh  effort  to  sustain  the  Christians  in  Palestine. 
The  former  was  defeated,  but  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  taking 
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advantage  of  the  terror  which  the  name  of  the  EagHeh 
Richard  still  inspired  in  the  East,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Sultans  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  on  terms  even  more  favour- 
Able  than  those  that  had  been  granted  to  Frederic,  But 
like  the  emperor,  he  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  the 
knights  of  Palestine,  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed 
he  returned  to  Europe.  (A.  D.  1241.) 

Innocent  IV.  having  been  elected  pope,  assembled  a  ge- 
neral council  at  Lyons,  in  which  Frederic  was  once  more  de- 
clared to  be  dethroned,  and  a  crusade  preached  against  him* 
(A.  D.  1245.)  Nor  could  the  pope  be  persuaded  to  relax 
in  his  enmity,  though  a  new  enemy  appeared,  to  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine. 
The  Mongols  or  Moguls,  a  race  more  savage  than  the  Turks, 
had  long  been  subject  to  the  emperors  of  northern  China ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  their  different 
hordes  being  united  under  a  young  prince  named  Tenujim, 
they  threw  off  the  yoke  and  proclaimed  their  leader  emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  This  formidable  con* 
queror  attacked  the  Chinese  empire  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  cavalry,  and  pushed  his  devastations  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yellow  river.  Master  of  an  immense  booty,  he  only 
quitted  China  to  seek  new  conquests.  Central  Asia  was 
speedily  subdued;  he  overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  Tran- 
soxiana,  Khorazm,  and  Persia.  On  one  side  his  armies 
continued  the  war  in  China,  on  the  other  they  swept  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  penetrated  throu^ 
Georgia  to  the  north  of  the  Black  sea,  subdued  the  Crimea, 
laid  waste  a  part  of  Russia,  and  attacked  the  Bulgarians  on 
the  upper  Volga.  The  Khorazmians,  who  had  been  the 
most  potent  of  the  Turkish  sultanies,  fled  before  these 
savage  conquerors,  and  besought  the  sultans  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  to  grant  them  new  habitations ;  they  were  advised 
to  seize  on  Palestine,  and  entering  the  country  they  com- 
menced a  war  of  extermination,  sparing  neither  Christians 
nor  Mohammedans. 
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Hie  Sultan  of  Dfttnascus  joined  the  Latins,  to  «tem  the 
progress  of  these  inyaders ;  their  united  forces  engaged  tbe 
Khorazmians  in  a  battk  that  lasted  two  days,  sad  whkb 
ended  in  the  totid  defeat  of  the  Christiaas  and  their  Syiian 
allies.  The  oonsequence  of  this  dedsire  defeat  iras  the  loss 
«f  all  Palestine,  except  a  few  foitresses  and  cities  on  tiie 
sea- coast. 

Lonis  IX.,  subsequently  called  St.  Louis,  had  gained 
-seyeral  French  provinces  from  the  English,  and  established 
the  royal  power  ov«r  many  of  the  feudatory  princes  who 
had  preserved  independent  authority  ;  but  he  laid  aside  aSL 
these  beneficial  enterpiiEes  to  lead  a  new  crusade,  and  pep- 
severed  in  his  resolution,  though  it  was  opposed  by  his 
fnother,  his  nobles,  and  many  of  the  French  prelates,  and 
though  it  received  little  encouragement  from  Innocent,  who 
was  intent  only  on  the  destruction  of  Frederic.  Having 
entrusted  the  regency  to  his  mother,  Louis  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
where  his  army  wintered.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  (A.  D.  1249)  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  and  landing  his 
forces  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  army,  gained  such  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Mamelukes*,  that  the  garrison  of  Damietta 
abandoned  the  city  and  fled  to  Cairo.  It  was  the  most 
favourable  time  in  the  year  fer  advancing  into  the  interior 
t>f  Egypt,  yet  the  crusaders  lingered  at  Damietta  from  the 
8th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  November,  and  then  began  then 
march  when  the  season  for  action  was  passed.  Even  then 
there  was  much  culpable  delay,  for  more  than  a  monfii  was 

*  The  Mamelukes  were  a  standing  army  insdtuted  by  Saladin,  and 
generally  recruited  from  the  ofispring  of  slaves  and  captives.  Like 
1^  troops  of  tbe  kind,  they  soon  became  masters  of  die  empire,  and  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  disposed  of  ^le  throne  at  their  pleasnre.  At  the 
time  that  St  Louis  invaded  Egypt,  the  Mamelokes  were  chiefly  oooi- 
posed  of  Turkish  slaves  purchased  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  whom  the  Sultan,  Malek  Saleh,  (surnamed  Nejur>ed-din 
or  the  Star  of  Religion,}  preferred  to  the  KArds,  who  hadprevioariy 
formed  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
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spent  in  advancing  thirty  nuleg;  during  tkit  time  the 
Egyptian  smltsn,  Malek  fielah,  died,  aa  ev«nt  diat  proved  of 
mo  advantage  to  the  Ghriettansy  for  his  vizier,  Fakr-ed*dii| 
-was  a  genial  worthy  of  the  erisia.  On  the  dth  of  Febniary 
•{AJD.  1250)  the  cmsaders,  after  having  heen  delayed  for 
ittany  weeks  by  the  eanal  of  Aidiniiin,  brU>ed  an  Arah  to 
point  out  a  ford,  and  the  ^an  of  their  army,  led  by  the  count 
<of  Artois,  passed  over.  The  Mam^ukes  were  broken  by 
the  furious  charge  of  the  French  chivalry,  and  fled  to  Man« 
sorah ;  the  count  madly  resolved  to  follow  them,  into  the 
"town,  attributing  the  dissuasions  of  the  Templars  and  Hoa  - 
^tallers  to  oowaxdice.  Perceiving  that  they  were  followed 
only  by  a  portion  of  the  Christian  aamy,  the  Mamelukes 
tallied  in  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  hurled 
every  species  of  missile  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  on  the 
4m£ortimate'Cnisadeni,  and  nolhing  but  the  rapid  advance  of 
LfOuis  with  the  main  body  oooid  have  saved  the  rear  guard 
£rom  annihilation*. 

Louis  had  obtained  a  victory  more  ruinous  than  a  defeat ; 
the  canal  of  Ashmun  was  in  his  rear,  the  Mamelukes,  headed 
by  their  young  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  who  had  come  horn. 
ISyria  on.  receiving  the  news  of  his  other's  death,  occupied 
their  front,  and  the  Turkish  galleys,  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  Nile,  intercepted  his  convoys,  while  his 
army  was  gradually  wasted  by  pestilence  sod  famine.  An 
attempt  to  effect  a  retreat  completed  ihe  ruin  of  the  crusa* 
ders  :  Ihey  were  attached  in  the  midst  of  l^ir  confusion  by 
the  Mamelukes,  and  eidier  slain  or  made  prisoners  of  war. 

*  The  eommentary  of  NapoSeon  Buonaparte  on  the  conduct  of  St. 
Louis  deserves  to  be  qmoted,  '^  If  on  the  8th  of  June,  l24Si,  St  Lonb 
had  adopted  the  aame  mancBuvxes  as  the  flrench  in  1^98,  he  would 
iuure  reached  Mansurah  on  the  12th -of  June,  and  crossed  the  cauU  of 
Ashmun  dry-shod,  since  at  that  time  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  at  the 
lowest  He  would  have  reached  Cairo  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  thus 
conquered  Lower  Egypt  in  the  moeth  of  his  arrival." 

MonOioloH^  vol  i.  j&2. 
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Turan  Shah  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  irkh  Louis,  and 
his  own  «aptiveS)  but  before  the  negociation  was  completed, 
Turaa  was  murdered  by  bis  own  soldiers,  who  elevated 
BjbarSi  one  of  their  generals,  and  the  first  of  the  Mameluke 
sultans,  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  murderers  of  the  sultan, 
bowever,  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  negociation  he  had  com^ 
S»eneed ;  Louis  was  surrendered  on  condition  of  yielding  up 
Damietta  and  paying  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom  for 
himself  and  his  atmy. 

.  From  Damietta,  Louis  proceeded  to  Acre,  where  he  en- 
deavoured, not  without  success,  to  remedy  by  negociation 
tixe  calamities  of  the  war.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  and  discontents  produced  by  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  Mohammedaa 
prinoes,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  remission  of  part  of  the 
stipulated  ransom ;  and  what  he  deemed  more  important^ 
the  burial  of  the  mangled  limbs  of  his  soldiers,  which  the 
Mamelukes  in  barbarous  triumph  had  fixed  upon  the  walls 
of  Damietta.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  strange  pro- 
ject for  his  deliverance  had  been  formed  by  the  bumble 
classes  of  his  subjects,  which  produced  dangerous  conse- 
quences. The  belief  was  common  among  the  peasantry  <^ 
France,  that  *'  God,  ofiended  by  the  luxury  of  the  prelates 
and  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  had  chosen  the  humble  and  the 
weak,  to  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat."  An  un- 
known leader,  by  preaching  these  doctrines,  brought  multi- 
tudes of  the  peasants  to  join  him  in  a  crusade  for  the  deli- 
verance of .  Saint  Louis ;  but  at  the  same  time  troops  of 
robbers  and  bandits  embraced  this  pretext  for  appearing  in 
arms,  and  filled  France  with  confusion.  These  deluded 
(creatures  were  finally  proclaimed  heretics,  and  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts.  But  even  the  news  of  these  cala- 
mities failed  to  withdraw  Louis  from  Palestine ;  but  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  alone  he  could  trust  with  the 
administration  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  period,  at 
length  induced  him  to  return.     His  suhjects  hastened  to 
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welcome  his  entry  into  Paris,  (A.  D.  12t54,)  but  they  bxw 
with  regret  that  he  still  bore  the  emblems  of  a  onitadei')  and' 
that  all  their  acclamation  £iiled  to  dispel  even  for  a  moment 
the  prolbund  sorrow  that  was  manifest  in  his  countenance* 

The  blame  of  the  failure  of  this  crusade,  was  generaUy 
and  not  unjustly  attributed  to  the  pope ;  his  outrageoQtf 
hatred  of  Frederic  II.  had  prevented  that  sovereign  from 
affording  the  aid  to  Louis  which  he  was  desirous  to  grant, 
for  his  forces  were  kept  constantly  employed  suppressmgf 
insurrections  raised  by  the  papal  emissaries.  His  death 
(A.  D.  1250)  did  not  abate  the  fury  of  the  pontiff^  he 
proclaimed  a  new  crusade  against  Conrad  IV.,  Frederic's 
son  and  successor,  until  at  length  the  most  devoted  parti- 
sans of  the  church  were  disgusted  by  his  violence,  and 
Blanche,  as  regent  of  France,  threatened  with  the  penalties 
of  confiscation  those  who  engaged  in  a  crusade  against 
Conrad.  This  was  almost  the  last  act  of  her  life ;  it  was 
a  recantation  of  her  former  bigoted  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See ;  unfortunately  it  came  too  late  to  serve  her  son  or  her 
country.  Conrad  died  suddenly  (A.  D.  1254),  and  hoping 
to  conciliate  this  mortal  enemy  of  his  family,  he  bequeathed 
his  infant  son  Conradin  to  the  guardianship  of  the  pope. 

The  death  of  Conrad  was  fatal  to  the  repose  of  Germany ; 
William  count  of  Holland,  and  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
were  elected  to  the  empire  by  opposite  parties  ;  they  were 
again  succeeded  by  Richard  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Alphonso 
kingof  Castile :  for  twenty  years  the  country  was  distracted  by 
hostile  factions ;  until  at  length  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  was 
called  to  the  imperial  throne  (A.  D.  1273),  and  by  his  judi« 
cious  administration  restored  public  tranquillity.  Manfred,  a 
natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  vigorously  exerted  him- 
self to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  family  to  the  throne  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  The  death  of  pope  Innocent  (A.  D.  1254) 
favoured  his  designs,  for  the  new  pontiff,  Alexander  IV., 
inherited  his  predecessor's  ambition,  but  not  his  energy  and 
talent.     Though  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  the  east  was 
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truly  calamitouB,  and  the  Latin  empire  of  ConttintiiM^ie 
i»ttei»d  to  its  fall,  Alexander  directed  his  entire  attentaoA 
to  overthrowing  Manfred.  He  bestowed  die  cDowa  «£ 
Sicily  on  Edmund,  the  yoongest  son  of  the  English  monainii 
Henry  III.^  and  granted  a  remittance  of  their  erosafing 
vows  to  ail  who  wonld  join  in  Immbling  his  enemy.  U^Hoa 
IV.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  (A.  D.  1261),  adopted  Jdte 
same  course  of  policy ;  and  finding  that  the  troubles  of 
^England  prevented  Edmund  from  imdertaking  the  war 
against  Manfred,  he  transferred  tlie  crown  of  the  two 
Sicilies  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  die  king  of 
France.  Clement  IV.,  who  next  received  the  papaey  (A.IX 
1265),  confirmed  this  arrangement,  and  Charles  led  a  powet^ 
£al  army  into  Italy.  He  auM>untered  Man&ed  near  Ife 
city  of  Benevento,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  m  whidi 
Manfred  himself  was  slain.  The  savage  conqueror  gave 
Benevento  for  eight  days  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers,  and 
eruelly  put  to  death  Manfred's  sister,  wife  and  chikhea. 
The  reign  of  Chaiies  was  in  accordance  with  its  sanguinary 
commencement;  his  cruelty,  his  pride  and  his  avacioe 
brought  upon  him  the  censure  even  of  the  pope,  while  die 
insolence  of  his  French  associates  provoked  die  Neapc^tans 
almost  to  madness.  The  eyes  of  the  Italians  w^e  turned 
to  the  young  Conradin,  and  that  brave  prince,  widi  vefj 
madequate  resources,  prepared  to  make  a  stm^e  for  hit 
inheritance.  (A.  D.  1268.)  His  progress  was  rapid: 
the  Ghibelins  of  Lcmibardy  and  Tuscany  flocked  to  his 
standard ;  Rome  itsel£^  in  spite  of  die  papal  denunciation^ 
feceived  him  within  its  walls,  and  confident  in  his  strengtk, 
he  resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive  batde.  The  raw  levies  of 
Conradin  were  not  a  matdi  for  the  experienced  veterans  «f 
Charles ;  they  broke  die  first  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  mdied 
forward  in  disorder,  but  at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed 
certain,  they  were  charged  in  flank  by  a  body  of  reserve  and 
dirown  into  remediless  oonfusioai.  Conradin,  af^r  having 
sntnessed  die  slaughter  of  his  best  troops,  was  taken  pii» 
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Boner;  the  'page  stiaiiilated  the  natural  cruelty  of  Charlei, 
urging  Mm  to  put  to  death  the  prince  whose  mherita»ce  he 
had  usurped,  and  ihe  last  of  the  Hohenstanfien  terminated 
fais  life  on  the  scaffold.  Conradin  met  the  stroke  of  deaih 
^tnHih.  dasndess  resolution ;  he  saw  "without  a  shudder  his 
fioitsia,  Frederic  of  Austiia,  precede  him  to  the  hlock ;  he 
stripped  off  his  mantle  without  aid ;  and  he&re  he  hent  his 
neck  to  the  executioner,  he  flung  his  glove  into  the  midat 
of  the  crowd,  as  a  legacy  of  vengeance  to  the  partisans  off 
his  famHy. 

Qement  lY.  died  a  §ew  weeks  afber  his  victim,  and  the 
Holy  See  remained  vacant  for  nearly  three  yeans.  GharleB 
of  Anjou  made  a  barharous  use  of  his  triumph ;  die  parti- 
sans of  Conrad  were  every  where  persecuted  and  slaughtered 
as  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  the  clergy  did  not  disdain  to 
perform  the  part  of  informers.  Those  who  regard  SL 
Louis  as  a  Christian  hero,  haye  expressed  surprise  at  his 
never  having  interfered  to  check  his  brother's  cruelty,  hot 
fjanaticism  '^has  no  bowels  of  compassion,"  and  it  pos- 
sessed the  whole  soul  of  Louis,  and  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired fresh  strength  irom  age,  which  weakens  all  other 
passions.  He  was  resolved  to  undertake  a  new  crusade, 
and  if  possible  save  some  relic  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Falestine,  which  had  been  all  but  annihilated  by  the  Egpy- 
tian  Sultan  Bibars.  He  sailed  on  this  fatal  expedition, 
(A.D.  1270,)  but  instead  df  seeking  Palestine  he  proceeded 
to  besiege  Tunis,  in  the  strange  hope  of  converting  its 
sovereign.  After  some  trifling  successes  the  plague  broke 
out  in  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  and  Louis,  after  faavii^ 
seen  his  best  soldiers,  his  principal  nobles,  and  his  dearest 
friends  swept  away  by  the  pestilence,  became  himself  its 
▼icthn  at  the  age  of  flffcy-six.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  secret  instigator  of  the  wac^ 
arrived  in  the  camp  with  fresh  succours.  He  exerted 
Idmself  with  some  success  to  remedy  the  calamities  cf 
the  army,  and  after  having  continued  the  war  for  two 
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months  longer,  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Tunis  on 
lionourable  conditions. 

Prince  Edward,  the  gallant  son  of  Henry  III.,  had  engaged 
to  take  a  part  in  this  crusade ;  but  the  death  of  Louis  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  the  French  and  English  forces.  Undis- 
mayed by  this  event,  Edward  pursued  his  course  to  Acrei 
where  he  landed,  with  a  force  of  about  one  thousand  knigkts 
and  their  attendants.  The  name  of  Plantagenet  was  still  re* 
-spected  by  the  Christians,  and  dreaded  by  the  Mohammedans 
in  Asia ;  the  remains  of  the  different  military  orders  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  the  British  prince,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  small  but  powerful  army.  He  gained 
several  important  advantages,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
taking  of  Nazareth  by  storm.  But  Edward,  like  the  otker 
crusaders,  found  the  climate  his  worst  enemy.  His  soldiers 
sank  beneath  a  burning  Syrian  sun,  pestilence  appeared  in 
his  camp,  and  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  *'  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.*'  The 
governor  of  Jaffa  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with  prince 
Edward,  but  being  censured  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  for 
having  courted  the  friendship  of  an  infidel,  he  employed 
two  assassins  to  murder  him  in  his  tent.  Edward  was 
lying  sick  on  his  couch,  when  one  of  these  emissaries  rushed 
in  and  struck  him  with  his  dagger.  The  activity  of  Edward 
prevented  the  assassin  from  repeating  the  blow,  and  the 
wretch  was  seized  by  the  attendants.  It  has  been  said  that 
Edward's  life  was  saved  by  his  wife  Eleonora  sucking  the 
poison  from  the  wound,  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  fictions 
of  romance,  too  often  incautiously  adopted  by  grave  histo* 
nans.  His  escape  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  skill  of  his  physician.  Soon  after  his 
recovery,  Edward  concluded  peace  with  the  Sultau  of 
Egypt  (A.D.  1272),  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Gregory  X.  having  been  chosen  pope,  meditated  the  plan 
of  leading  a  crusade  in  person  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  he 
found  full  employment  at  home  in  watching  the  ambitions 
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Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  becoming  as  formidable  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  Frederic  himself  had  been  ;  and  in  endeavoTir** 
ihg  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  by  negociat- 
ing  with  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  sovereign  of  the  restored 
Byzantine  empire.  Philip  III.  of  France,  warned  by  the 
fate  of  his  father,  refused  to  join  any  distant  expedition, 
and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  restore  order  in  his 
dominions  ;  Edward  was  by.no  means  inclined  to  join  in  a 
second  expedition;  the  emperor  Rodolph  readily  made 
promises^  but  soon  showed  that  he  had  no  design  of  per- 
forming them  ;  Charles  of  Anjou  indeed,  who  aspired  to  be 
Emperor  of  the  East,  was  not  only  ready  but  eager  tp  march ; 
the  pope  however  had  too  much  reason  to  dread  that  prince's 
ambition,  and  secretly  counteracted  his  projects.  Charles 
notwithstanding  proceeded  to  make  immense  preparations, 
but  to  support  their  expence,  he  was  forced,  to  levy  the 
most  onerous  imposts  on  the  people  bf  Naples  and  Sicily. 
His  ministers  and  of&cers,  as  merciless  and  more  avaricious 
than  their  master,  abandoned  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
excess :  the  liberty  of  citizens,  the  honour  of  females,  and 
the  property  of  individuals  were  wantonly  assailed  by  the 
violence,  brutality,  and  avarice  of  these  licentious  monsters. 
The  death  of  Gregory  X.  (A.D.  1276)  and  of  the  three 
popes  that  followed  him  in  succession,  within  the  same  year, 
seemed  to  secure  the  authority  of  Charles  ;  but  the  election 
of  Nicholas  III.,  a  cardinal  of  high  birth  and  boundless 
pride,  exposed  him  to  an  enemy  whose  ambition  equalled 
his  own,  and  was  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Church. 

Procida,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Frederic  and  Manfred, 
was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  murderer  of  Conradin ;  he 
incessantly  instigated  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Conradin,  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  queen  ;  he 
visited  Constantinople,  to  rouse  Palaeologus  to  resist  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Charles ;  and  he  came  to  Rome  dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Nicholas  to 
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levenge  a  personal  a£Gn>nt  he  Lad  received  from  the  Ficnch 
prince.  His  emissaries  went  through  the  island  of  Sicily, 
reviytng  the  ancient  affection  of  the  inhahitaats  £>r  the 
feunily  of  the  Hohenstanffen,  and  encouraging  them  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  A  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  emhraced  the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of 
Europe,  when  its  explosion  was  unexpectedly  delayed  by 
tlie  sudden  death  of  Nicholas*, 

Charles  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  secure  his  power; 
he  marched  an  army  towards  Rome,  and  terrified  the  cardi- 
nals into  the  election  of  his  creature,  Martin  lY.  The  andent 
attachment  of  the  new  pope  to  the  interests  of  Charles  did 
not  daunt  Procida ;  he  prevailed  on  the  king  <^  Arragon  to 
put  to  sea,  but  popular  rage  had  already  burst  forth  ;  tiw 
eelebrated  Sicilian  Vespers  had  rung.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  how  far  this  massacre  had  been  premeditated.  Oh 
Easter  eve,  a  French  soldier  had  insulted  a  Sicilian  lady, 
who  was  going  to  hear  Vespers  at  a  church  near  Pakrino  ; 
her  friends  struck  him  down ;  a  contest  arose  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  Sicilians ;  the  Vesp»  bell  served  as  a  tocna 
to  the  multitude,  and  ere  the  night  closed  in,  not  a  single 
Frenchman  remained  alive  in  Palermo.  Similar  maasaanes 
were'perpetrated  in  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  and  the  kingdcMU 
which  Charles  of  Anjou  had  so  dearly  purchased,  was  lost. 
(A.D.  1282.)    The  whole  French  nation  was  anxious  to 

*  Nicholas  struck  a  latal  blow  at  the  papacy,  by  means  appaceat^ 
calculated  to  strengthen  it*  power.  He  procured  from  the  erapezor 
Rodolph  the  absolute  cession  of  the  provinces  granted  to  the  popes  by 
Charlemagne,  and  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  (commonly  called  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter,)  and  annexed  them  as  a  royalty  to  the  H«ly  See. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  this  meaanre  would  infidliUy  lead  to 
iflg  the  power  of  the  pope  within  the  limits  of  his  owa  states  Fj 
the  moment  that  the  Papacy  had  definite  and  recognized  frontien»  aU 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  undefined  nature  of  its  power  were 
irretrievably  lost  The  nepotism,  which  soon  became  it^u^^^^i^  ^  ^e 
spiritual  power,  by  mixing  it  up  with  petty  temporal  intr^es,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Nicholas. 
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puniftli  this  revolt ;  Piuiip,  sunk  m  indolence,  was  forgot* 
ten  or  despised  by  his  subjects.  Charles  on  the  contrary, 
hj  his  daring  exploits  and  biiUiant  projects,  had  become  a 
popular  hero.  The  pope  was  equally  indignant;  he  ezcom« 
municated  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  and  offered  his  estates  to 
the  king  of  France.  But  excommunications  proved  futile 
weapons  :  Arragon  not  only  maintained  its  independenoei 
but  preserved  Sicily ;  and  the  claims  that  the  Frendi 
]|^inces  maintained  over  Italy,  and  especially  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples,  entailed  a  centniyof  calamities  on  their 
country. 

While  the  popes  were  maintaining  an  expensive  contest 
In  Italy,  and  wasting  in  useless  wars  the  treasures  with 
vHiich  mistaken  piety  had  supplied  them  for  the  deliverance 
of  Palestine,  they  lost  the  supremacy  which  they  had 
usurped  over  princes,  and  permitted  die  destructioa  of  the 
iast  held  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Ashraf,  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  provoked  by  insults  wantonly  offered  to 
his  subjects,  proclaimed  his  intention  of  driving  the  Latins 
firam  Asia,  and  summoned  all  the  Mussulmans  to  aid  his 
enterprise.  The  summons  was  obeyed  not  only  by  his 
own  snl]jects,  but  by  Syrians,  Persians,  and  Arabians.  He 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  well  supplied  with 
the  muniti<»is  and  engines  of  war,  which  he  led  to  the  siege 
of  Acre.  (A.D.  1291.)  The  defence  was  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted, but  the  garrison  was  divided  by  petty  factions, 
which  impeded  the  best  measures  of  the  commanders.  At 
length  the  fall  of  a  tower  opened  a  practicable  breach  to  the 
assailants,  and  their  countless  hordes  rushed  through  the 
opening.  Acre  was  divided  into  different  quarters,  inha* 
Hted  by  the  several  nations  who  had  sent  pilgrims  to 
Palestine,  and  the  dependents  on  the  military  orders ;  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  Christians  had  indnced  them  to 
fortify  these  quarters,  and  the  Mussulmans  found  that 
almost  every  street  required  a  separate  siege.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  obstinate  resistance,  quarter  was  neither 
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asked  nor  offered ;  of  the  H  ospitallers  only  sevea  escaped  : 
llie  Templars  were  totally  destroyed*  Tlie  Mamelokes,  to 
accelerate  the  surrender  of  the  castles,  set  fire  to  the  town  ; 
the  inhahitants,  and  a  part  of  the  garrison,  fled  for  refage 
to  the  ships  in  the  bay ;  but  even  the  elements  seemed  to 
have  combined  against  the  last  remnant  of  the  crusaders ;  a 
dreadful  storm  drove  their  vessels  against  the  shore,  multi- 
tudes were  drowned,  those  who  escaped  to  shore  fell  by  the 
swords  of  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  stragglers  were  all  that 
made  their  way  to  Europe  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  calamity. 
Some  time  afterwards  a  body  of  the  Templars  made  an  efibrt 
to  seize  a  fortress  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  might  hold 
out  until  succours  came  fsom  Europe,  but  they  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  Palestine  thenceforth  remained 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mohammedans. 

The  military  orders,  after  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Landy 
sank  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  until  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers, or  Knights  of  St.  John,  took  possession  of 
Rhodes,  and  by  their  daring  exploits  at  sea,  became  the 
terror  of  the  Mohammedan  powers.  When  driven  from 
that  island  they  removed  to  Malta,  where  they  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  state,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Templars ;  their 
vast  wealth  and  extensive  possessions  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  the  Fair,  and  he  procured  an 
edict  for  their  destruction  from  Clement  Y.  whom  he  had 
effectually  assisted  in  obtaining  the  papacy.  The  most 
abominable  and  improbable  charges  were,  brought  against 
the  knights,  rewards  offered  to  their  accusers,  and  all  who 
dared  to  assert  their  innocence,  were  punished  with  torture* 
(A.t).  1230.)  They  were  then  mocked  with  the  Ibrm  of  a 
trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  Fifty-nine  Templars  woe 
burned  alive  in  France,  all  of  whom  protested  their  own 
innocence,  and  that  of  their  order,  with  their  latest  breath; 
every  where  throughout  Europe  their  monasteries   were 
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suppressed,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  Thus  perished 
an  order  of  chivalry,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
bialwark  of  Christendom,  and  which  numbered  among  its 
members  branches  of  almost  every  noble  family  in  En-* 
rope* 

From  the  time  that  Acre  was  taken  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  spirit  of  crusading  rapidly  disappeared ;  princes,  ambi-* 
tious  of  military  glory  during  the  ensuing  century,  occa- 
sionally made  vows  and  promises  that  they  would  make  an 
effort  to  redeem  Palestine,  but  they  never  found  an  oppor-» 
tunity  for  their  performance  ;  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  had 
now  gradually  formed  a  system  of  states,  that  secured  the 
progress  of  improvement,  while  their  complicated  politics 
and  mutual  wars  engaged  all  attention,  and  employed  all 
energies. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

Formation  of  the  States  System  in  Western  Europe, 

(From  A.D.  1300  to  A.D.  1453.) 

From  the  time  that  Charlemagne's  empire  had  been  over- 
turned, the  European  kingdoms  had  gradually  arranged 
themselves  within  natural  frontiers,  and  nations  differing  in 
language,  habits  and  interests,  began  for  the  most  part  to 
have  separate  governments.  The  progress  of  this  beneficial 
change  was  impeded  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  the  chief  of 
whkh  were  the  ardour  for  crusades,  which  directed  the  at- 
tention of  princes  and  people  to  foreign  lands,  and  the  con- 
tests between  the  popes  and  the  European  monarchs,  by 
which  the  mutual  relations  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
auHiority  were  kept  in  constant  confusion.  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  especially  in  France,  there  was  a  third 
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disturbing  cause,  the  disputes  between  the  monaxchs  and 
the  gteai  vassals  of  the  crown  :  the  straggle  ended  by  estab* 
lishing  royal  despotism  in  France,  and  constitutiOBal  fi-ee* 
dom  in  England;  opposite  residts  produced  by  the  side 
which  the  people  took  in  the  controversy.  The  minor 
French  nobility  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  weaned 
by  die  tyranny  of  the  feudal  princes,  eagerly  supported  the 
king ;  the  English  barons  fortunately  did  not  possess  sudi 
extravagant  power,  and  their  privileges  were  in  a  great 
degree  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the  nation* 
Above  all,  there  was  in  England  an  equality  of  civil  rights, 
which  the  Norman  conquest  failed  to  destroy.  **From 
the  beginning  our  law  was  no  respecter  of  persons  * ;"  il 
screened  no  privileged  order  firom  the  penalty  of  crimes,  and 
granted  to  no  favoured  rank  an  exemption  firom  the  pablie 
burthens.  There  was  consequently  no  angry  feeling  between 
the  peerage  and  the  people  that  ^ould  induce  either  to 
support  the  monarch,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  tn- 
umph,  whose  final  results  would  have  proved  injurious  to 
both. 

The  extinction  of  the  crusading  spirit  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  papal  power,  the  consequence  of  its 
own  extravagant  pretensions.  Celestin  V.,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  papacy  after  the  interregnum  already  men- 
tioned, was  persuaded  to  resign  his  throne  by  the  cnfty 
cardinal  Cajetan,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  adviser 
become  his  successor,  under  the  title  of  Boniface  Ylll.'t' 
(A.  D.  1295.)  He  began  his  reign  by  attempting  to  restore 
Sicily  to  the  French  princes,  but  the  Islanders  refused  obe- 
dience and  maintained  their  independence.  He  next  offered 
himself  as  mediator  between  Philip  die  Fair,  Sang  of  Fsaiies^ 


«  HalUim's  Middle  Ages,  ii  478. 

f  Bonifiace  threw  Celestin  into  prison,  fearing  that  be  might  repeat 
of  his  abdication,  when  he  discovered  the  interested  motives  of  his 
counsellors. 
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and  his  great  yassals,  Edward  I.  of  England*,  and  the  connt 
of  Flanders.  This  offer  was  accepted,  but  the  decision  of 
his  holiiiess  was  so  grossly  partial,  and  so  clearly  intended 
tx>  weaken  the  growing  power  of  the  French  monarchy,  that 
Philip  refused  obedience,  and  strong  in  the  love  of  his  peo* 
pie  laughed  the  papal  menaces  to  scorn. 

Boniface,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  issued  a  bull 
commanding  the  clergy  throughout  Europe  neither  to  pay 
subsidies,  nor  to  yield  obedience  to  the  civil  power.  Such 
an  edict  excited  universal  indignation.  Edward  ordered 
that  the  English  law  courts  should  receive  no  complaints 
&om  ecclesiastics,  but  should  try  all  suits  instituted  against 
them  ;  FhUip  attacked  Rome  more  efifectually  by  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  coin  bullion,  provisions,  or  the  muni-  • 
tions  of  war,  without  his  express  permission,  thus  at  once 
cutting  off  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Holy  See.  The  contro* 
versy  daily  acquired  fresh  strength  and  bitterness;  the 
Colonna  £imily,  expelled  from  Italy,  found  a  safe  asylum 
and  an  honorable  reception  in  the  court  of  France;  the 
emperor  Albert,  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  was  re- 
•eived  into  alliance  by  Philip ;  a  violent  buU  issued  by 
Boniface  was  torn  to  atoms,  and  burned  in  the  presence  of 
his  legate,  and  his  emissaries  were*  banished.  Angry  letters 
were  interchanged  between  the  pontiff  and  the  fearless 
monarchf ,  and  Philip,  appealing  to  the  States  General  of  his 

*  The  English  monarchs  owed  feudal  allegiance  to  the  French  kings 
for  their  possessions  as  dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  earls 
of  Anjou. 

f  Two  of  the  letters  deserve  to  he  quoted  as  specimens  of  the  dip- 
lomatic style  of  the  age.  The  first  is  from  the  pope,  and  may  he  re-> 
garded  as  a  summary  of  his  insolent  pretensions. 

"  Boniface  pontiff,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
Fiance.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  Learn  that  you  are 
suhject  to  us  hoth  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  If  you  have 
the  ward  of  any  henefices  hy  the  death  of  the  incumhents,  you  are 
hound  to  account  for  the  proceeds  to  their  successors.  If  you  have 
conferred  any  henefices,  we  pronounce  your  grants  null  dejure,  and  we 
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1^  feand  that  the  great  majority  of  his  subjeeta  re- 
garded the  papal  claims  as  a  national  iosulL 

Whilst  Boni£ftce  was  engaged  in  this  straggle  with  tbe 
King  of  Franee,  he  did  not  neglect  his  preten«ims  oyer  otbet 
kingdoms*  He  forbade  Edward  I.  to  continue  the  conquest 
of  Scotland,  but  received  in  reply,  a  declaration  that  the 
crown  of  England  was  free,  and  that  the  nation  would  not 
permit  the  monarch  to  sacrifice  his  rights.  He  attempted 
to  arrange  a  disputed  succession  in  Hungary,  and  he  secured 
Ferdinand  IV.  on  the  throne  of  Castile  by  declaring  his 
fiAther*s  marriage  valid.  But  his  war  with  PhiL'p  engaged 
the  pope's  most  anxious  attention  ;  their  mutual  animosities 
had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  each  resolved  to  dethrone 
the  other.  The  emissaries  of  the  French  monarch  actuaUy 
arrested  Boniface  at  Anagni,  (A.D.  1303,)  and  though  he 
was  soon  liberated,  this  indignity,  and  the  growing  hostility 
of  the  cardinals,  broke  his  high  spirit  and  hurried  him  to 
the  grave.  Benedict  XI.  succeeded,  but  after  a  brief  reign 
was  taken  off  by  poison ;  a  French  prelate  was  then  chosen 
by  the  influence  of  Philip,  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  V., 
and  began  his  reign  by  sacrificing  the  Templars  to  the 
avarice  of  his  patron  *. 

For  Inany  years  the  emperors  of  Germany  had  been  de- 
revoke  them  de  facto.  Those  who  entertain  a  contrary  opinion  shall 
be  regarded  as  heretics." 

Turn  we  now  to  the  king^s  reply. 

"  Philip  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  Boniface 
&lady  calUng  himself  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  Let  your  great 
Stupidity  learn  that  we  are  not  subject  to  any  earthly  power  in  temporal 
matters;  that  the  bestowing  of  benefices  and  vacant  sees  bdongs  to 
us,  by  right  of  our  crown  ;  that  we  dispose  of  the  revenues  of  vacant 
churches  in  right  of  our  royal  prerogative ;  that  our  gifts  of  sees  are 
valid  for  the  past  and  the  future,  and  that  we  will  maintain  with  all 
our  might  those  on  whom  we  have  conferred,  and  shaU  confer  benefices. 
m^*^^"^  suppose  the  contrary  will  be  regarded  by  us  as  dolts  and 

•  See  before,  page  387. 
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prived  of  all  power  in  Italy  :  the  Lombard  eities,  wliethar 
free  or  governed  by  tyrants,  the  popes,  and  the  powerfiil 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  had  divided  among  them 
the  government  of  the  peninsula.  But  the  study  of  the 
Latin  poets,  had  spread  among  the  Italians  an  anxiety  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sway  of  the  ancient  Caesars  ;  and  when 
the  emperor  Henry  YII.,  almost  alone,  appeared  in  Italy,  he 
found  that  the  cities  and  tyrants  submitted  to  his  rule  as  if 
by  enchantment.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  tri- 
umph ;  the  pope  formed  a  powerful  party  against  the  impe* 
rial  claims,  and  while  the  contest  was  as  its  height,  Henry 
died  at  Benevento,  (A.D.  1313,)  as  is  generally  believed 
from  poison  administered  to  him  in  the  sacrament  by  a 
Dominican  monk.  Clement  V.  followed  the  emperor  to 
the  grave  in  the  following  year,  and  his  death  produced  new 
dissension,  which  still  fuither  weakened  the  power  of  the 
papacy. 

To  prevent  an  interruption  in  the  papal  history,  the  re- 
markable formation  of  a  new  European  state  has  been  passed 
over,  and  must  now  be  briefly  noticed.  The  Helvetian 
cantons  of  Ury,  Switz  and  Underwald,  had  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burgh  before  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  and  had  in  general 
been  treated  with  great  kindness.  When  Albert  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  he  assumed  the  go*< 
vemment  of  these  provinces  as  his  absolute  right,  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  empire  tried  to  form  them  into  a  prin- 
cipality for  one  of  his  sons.  The  Swiss,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  usually  called  from  the  principal  canton,  tenacious  of 
their  independence,  refused  to  sanction  this  arrrangement, 
and  Albert  resolved  to  break  their  proud  spirit  by  severity. 
His  tyranny  *  only  accelerated  the  insurrection  of  the  moun- 

•  The  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
most  absurd  length.  Tradition  reports,  that  Gessler,  the  governor  of 
Ury,  placed  his  cap  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place  of  Altorf,  and  ordered 
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taineers  ;  on  an  appointed  day,  (Jan.  1,  1308,)  the  patriots 
in  the  three  cantons  simnltaneously  flew  to  anns,  and  seized 
the  Austrian  castles,  conducting  the  garrisons  in  safety  to 
the  frontiers.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  joined 
&e  confederacy,  and  thus  formed  the  Helvetian  or  Swiss 
republic. 

Clement  Y.,  to  please  his  patron  Philip,  had  transferred 
the  seat  of  the  papal  government  from  Rome  to  Avignon  *, 
a  circumstance  that  greatly  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  His  death,  followed  by  that  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
was  the  signal  for  angry  controversy  between  the  cardinals, 
that  almost  burst  forth  into  acts  of  violence,  causing  the 
papacy  to  remain  vacant  for  two  years  and  four  months; 
during  which  period,  Louis  X.,  the  successor  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  terminated  his  brief  and  inglorious  reign.    His  queen 


every  passenger  to  pay  it  obeisance.  William  Tell  refusing  this  absurd 
homage,  was  ordered  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  an  apple  placed  on 
the  head  of  his  own  soii  at  a  certain  distance.  He  performed  the  feat 
in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  but  Gessler  perceiving  a^seoond  arrow 
at  his  girdle,  demanded  its  use.  Tell  having  first  stipulate^  for  safety^ 
declared,  that  if  his  first  arrow  had  failed,  he  would  have  pierced  the 
governor's  heart  with  the  second.  Gessler  in  a  rage,  ordered  thaf 
Tell  should  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  strong  castle  on  the  Lake  ot 
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Lucerne,  and  embarked  in  the  boat  ordered  to  convey  him  thither,  that 
he  might  personally  see  so  dangerous  a  prisoner  properly  secured. 
During  their  voyage  a  fierce. storm  arose,  and  Tell,  one  of  the  moat 
expert  boatmen  in  the  country,  was  released  from  his  bonds  to  aid  in 
saving  the  vessel.  He  steered  her  close  to  a  rock,  sprang  ashore,  and 
was  safe  in  the  mountains  before  the  astonished  Austrians  could  com> 
mence  a  pursuit.  He  lay  concealed  until  the  day  appointed  for  the 
insurrection,  when  his  skill  and  valour  greatly  contributed  to  estab- 
lishing the  independence  of  Switzerland. 

This  romantic  tale,  though  adopted  by  many  grave  historians,  it  a 
mere  fiction  in  its  most  essential  parts.  The  father  shooting  the 
apple  ofi"  his  son's  head  is  a  Danish  legend,  and  was  current  in  Scan* 
dinavia  many  centuries  before  Tell  was  bom. 

*  The  residence  of  the  popea  in  Avignon,  which  lasted 
years,  was  caUed  by  the  Italians,  "  The  Babylonish  captirity." 
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gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  but  both  the  mothbr  and 
^uld  died  in  a  few  months.  Philip  the  Long,  brother  to 
the  deceased  monarch,  succeeded  to  the  French  throne,  and 
by  his  influence  procured  the  election  of  John  XXII.  to  the 
papacy*  (A.D.  1S16.)  His  pontificate  partook  of  the 
agitation  which  convulsed  Europe ;  the  Guelphs  and  Gbl^ 
belins  fought  with  fresh  fury  in  Italy ;  the  empire  of 
Qermany  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  ranged  under 
the  banners  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic  of  Austria  ; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  difficulty  maintained  the  inde<* 
pendence  of  their  Christian  kingdoms  against  the  Moors ; 
in  England,  Edward  II.,  defeated  atBannockbum,not  only 
lost  his  father's  conquests  in  Scotland,  but  was  almost 
stripped  of  authority  in  England  by  his  discontented  vassals* 
Finally,  France  was  distracted  by  the  persecution  of  heretics^ 
the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  and  a  war  with  the  Fle- 
mings ;  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  *  were  destroying  the 
miserable  remnant  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople*  Swit- 
zerland was  the  only  European  country  that  could  be 
contemplated  by  a  philanthropist  with  satisfaction ;  its 
independence  was  secured  by  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  (Nov. 
16th,  1315,)  in  which  the  Austrian  power  was  wholly  over- 
thrown, and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
secure  the  empire,  grateftdly  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the 
confederate  cantons.  But  the  success  of  Louis  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  pope ;  a  new  struggle  commenced  between 
the  pontifical  and  imperial  powers,  which,  after  deluging 
Italy  with  blood,  and  filling  Germany  with  confusion,  left 
the  parties  nearly  in  their  original  condition*  Louis  had 
resolved  to  assemble  a  council  at  Munich,  and  accuse  John 
as  a  tyrant  and  heretic,  when  the  death  of  the  turbulent 
pontiff  (A.D.-ld34,)  restored  peace  for  a  season. 

Philip  the  Long  had  succeeded  his  brother  in  France, 
according  to  a  pretended  ancient  law,  by  which  females  were 

•  See  the  following  chapter. 
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excluded  from  tbe  French  crown.  This  rule  of  successbn, 
commonly  called  the  Salic  law,  was  first  enforced  against 
his  own  daughters ;  on  the  death  of  Philip,  his  brother^ 
Charles  lY.,  sumamed  the  Fair,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  after  a  re^  of  six  years,  died  without  male  issue,  be* 
queathing  to  France  the  horror's  of  a  disputed  succession. 
(A.D.  1328.)  Philip  of  Valois,  the  grandson  of  PhiUp  the 
Fair,  was  the  nearest  heir  in  the  male  line,  but  it  was 
strenuously  urged,  that  though  females  could  not  inherit 
the  crown,  they  might  transmit  their  rights  to  a  male  repre- 
sentative ;  and  on  this  ground  the  English  monarch,  Edward 
III.,  claimed  to  be  king  of  France,  in  right  of  his  mothei 
Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  last  three  sovereigns.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  contest  so  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  English  and  French  history ; 
the  wars  between  the  French  and  English,  the  useless 
glories  of  Cre9y,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  France,  and  the  wars  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  produced  no  permanent  effect 
on  the  political  relations  of  the  European  states,  and  aze 
faVLj  described  in  the  ordinary  histories  of  England. 

Benedict  XII.  commonly  called  "  the  white  caidinal»" 
succeeded  the  turbulent  John  in  the  papacy,  and  was 
anxious  to  restore  peace  to  the  church  and  the  empire*  Bat 
Philip  of  Valois  was  resolved  to  use  to  the  utmost  the 
power  which  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  monarchs ;  he  ob- 
tained from  Benedict  the  treasures  amassed  by  pope  John, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the 
condemnation  of  Edward  III.'s  claims  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  Louis  of  Bavaria 
emperor.  But  the  German  princes  and  prelates  resented  this 
iict  of  weakness :  they  declared  in  a  solemn  assembly,  that 
an  emperor,  freely  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  had 
no  need  of  papal  confirmation,  and  thus  by  one  decisive 
blow,  emancipated  the  empire. 
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Benedict  %ya8  succeeded  by  Clement  YI.  (A.D  1342),  a 
pontiff,  anxious  to  establish  the  extravagant  claims  of  his 
predecessors ;  but  the  German  diet  refused  all  obedience  to 
his  mandates,  and  the  prelates  he  appointed  to  English  Sees, 
were  prohibited  from  entering  the  country  by  the  courage* 
ous  Edward.  The  complicated  politics  of  Italy  engaged 
more  of  his  attention,  and  produced  results  more  gratifying 
to  his  ambition.  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  had  consented, 
as  is  generally  believed,  to  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
Andrew,  brother  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  (A.D.  1346,)  and 
had  purchased  her  acquittal  from  the  pope,  by  resigning  to 
him  the  principality  of  Avignon.  The  emperor  Louis,  and 
iheking  of  Hungary,  united  to  punish  the  murder  of  Andrew; 
success  at  first  crowned  their  efforts,  but  Clement,  by  his  in* 
trigues,  raised  a  new  war  in  Germany,  and  the  sudden  death 
of  Louis  (A.D.  1347)  enabled  the  pope  to  have  tlie  election  of 
his  creature,  Charles  of  Luxembourg,  confirmed,  a  monarch 
who  so  readily  sacrificed  the  imperial  rights,  that  he  was  usu-* 
ally  called  *'  The  King  of  the  Priests."  A  more  extraordi- 
nary revolution  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  Rome ;  the 
ancient  republic  was  revived  for  a  brief  space  by  Nicholas 
Rienzi,  an  obscure  notary,  who  took  the  title  of  "  Tribune 
of  the  People."  After  having  reigned  for  a  few  months  with 
great  glory,  he  became  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of 
power,  and  disgusted  his  supporters  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  proceedings.  The  partisans  of  the  pope,  and  the 
Koman  nobles,  conspired  against  him  ;  the  populace  with 
its  usual  fickleness  abandoned  the  favourite.  Bienzi  driven 
firom  Rome  became  a  wanderer  in  the  mountains,  where  he 
was  at  length  seized,  and  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Avignon. 
But  Clement  did  not  gain  much  by  this  triumph;  the 
Italian  nobility,  headed  by  the  Yisconti  family,  established 
an  oligarchy  in  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  paid  little 
regard  to  the  denunciations  of  the  popes,  so  long  as  they 
remained  north  of  the  Alps. 

In    the    pontificate  of  Innocent  YI.   who  succeeded 
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Clementf  (A.D.  1352,)  the  emperor  Charles  visited  Italy, 
to  receive  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  the  imperial 
diadem  at  Rome.  His  base  submission  to  the  orders  of  the 
pontiff,  j&om  whom  he  accepted  a  passport  before  he  dared 
to  enter  the  city,  disgusted  even  his  steadiest  partisans;  be 
was  insulted  at  every  Italian  city  that  he  visited,  and  his 
return  to  Germany  was  an  unvarying  scene  of  humiliations. 
To  crown  the  absurdity  of  his  proceedings,  he  sent  an  army 
to  aid  the  Guelphs  against  the  Ghibelins,  thus  sacrificing 
the  fkiends  of  the  empire  to  papal  despotism.  Italy  and 
Gvermany  were  convulsed  by  the  papal  intrigues  while 
the  pontiffs  resided  at  Avignon ;  but  it  is  only  justice 
to  add,  that  during  the  same  period,  the  popes  aea- 
lously  laboured  to  restore  peace  between  fVanoe  and 
England.  Their  efforts  indeed  failed,  for  the  French  courts 
under  the  crafty  Philip  and  his  successor,  the  feeble  John, 
was  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  as  it  was  regardless 
of  honour :  a  long  course  of  national  suffering  was  necessary 
to  correct  the  vices  of  princes.  Even  the  peace  of  Bretigny 
(A.B.  1360)  did  not  restore  tranqiuUity  to  France ;  the 
military  adventurers,  from  whom  the  cessation  of  the  war 
had  taken  the  pretext  and  the  resource  of  plunder,  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  and  ravaged  the  provinces  ;  the 
French  nobles,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  assailed  and 
plundered  the  merchants ;  John  d*Artois,  a  near  relation  of 
the  king,  stormed  and  pillaged  Peronne,  and  massacred 
the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants. 

After  ha\*ing  devastated  the  northern  and  western  di8« 
tricts  of  France,  the  free  companies  directed  their  march 
towards  Provence ;  pope  Innocent  fulminated  excommuin* 
cations  against  them  without  delaying  their  progress,  or 
diminishing  their  number.  They  were  rapidly  approadueg 
Avignon,  resolved  to  make  the  wealth  of  the  Church  and 
t^e  treasures  of  the  cardinals  their  prey,  when  luddly  for 
the  pope,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  offered  to  take  them 
into  his  service,  and  employ  them  against  the  Yisconti,  in 
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Italy.  They  did  not  however  consent  to  resign  their  scheme 
of  pillage^  until  they  had  extorted  from  Innocent  a  bribe  of 
sixty  thousand  florins,  and  absolution  for  all  their  sinsr* 
Italy  thus  saved  the  south  of  France,  but  at  a  fatal  cost,  for 
ike  adventurers  brought  the  plague  into  the  peninsula. 

On  the  death  of  Innocent,  Urban  YI.  succeeded  to 
the  papacy  (A.D.  1362).  He  forbade  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  of  Flanders  and  Burgundy  with  the  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  and  thus  prevented  the'irretrievable  ruin  of 
France.  John  in  gratitude  promised  to  lead  a  new  crusade, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  neither  able  to  defend  his  states,  nor 
to  pay  the  ransom  stipulated  for  his  freedom  ;  but  this  folly 
of  the  French  monarch  produced  no  result ;  the  age  of  cru- 
sading was  past.  Urban  had  to  brave  the  avarice  of  Trans* 
tamara,  who  offered  to  employ  these  bandits  against  his 
brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile ;  and  Charles  Y^  who 
bad  succeeded  John  on  the  throne  of  France,  eagerly  sup* 
ported  a  scheme  that  promised  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
devastation.  But  loose  as  were  the  morals  of  the  time,  it  must 
strike  every  one  with  surprise  to  find  Du  Gruesclin,  regarded 
as  the  model  of  chivalry,  taking  the  command  of  these  plun- 
dering bands,  and  unscrupulously  adopting  their  principles* 
He  led  the  free  companies  to  Avignon,  to  extort  a  bribe 
from  the  pope  for  their  departure ;  and  this  too  after  Urban 
had  generously  contributed  to  pay  his  ransom,  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Auray.  Urban  Y.,  after  having  vainly 
tried  remonstrances  and  excommunications,  was  obliged  to 
pay  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  before  the  adventurers 
would  turn  from  Avignon  to  their  Spanish  expedition. 
(A.D.  1367.)  This  disgrace  induced  Urban  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  the  emperor  Charles  I Y.  and  visit  Italy.  The 
emperor  followed  with  the  professed  design  of  crushing  the 
Ghibelins  ;  but  his  avarice  prevailed  over  his  courage  :  he 
accepted  the  large  bribes  proffered  by  the  Yisconti,  sold  a 
confirmation  of  their  liberties  to  the  free  cities,  and  then 
repaired  to  Rome,  trusting  to  his  humility  for  a  reconcilia- 
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tioB  Tfith  the  pope.  Urban  obtained  from  the  di^onojwed 
emperor  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull,  by  which  all  Uiedona- 
tions  and  privileges  conceded  by  former  emperors  io  the 
fxypes,  were  confirmed  in  their  follest  extent ;  and  when  be 
entered  Rome,  he  astonished  and  disgusted  the  citizens,  by 
cGBsenting  to  lead  the  pope's  horse  by  the  bridle. 

Urban  did  not  long  remain  in  Italy  ;  he  felt  himself  inse«> 
core  in  the  midst  of  turbulent  republics  and  rival  princes, 
and  he  quitted  Rome,  having  gained  by  his  journey  only 
the  empty  honour  of  seeing  the  emperors  of  the  West  and 
the  East  at  his  feet.  John  Palaeologus,  whose  domzniona 
were  limited  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  had  come  to 
elaim  the  aid  of  the  European  princes  against  the  Taarks, 
and  offered  in  return  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  negociation  £iiled, 
Palfleologus  got  neither  money  nor  soldiers,  but  he  retnmed 
home  loaded  with  bulls  and  indulgences.  Urban  did  not 
live  to  reach  Avignon;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ciregory  XI. 
(A.D.  1370),  who  was  as  much  attached  to  the  iVaich 
interest  as  his  predecessors. 

Gregory's  great  object  during  his  pontificate,  was  to  crush 
the  increasing  spirit  of  liberty  in  Italy,  which  tlie  popes  had 
formerly  encouraged  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  imperial  power. 
The  Florentines  were  the  first  to  brave  his  wrath ;  thej 
maintained  a  courageous  struggle  against  the  free  companies 
which  Gregory  had  taken  into  pay,  and  bore  with  heroic 
endurance  the  famine  caused  by  the  destruction  of  their 
harvests.  But  Italy  then,  as  now,  was  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving freedom ;  broken  into  petty  states,  with  different 
Interests,  customs  and  prejudices,  mutual  jealousies  pre* 
rented  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  the  only  true  source, 
the  only  sure  support  of  freedom.  Italian  patriotism  was 
limited  by  the  walls  of  a  city  or  the  bounds  of  a  province, 
and  this  disunion  has  been  ever  the  source  of  servitude  \ 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  been  so  often  and 
so  easily  conquered  as  Italy.     The  Romans  seemed  cna- 
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motired  of  slavery ;  they  humbly  besought  Grregory  to  come 
and  reside  in  *'  the  eternal  city/'  and  sent  a  fanatic  nun  to 
persuade  him  by  her  pretended  revelations,  that  the  return  of 
the  popes  to  Rome  would  restore  the  church  to  the  anoieot 
plenitude  of  its  power.  Gregory  was  more  terrified  by  the 
threat  of  electing  an  antipope  than  persuaded  by  the  dreams 
of  Catherine  ;  the  preaching  of  Wicklifie  in  England,  end 
the  progress  of  reformed  doctrines  in  Germany,  made  him 
feel  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  a  schism  in  the 
church :  he  tlierefore  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  king,  and  set  out  for  Italy,  leaving  a  few  cardinals 
at  Avignon.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  lOnd  acclama* 
tions,  but  in  a  few  months  the  fickle  populace  became  weary 
of  its  idol,  and  Gregory  would  probably  have  returned  to 
Avignon,  had  he  not  been  stricken  by  mortal  disease. 
(A.D.  1378.)  He  foresaw  the  troubles  that  were  likely 
to  \ye  occasioned  by  his  death,  and  his  last  moments  were 
spent  in  vain  efforts  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  church. 

When  the  cardinals  had  assembled  in  conclave  to  elect  a 
new  pope,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  knowing  that  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  French  party,  began  to  fear  that  a  pope  would 
be  chosen  who  would  transfer  the  papacy  again  to  Avignon* 
To  prevent  this  dreaded  catastrophe,  they  assembled  in  arms, 
surrounded  the  Vatican,  threatened  destruction  to  all  th^t 
opposed  their  wishes,  and  by  their  violence  procured  the 
election  of  a  Neapolitan  prelate,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban 
y  I.  But  when  the  danger  was  passed,  the  electors  repented 
of  their  choice, -especially  as  Urban  threatened  to  create 
such  a  number  of  new  cardinals  as  would  quite  destroy  their 
influence.  They  assembled  again  at^Anagni,  and  after  long 
debates,  elected  a  second  pope ;  their  choice  now  falling  on 
a  French  prelate,  who  took  the^title  of  Clement  YII.  Thus 
commenced  the  great  ''  schism  of  the  West/'  which  divided 
Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  France,  Spain,  Navarre, 
Scotland,  and  some  minor  states,  adhered  to  the  French 
pope ;  Germany,  Poland}  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England 
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lesog^uaed  Urban,  The  death  oi  the  emperor  Charles,  and 
the  acoession  of  his  son  Winceslaus,  a  luxurious  barbarian, 
added  fresh  confusion  to  the  complicated  politics  of  Christ* 
endom ;  the  adoption  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  by  Jane,  queen 
of  Naples,  precipitated  the  war. 

Charles  Durazzo,  being  consecrated  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  advanced  into  the  Neapoli^n  territories,  overcame 
all  opposition,  and  having  made  the  guilty,  but  unibrtunate, 
Jane  prisoner,  put  her  to  death.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Clement,  soon  appeared  to  oontest 
this  crown,  and  having  passed  the  Alps,  made  himself 
master  of  some  strong  places  in  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But 
the  climate  of  Naples  proved  fatal  to  the  invaders,  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  having  exhausted  in  this  war  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  royal  treasure,  which  he  had  seized  by 
foi^e,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  Durazzo,  delivered 
from  his  rival,  soon  began  to  abate  in  his  submission  to  the 
papal  mandates,  and  Urban,  on  visiting  Naples,  was  indig* 
nant  to  find  his  authority  scorned.  He  removed  to  Nooera, 
where  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Durazzo,  by  six  cardinals,  who  were  weary  of  bis 
tyranny.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  unfortunate 
cardinals  were  tortured  on  the  rack,  with  the  most  savage 
cruelty.  Urban  then  excommunicated  the  king  and  queen 
of  Naples,  the  antipope  Clement,  and  all  their  adherents* 
Durazzo  immediately  marched  to  Nocera,  and  stormed  the 
town,  but  Urban  sought  refuge  in  the  citadel,  and  from  its 
windows  repeated  his  excommunications  thrice  every  day. 
He  finally  escaped  by  sea  to  Genoa,  where  he  put  five  of 
the  cardinals  to  death,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  nn 
Englishman,  only  out  of  compliment  to  Richard  II.,  who 
kept  England  faithfdl  to  the  Roman  ponti£  Charles 
Durazzo  had  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  king  of  Hai^ary» 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  was  murdefed 
by  the  partisans  of  the  queen  dowager.  The  infant  sons  of 
Durazzo,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  were  neminally  placed  aft 
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the  head  of  the  riral  parties  that  contended  for  the  thnme 
of  Naples ;  but  the  former  being  deserted  by  Urban,  soon 
proved  the  weaker  in  the  strife.  Urban^s  death  did  not 
abate  the  schism.  (A.  D.  1S88.)  The  Italian  cardinals 
elected  in  his  stead  another  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  title 
of  Boniface  IX.,  and  who  began  his  reign  by  exchanging 
the  most  bitter  bnlls  and  excommunications  with  his  riyed 
at  Avignon.  A  firesh  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism 
was  ofiered  by  the  death  of  Clement ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  clergy,  the  cardinals  at  Avig-i 
non  elected  Benedict  XIII.  and  the  divisions  of  the  church 
became  worse  than  ever. 

Richard  II.,  on  the  point  of  being  hurled  from  his  throne 
by  the  aspiring  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  an  interview  with 
the  unfortunate  king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  whose  fits  of 
lunacy  were  less  injurious  to  his  kingdom  than  his  inter- 
vals  of  reason,  and  both  remonstrated  with  the  rival  popes : 
even  the  degraded  Winceslaus  visited  France  to  make  an 
effort  for  terminating  these  distractions;  but  the  hostile 
pontiffs  eluded  every  demand,  and  spumed  every  solicita* 
tion.  The  empire  was  as  much  distracted  as  the  church ; 
John  Huss,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  was  success&lly  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe  in  Bohemia ;  the  princes,  animated  by  mutual  jeal« 
ousy,  only  agreed  in  their  hatred  of  the  emperor  and  their 
determination  to  dethrone  him.  Winceslaus  was  deposed, 
and  the  count  Palatine  Robert  elected  in  his  room ;  but 
many  refused  to  acknowledge  his  title,  and  the  dissidents 
contended  with  the  imperialists  both  in  Grermany  and 
Italy. 

Innocent  VII.  (A.D.  1404)  and  Gregory  XII.  (A.  D* 
1406),  were  successively  chosen  by  the  Italians  successors 
to  Boniface  IX.;  these  proceedings  were  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  cardinals,  from  interested  motives,  designed 
to  prolong  the  schism,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  at 
their  ambition  began  to  prevail.     A  general  assembly  of 
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Ihfi  French  clergy  reused  obedience  to  either  pope  un^ 
IIm^  ri^t  to  the  pontificate  had  been  determined  by  a  gene« 
cal  ooancih  The  cardinals  of  both  parties  were  alarmed ; 
they  assembled  a  council  at  Pisa,  deposed  both  the  riral 
popeS)  and  elected  Alexander  Y.  (A.  D.  1409)  ;  bnt  as  nei- 
ther -Gregory  nor  Benedict  would  resign  their  pretensionSi 
the  only  result  of  the  council  was  to  divide  the  church  be- 
tween three  popes  instead  of  two,  Alexander  Y .  had  scarcely 
time  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  and  Hnss  when 
he  died  in  the  eleventh  month  of  his  pontificate.  Seventeen 
cardinals  assembled  at  Bologna,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Louis  king  of  Naples,  who  had  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
neighbourhood,  chose  a  Neapolitan  cardinal,  who  took  the 
title  of  John  XXII I •  The  election  of  a  prelate  more  re- 
markable for  his  martial  spirit  than  his  attachment  to 
religion,  spread  great  dissatis&ction  through  Christendom, 
which  the  new  pope's  conduct  was  far  from  abating. 

Sigismond,  the  brother  of  Winceslans,  having  been  called 
to  the  empire  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  German 
princes,  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  tran« 
quillity,  and  prevailed  upon  pope  John  to  assemble  the 
celebrated  council  of  Constance.  (A.  D.  1414.)  But  John 
was  soon  sorry  for  having  given  his  assent,  and  would  have 
tetracted  it,  had  he  the  power ;  with  great  reluctance  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  when  he  saw  the 
city  of  Constance  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  pointed 
it  out  to  his  attendants,  bitterly  saying,  *'  Behold  the  trap 
they  have  set  to  catch  foxes."  Nor  were  his  suspicions 
unfounded :  the  council  deposed  the  three  popes,  and  wrung 
from  John  a  reluctant  assent  to  his  degradation.  Some 
days  after  he  repented  of  his  condescension,  and,  aided  by 
the  duke  of  Austria,  made  his  escape  into  Switzerland* 
He  was  however  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and  was  finally 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence. 

John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  weie  summoned  before 
the  council,  to  give  an  account  of  their  religious  opinions ; 
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aBid  justly  dreading  the  bigotry  of  the  German  prelates^ 
they  took  the  precaution  of  obtaining  a  safe-coaduct  frottl 
the  emperor.  But  the  bishops  persuaded  Sigismond  ta 
violate  his  plighted  word,  and  Hnss  was  burned  as  an  ob«> 
stinate  heretic*  (A.  D.  1415.)  The  emperor  repented  t09 
late  of  his  weakness,  and  reproached  the  council,  but  was  in* 
formed  that  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  had  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  princes.  Benedict  of  Avignon  in  the 
meantime  obstinately  refused  to  resign  his  pretensions  to 
the  papacy  ;  Sigismond  resolved  to  compel  him  to  obedi« 
ence,  and  visited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  magni* 
ficently  received  by  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.;  thence 
he  passed  into  England,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  he  had  so  recently  received,  by  entering  into 
fdliance  with  Henry  V.  to  dismember  France,  the  English 
monarch  bargaining  for  Normandy,  and  the  emperor  for 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aries. 

Martin  y.  was  elected  to  the  papacy  (A.D.  1416)  with  more 
solemnity  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  Church  and  the 
empire,  the  princes  and  prelates  of  almost  every  Christian 
kingdom,  had  assisted  at  his  consecration  ;  and  though  the 
popes  at  Avignon  maintained  their  nominal  Claims  for  thir* 
teen  years  longer,  the  great  schism  was  virtually  terminated 
on  the  day  of  his  election.  But  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
the  council  of  Constance  had  grown  up  during  this  long  con« 
troversy,  and  had  appealed  to  a  judge,  whose  sovereignty 
became  daily  more  established :  that  power  was  reason, — that 
judge,  opinion.  In  Bohemia  the  Hussites  took  up  arms  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  great  apostle ;  and,  headed  by  the 
brave  but  sanguinary  Zisca,  overthrew  the  imperial  forces 
in  every  engagement.  When  Zisca  died  of  the  plague, 
(A.  D.  1424,)  his  undaunted  followers  used  the  skin  of 
their  deceased  leader  to  cover  a  drum,  that  the  sound  might 
recal  to  the  soldiers  the  memory  of  his  valour  and  his  glory* 
Animated  by  religious  zeal,  revenge,  and  patriotism,  the 
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Hussites  d^eated  the  imperial  and  papal  forces  in  ei^^ 
pitched  battles ;  nor  did  they  consent  to  peaoe  until  thej 
had  extorted  from  the  pope  a  full  sanction,  of  the  principfii 
lelbrms  they  had  introduced  into  the  doctrine  and  discii- 
pline  of  the  Church.  Nor  was  this  the  only  or  even  the 
principal  check  giyen  to  the  papal  power ;  a  council  was 
held  at  Basil,  (A.  D.  1431,)  in  which  the  most  ezorbitiait 
priyileges  claimed  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs  were  sao 
eesaiyely  abolished.  Pope  Eugenius  lY.,  who  succeeded 
Martin,  checked  the  progress  of  reform  by  removing  tJie 
council  to  Italy,  under  the  pretext  of  completing  a  union 
.  between  the  Grreek  and  Roman  Churches ;  but  this  pro- 
ceeding occasioned  a  new  schism,  which  lasted  five  yean, 
and  was  near  subverting  the  papal  power  alt<^ther.  The 
French  nation,  by  the  fsunous  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the 
foundation  of  "  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  cfa(iircli»'* 
(A.  D.  1438,)  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil; 
Germany  followed  in  the  same  track  at  the  diet  of  Mayence, 
(A*  D.  1439,)  and  it  was  only  by  subsequent  negociatioiie 
that  the  popes  recovered  a  small  portion  of  the  privilegee 
thus  suddenly  wrested  from  them. 

The  wars  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  now 
at  an  end,  and  Germany  gradually  assumed  a  regular  go* 
vemment  and  a  fixed  constitution.  The  Austrian  line  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Albert  I.  (A.  D.  1438) ;  the  right 
of  suf&age  in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  was  irrevocably 
united  to  the  principalities  subsequently  called  electoratea; 
tiie  partition  of  these  principalities  was  prohibited,  andthesr 
succession  fixed  according  to  the  right  of  primogemtmew 
To  prevent  the  evils  of  an  interregnum  it  was  arrangedt 
that  during  a  vacancy,  the  regency  of  the  empire  should  be 
confided  to  the  Palatine  and  Saxon  eleetors.  The  greet 
electoral  families  of  Germany  were  thus  permanently  e»» 
tablished,  as  they  have  sfnce  continued  almost  unaltered; 
except  that  the  house  of  Hohenaollenit  which  originally 
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possessed  only  the  electorate  of  Brandenborg,  became  sub-* 
sequently,  by  the  acquisition  of  Prussia,  the  most  potent 
&mily  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

The  wars  between  England  and  France,  and  the  citiI 
wars  in  both  kingdoms,  long  prevented  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government  in  either.  But  during  the 
inglorious  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  the  English  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  France,  principally  by  the  enthu« 
adasm  with  which  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans  inspired 
the  French  army.  A  fierce  struggle  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  most  powerful  of  the 
English  nobility  fell  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  which  placed  the 
Tudor  family  on  the  throne  of  England.  In  Scotland  the 
Stuart  family  steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  breaking  down 
the  feudal  power  of  the  turbulent  nobles,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  a  country  that 
had  been  previously  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in  Europe. 
Matrimonial  alliances  between  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
diminished  but  did  not  wholly  prevent  the  wars  between 
northern  and  southern  Britain,  and  finally  led  to  the  union 
of  the  whole  island  under  a  single  sovereign,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  formation  of  the  French  government  was  for  a 
season  impeded  by  the  great  power  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, rivals  rather  than  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  but  Charles 
the  Rash,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Burgundian  dukes, 
having  madly  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, was  betrayed  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Nanci,  (A.D. 
1477»)  and  his  states  were  thus  left  exposed  to  Louis  XL 
of  France,  the  most  unprincipled  monarch  that  ever  wore 
a  crown.  But  though  Louis  XL  was  a  wicked  and  t3rran- 
mcal  ruler,  his  reign  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  his 
country,  for  he  re-established  the  royal  authority,  and  so* 
cared  to  France  the  blessing  of  a  settled  government. 

Italy  during  the  fourteenth  century  was  torn  in  sunder 
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by  £action8t  and  a  prey  to  continual  ward ;  it  was  tbe  (oXy 
part  of  Europe  at  the  eommencem^nt  of  tbe  fifteenth  oeu-^ 
tnry  in  which  there  was  no  appearance  of  order  rising  oat  of 
confusion.  The  Lombard  cities,  after  having  wrested  their 
liberties  from  tbe  popes  and  emperors,  knew  not  how  to  use 
tbe  freedom  they  had  won ;  anarchy  was  found  more  intoI« 
erable  than  despotism,  and  most  of  the  republics  either 
chose  masters  for  themselves,  or  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
submitted  to  usurpers.  The  most  powerful  of  these  princes 
Were  tbe  Yisconti,  dukes  of  Milan,  Vbo  were  succeeded  by 
the  family  of  Sforza.  (A.  D.  1447.)  A  few  republics  how* 
ever  escaped  the  general  calamity,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable were  those  of  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice. 

Florence,  like  most  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  had  been  formed 
into  a  republic  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  soon 
assumed  a  democratic  form,  and  was  consequently  a  prey 
to  factions.  The  evils  resulting  from  civil  commotion 
induced  the  Florentines  to  elect  a  magistrate  called  tbe 
**  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,"  because  he  had  the  power  of 
assembling  all  the  citizens  under  his  gonfalon  or  banner, 
and  forcing  them  to  make  peace  when  all  other  modes  of 
conciliation  had  failed.  But  Florence  owed  the  preserva* 
tion  of  its  independence  less  to  this  institution  than  to  the 
wealth  derived  from  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  purchase  tbe  protection  of  kings 
and  emperors.  It  retained  its  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment mitil  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
princely  family  of  the  Medici,  supported  by  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  usurped  the  government. 

Genoa  attained  greater  commercial  eminence  than  Flo- 
rence, but  unfortunately  its  citizens  were  animated  by  a 
fatal  spirit  of  mercantile  jealousy,  which  involved  them  in 
hazardous  and  expensive  wars.  The  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians  contended  for  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
tbe  Levant,  and  the  former,  after  a  tedious  naval  war,  were 
forced  to  leave  their  rivals  masters  of  the  sea.     Still  worse 
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were  the  fatti(ms  dif^utes  between  the  GenoeGc  nobles  and 
the  citi^ns,  which  induced  the  latter  to  seek  the  |>rotection 
of  a  master  against  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy.  After 
many  vidsaitudes,  Genoa  became  a  dependency  of  the 
dachy  of  Milan,  (A.  D.  14649)  and  though  it  subseqaently 
asserted  its  freedom,  it  never  regained  its  former  greatness. 

Venice,  on  the  contrary,  was  continually  advancing  in 
greatness  and  glory ;  the  republic  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  it  secured  to  itself  the 
profits  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  India.  Its 
dominion  extended  over  the  provinces  at  each  side  of  the 
northern  Adriatic ;  its  fleets  had  no  rival  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  the  disovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  diverted  European  com- 
merce into  other  channels,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  proiHgate 
aiistrocracy,  aided  the  loss  of  trade  in  completing  the  ruia 
of  a  city  that  once  deserved  the  proud  name  of  *^  Rome  o^ 
the  Ocean." 

The  revolutions  in  Naples  connect  Italy  with  the  history 
of  Spain,  where  the  kings  of  Castile  were  extending  their 
conquests  over  the  Mohammedans,  while  those  of  Arragon 
were  adding  to  their  dominions  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. After  a  long  struggle,  the  kings  of  Arragon  drove 
the  house  of  Anjou  from  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
but  the  Anjevin  claims,  merging  in  the  crown  of  France, 
were  subsequently  the  source  of  calamitous  wars.  By  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile, 
(A.D.  1474,)  these  kingdoms  were  united,  and  Spain 
thenceforward  took  a  leading  place  among  the  states  of 
Europe.  Portugal  might  have  been  added  to  Castile,  and 
the  whole  peninsula  united  under  one  government,  but  for 
the  national  jealousy  between  the  Castilians  and  Portuguese, 
which  induced  the  latter  to  prefer  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  royal  family  to  that  which  by  marriage  had  been  united 
to  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  Civilization  perhaps  gained  by 
the  disunion,  for  in  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Spa-* 
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niardfi  pursued  the  discoveries  opened  to  them  by  Colnmbus, 
the  Portuguese  as  zealously  followed  the  track  of  Vasoo 
de  Gatna ;  the  one  opening  America,  and  the  other  India,  to 
the  colonial  and  commercial  enterprize  of  Europe. 

These  discoveries  do  not  fall  within  the  period  oompie-* 
bended  in  this  history,  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
were  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause  of,  thecommer* 
cial  spirit  that  was  fast  rising  in^westem  Europe.  A  league 
for  mutual  protection,  similar  to  that  which  united  the 
Lombard  cities,  had  been  formed  by  the  great  trading  marts 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  northern  Germany,  under  ths 
name  of  the  Hanseatic  Confederation.     At  the  dose  of  tha 
fourteenth,   and    during  the  first    half  of  the  fifteenth, 
century,  this  le^ue  was  in  its  most  flourishing  conditioii  ; 
it  monopolized  the  entire  trade  of  the  Baltic ;  the  Yadoat 
natural  productions  of  northern  Europe  were  brougbt  by 
its  vessels  to  the  great  marts  in  Flanders,  and  there  ex* 
changed  for  the  cloths  of  the  Flemings,  the  silks  of  €tm 
Italians,  and  the  Indian  spices  imported  by  the  Yenetianfl 
firom  the  Levant.     But  many  circumstances  combined  to 
destroy  this  confederation,  which  indeed  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  outlast  the  anarchy  that  led  to  its  fi^rma- 
tion.     The  wars  and  commotions  in  Flanders  and  Brabant^ 
compelled  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  go  into  exile,  and 
several  of  them  were  invited  into  England  by  Edward  III* 
where   they  established  the  woollen  manufacture.     The 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  were  gradually 
abolished  by  the  northern  sovereigns,  when  the  Dutcb  and 
English  began  to  cultivate  the  Baltic  trade ;  dty  after  ci^ 
was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  league,  until  finally  the 
dtiesof  Lubeck,  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  were  left  alone  m 
the  confederation. 

Northern  Europe  had  long  been  the  theatre  <^desaliDry 
and  sanguinary  wars,  and  they  scarcely  formed  a  part  of  the 
European  States-system,  until  the  union  of  Calnuur,  wben 
the  crowns  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  jotned 
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oa  the  head  of  queen  Margaret«^  (A.  D.  13870  ^^^  tmion 
was  not  permanent :  the  Swedes  believing  that  the  succes* 
8ors  of  Margaret  showed  too  decided  a  preference  for  the 
Danes,  choae  an  early  opportunity  of  asserting  their  inde-* 
pendemee,  which  they  finally  succeeded  in  establishing. 

Russia,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  groaned  under 
the  humiliating  yoke  of  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  from 
whose  Khans  the  native  princes  were  forced  to  beg  a  con- 
firmation of  their  dignities.  It  was  subjected  to  the  scarcely 
less  degrading  yoke  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics,  most  of 
whom  came  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  employed  the 
knowledge  which  they  exclusively  possessed,  to  enslave 
both  princes  and  people.  The  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
possessing  fortified  palaces,  and  numerous  guards,  lived  in 
all  the  barbarous  pomp  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign.  When  he 
appeared  in  a  religious  procession »  the  bridle  of  the  ass  on 
which  he  rode,  was  always  held  by  the  reigning  monarchi 
and  his  consent  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  every  im« 
portant  act  of  state.  To  complete  the  misery  of  the 
country,  it  was  distracted  by  the  wars  of  petty  princes,  and 
its  western  fiK)ntiers  assailed  by  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles. 

Lithuania  was  one  of  the  countries  for  whose  conquest 
the  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights  was  instituted ;  but  when 
its  sovereign  professed  Christianity  (A.D.  1252),  it  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom  by  the  pope.  It  never  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  European  politics,  and  was  finally 
lost  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  But  the  Teutonic  chivalry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  seemed  likely  to 
constitute  the  most  formidable  power  in  northern  Europe ; 
the  knights  possessed  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Courland  and 
Livonia.  But  the  government  of  an  order,  or  a  company, 
must  necessarily  be  oppressive  and  insecure ;  the  nobility 
in  <hese  countries  felt  severely  the  exclusive  privileges 
claimed  by  the  knights  ;  the  towns  revolted  against  their 
exactions  ;  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  deprived  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labours,  hoped  that  any  change  would  be  for  the 
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better ;  and  under  thfese  circumstances  the  knights  lost  pro-< 
vince  after  province,  almost  without  a  straggle,  until  they 
sank  into  utter  insignificance. 

*  Poland  gained  most  of  the  provinces  virested  from  the 
Teutonic  chivalry,  and  it  would  probably  have  become  one 
of  the  most  important  states  in  Europe,  but  for  the  revo* 
Itttion  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  €rreat« 
(A.D.  1339.)  That  prince  having  no  children  was  anxious 
that  the  crown  should  descend  to  his  sister's  son,  prince 
Louis  of  Hungary,  in  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the  princes 
of  Silesia.  The  Polish  nobles  took  advantage  of  this  cir« 
cumstance  to  render  the  crown  elective,  and  to  secure  fot 
themselves  an  exemption  from  ,all  taxes  and  contributionB 
to  the  support  of  the  state.  Contested  elections,  and  aiis** 
tocradc  usurpations,  rendered  Poland  feeble  in  itself  and 
nisehievous  to  its  neighbours,  until  at  length,  almost  widnn 
our  own  memory,  its  name  was  effaced  from  the  map  of 
Europe. 

-  The  Grecian  empire,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  sunk 
before  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  alone  remains  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  rapid  survey  of  Christendom,  but  as 
its  fate  involves  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  Asia,  it  must 
be  examined  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

^Foundation  of  the  Ottoman^  and  Destruction  of  the 

Byzantine  Empire. 

(From  A.D.  1224,  to  A.D.  1463.) 

NuMznous  as  the  revolutions  in  Asia  have  been,  there  is 
none  that  in  magnitude,  rapidity,  and  extensive  consequence, 
can  compare  with  that  effected  by  Jenghiss  Elhan  and  bit 
successors.     The  most  furious  race  of  conquerors  that  bad 
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ever  been  sent  as  a  scoi^ige  to  mankind,  in  an  incredibly 
abort  space  of  time  became  masters  of  all  tbe  countries  be<* 
tween  tbe  Mediterranean  and  tbe  Northern  Pacific  Oceani 
subverting  almost  without  an  effort  the  ancient  empire  of 
China,  the  kingdoms  of  Khorazm,  Ghazni,  and  Persia,  the 
principalities  of  Armenia  and  Georgia,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Modem  Russia.  Several  Turkish  tribes>  driven  forward 
by  these  invaders,  entered  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  dispose 
sessing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whether  Christian  or  Moham« 
medan,  and  acting  towards  them  with  the  same  cruelty  as 
that  which  they  had  themselves  experienced.  Suliman 
Shah,  a  prince  of  Khorassan,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
Turks,  was  driven  round  the  Caspian  into  Armenia,  whera 
bis  horde  formed  a  kind  of  fiying  camp,  waiting  some 
favourable  event  that  might  favour  their  return  home« 
(A.  D.  1224.)  After  the  death  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  Suli- 
man,  believing  that  he  had  some  chance  of  recovering 
his  ancient  kingdom,  led  the  horde  along  the  line  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  having  attempted  to  ford  the  river,  he  was 
unfortunately  drowned,  and  his  followers  divided  into  8epa-> 
rate  parties  under  bis  four  sons.  The  two  elder  sons  con^ 
tinned  their  route  to  Khorassan,  but  Dundar  and  Ertoghzul^ 
followed  only  by  four  hundred  families,  returned  to  Ar- 
menia, and  fixed  their  residence  in  the  valleys  formed  by 
the  mountains  east  of  Erzerum.  Ertoghzul  was  of  a  bold 
enterprizing  spirit,  and  he  saw  in  the  condition  of  western 
Asia,  a  fair  opportunity  of  founding  a  dynasty.  The 
sultanies  into  which  the  Seljukian  kingdom  had  been 
divided,  were  harassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  combine  either  against  the 
Moguls  or  crusaders,  and  consequently  a  band  of  adven- 
turous warriors  might  well  entertain  the  hope  of  rising  to 
fame  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  Finding 
themselves  straitened  in  their  valleys,  Dimdar  and  Ertog- 
hzul resolved  to  move  westward  ;  on  their  march  they  met 
two  annies  engaged  in  deadly  combat,  and  Ertoghzul  tcok 
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the  dbivalrous  resolution  of  aiding  the  weak»  party.  His 
unexpected  aid  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  the  Moguls, 
who  were  on  the  eve  of  victory,  were  decisively  overthrown, 
and  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium  saved  from  utter  ruin. 
Ertoghzul  after  the  victory  was  rewarded  by  the  Seljukian 
Sultan  with  the  gift  of  a  hilly  but  fertile  district,  that  an- 
ciently formed  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia  and  Bithynia.  He 
extended  his  dominions  at  the  expence  of  the  Gred^s,  and 
secured  them  by  several  victories  over  the  Moguls. 

Othman,  the  son  of  Ertoghzul,  (bom  A.D.  1258,)  suc^ 
ceeded  his  father  at  a  matiu-e  age,  and  was  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  his  tribe,  whose  love  and  esteem  he  had  already 
won  by  his  youthful  valour.  He  was  fortunate  in  obtain- 
ing the  friendship  of  prince  Michael,  a  young  Greek  prince 
whom  he  accidentally  made  prisoner,  and  from  whom  he 
received  valuable  instruction  in  the  art  of  government. 
Michael  even  embraced  Islamism  to  gratify  his  friend :  from 
him  descended  the  family  of  Mikhal-ogli  *,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
instructions  of  Michael,  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  influence  he  derived  from  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edebali,  rendered  Othman  superior  to  his  Seljukian 
rivals ;  but  the  Turkish  historians,  in  the  true  oriental  taste, 
are  not  satisfied  with  so  simple  an  explanation ;  they  attri- 
bute his  success  to  a  dream 'f,  by  which  he  was  stimulated 

*  Sons  of  MichaeL 

t  This  celebrated  vision,  which  every  Turk  learns  by  rote  from  h» 
childhood,  possesses  too  much  historical  importance  to  be  omitted.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  premise  that  Othman  was  at  the  time  visiting 
Edebali,  with  whose  daughter  he  was  in  love,  bat  had  been  «i  yet  un- 
able to  gain  the  sheikh's  consent 

He  dreamed  that  be  was  reposing  on  the  same  eouch  bc  his  host 
Suddenly  the  moon  seemed  to  emerge  from  Edebali's  bosom,  and,  afker 
having  attained  wondrous  size  and  splendour,  to  enter  his  own  breast. 
Instantly  there  sprang  from  his  loins  an  immense  tree  rapidly  acquir- 
ing fresh  size  and  foliage,  until  its  spreading  branches  shaded  Europe 
Asia,  and  Africa.     Beneath  this  tree  the  mountains  of  CsQcasos, 
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to  exert  his  energies  and  found  a  dynasty.  His  conquests 
were  made  slowly,  because  his  forces  were  not  numerous, 
but  he  retained  every  thing  he  acquired,  and  gradually  con- 
solidated a  kingdom.  At  the  close  of  his  reigixjhe  won  a 
metropolis  for  his  new  power ;  Prusa,  the  capital  of  Bithynia, 
was  surrendered  to  him  without  a  blow,  and  was  imme- 
diately chosen  for  the  seat  of  his  government.  Having 
won  a  tomb  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  a  residence  for  his 
successors,  Othman  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
(A.  D.  1326,)  bequeathing  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Orkhan. 
The  first  proceedings  of  Orkhan  after  his  accession,  are 

Atlas,  Taurus,  and  Hsemus,  raised  their  snowy  summits,  and  seemed 
to  be  the  four  columns  that  supported  this  leafy  tent.  From  the  roots 
of  the  tree  sprang  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Dan* 
ube,  whose  waters  were  almost  hidden  by  forests  of  masts.  Yellow 
harvests  covered  the  plains,  waving  woods  crowned  the  hills  and 
mountains,  countless  rivulets  meandered  through  groves  and  gardens. 
Hirough  the  vistas  of  the  valleys  were  seen  cities,  adorned  with  domes, 
cupolas,  towers,  obelisks,  and  columns.  The  crescent  gleamed  on 
every  spire,  and  from  ev^ry  minaret  was  heard  tiie  voice  of  the  Muezzin, 
sui^momng  the  faithful  to  prayer ;  the  sound  mingling  with  the  notes  of 
countless  nightingales,  and  the  chatterings  of  millions  of  parrots,  whose 
gay  plumage  exhibited  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  birds 
sported  gaily  through  the  immense  mass  of  foliage,  and  seemed  not 
to  fear  the  leaves,  though  they  were  long,  pointed,  and  glittering 
like  sabres.  Suddenly  a  wind  arose,  and  directed  the  points  of  all 
these  sabre-like  leaves  towards  the  principal  cities  of  the  universe, 
but  especially  towards  Constantinople,  which,  placed  at  the  junction 
of  two  seas  and  two  continents,  resembled  a  noble  diamond  set  between 
two  sapphire  stones  and  two  emeralds,  forming  the  precious  jewel  of 
the  ring  of  a  vast  dominion  that  circled  the  entire  world :  a  ring  destined 
to  grace  the  finger  of  Othman  as  soon  as  he  woke. 

A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  between  this  dream  and  its  fulfilment 
Another  century  and  a  half  saw  the  Ottoman  empire  towering  in  its 
pride  of  place;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  second  vision  became 
necessary  to  predict  a  sad  change,  and  now  neither  dream  nor  vision 
is  wanting  to  foreshow,  that  the  house  of  Othman  is  hurrying  to  the 
&te  of  the  houses  of  Abbas,  Seljuk,  Jeoghiz,  andTimtir. 
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00  vmHke  tbe  usual  conduct  of  oriental  doTeieigns,  that  they 
deaerre  to  l>e  had  in  perpetnal  remembrance  ;  he  offered  to 
«bare  faift  dominions  with  his  brother  Aladin,  and  when 
that  prince  declared  his  determination  not  to  disturb  tis 
itther's  arrangements,  Orkhan  conferred  on  bim  the  post  of 
vizier.  His  fraternal  affection  met  a  due  reward  ;  Aladin, 
who  had  studied  deeply  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  nations 
hj  which  he  was  surrounded,  strengthened  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  useful  laws  and  institutions,  superior  to  any  that 
had  been  yet  introduced  into  any  Mohammedan  country. 
One  of  these  was,  a  standing  army  composed  entirely  of 
young  Christian  slaves  to  embrace  Islamism ;  they  were 
named  the  "  Yeni-Sheri,"  or  "  new  troops,"  a  name  which 
European  historians  have  changed  into  Janissaries.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  these  institutions  were  soon  felt;  the 
Greeks  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  trained  battalions 
c^  the  Janissaries,  and  lost  the  important  cities  of  Nice, 
Abydus,  and  Nicomedia  (A.D.  1329). 

The  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  their  throne 
at  Constantinople  had  not  changed  the  character  of  the 
princes  or  the  people.  Treachery,  usurpation,  and  secret 
murders  polluted  the  palace,  bigotry  ruled  the  church,  and 
the  nation  was  proverbial  for  cowardice  and  profligacy. 
The  attempt  of  Michael  Palaeologus  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Western  Churches  had  exasperated  the  &natica] 
clergy,  and  his  death  alone  prevented  a  I'ebellion.  His  son 
Andronicus  refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacyi 
and  was  for  a  time  the  favourite  of  his  subjects  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  national  worship.  Unfortunately  he 
took  into  his  service  a  body  of  Catalans,  dissolute  military 
adventurers,  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Neapolitan  wan, 
as  he  distrusted  his  own  subjects.  The  Catalans  revolted, 
and  invited  the  Turks  to  their  aid,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  appeared  in  Europe  (A.D.  1292).  An  imperial  army 
was  routed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  plundering  adv«a« 
turers,  and  the  whole  empire  was  exposed  to  their  ravages* 
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Scarcely  liad  this  evil  been  removed,  when  the  emperor 
was  dethroned  by  his  grandson,  the  younger  AndroaicuSt 
under  whose  dissolute  sway  the  provinces  of  Asia  were 
abandoned  to  Orkhan.  Once  only  the  emperor  tried  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  superior  discipline  of  the  Janissaries,  and  returned  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  soon  after  died  (A.  D.  1341).  The 
empire  was  then  usurped  by  Cantacuzenus,  who  entered 
into  a  strict  alliance  with  Orkhan. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  peace  that  the  Turks  first  es* 
tablished  a  permanent  garrison  in  Europe.  Soliman  Pa^hdi 
the  son  of  Orkhan,  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  goveT"^ 
nor  of  the  newly  acquired  province  of  Mysia.  The  most 
celebrated  spot  in  that  province  was  the  peninsula,  on  which 
once  the  ancient  and  opulent  city  of  Cyzicus  flourished* 
"  Its  broken  columns,"  says  an  oriental  historian, "  its 
marbles  scattered  over  the  turf,  reminded  the  spectator  of 
the  miraculous  palaces  that  the  evil  genii  had  erected  at  tfate 
command  of  Solomon  for  Balkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  and  of 
the  wondrous  remains  of  Tadmor  *  and  Istakhar  f."  SoU- 
man.loved  to  linger  among  the  ruins  of  a  city  that  had  long 
been  the  "  Tyre  of  the  Fropontis,'*  and  probably  estimating 
from  their  magnitude  the  riches  of  Constantinople  j;,  he  re* 


•  Palmyra. 

f  Persepolis. 

X  The  Turkish  historians  say  that  the  vision  of  Othman  was  re- 
peated to  Soliman ;  the  tale  is  thus  told  by  Saad-ed-din. 

One  evening  as  he  sat  wrapped  in  contemplation  by  the  sea  shore, 
he  beheld  the  pillars  and  porticoes  reflected  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
in  the  tranquil  waves  of  the  sea  of  Marmora ;  while  the  light  clouds 
that  flitted  over  the  sky  seemed  also  to  float  over  the  water.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  the  restored  city  was  emerging  from  the  sea  in  its 
form  er  beauty  and  girdled  by  its  ancient  fleet.  Mysterious  voices  seemed 
borne  to  his  ear  by  the  whispering  winds  and  murmuring  waves ;  whilst 
the  moon  beaming  from  the  east,  seemed  to  unite  Europe  and  Asia 
by  a  zone  of  silver.  Thd  planet  wove  the  same  appearance  as  when  It 
xose  from  the  boisom  of  Edebali  to  eiitfr  tjieibreast  of  Othmao.   The 
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solved  to  fieke  on  some  place  in  Europe,  which  would  faci- 
litate his  attack  on  that  city*  He  sent  a  detachment  to 
seize  the  castle  of  Tzympns,  to  which  he  sogoi  afiter  added 
the  city  of  Gallipoli  and  several  strong  fortiesses  in  its 
neighbourhood  (A«D«  1357)-  Soliman  made  Gallipoli  the 
place  of  his  residence,  but  in  the  midst  of  Ids  career  he  was 
killed  by  a  £sdl  &om  his  bors&  Morad,  or  Amurath,  as  he  is 
more  frequently  called*  inherited  his  brother's  conquests  and 
his  ambition. 

Cantaoozenus  being  forced  to  resign  the  Byzantine  throne, 
to  John  Palaeologus,  the  right&l  heir,  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery. John  had  ndther  the  vigour  nor  courage  necessary 
to  protect  the  empire,  and  during  his  reign  the  Turks  made 
a  rapid  progress  in  Europe.  At  length  Morad  captured  the 
important  city  of  Adrianople,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  The  news  of  this  event  spread  dismay  through 
Christendom,  and  after  much  precious  time  had  been  wasted, 
the  Servians,  Hungarians,  and  Wallachians,  roused  by  a 
circular  from  pope  Urban  Y.,  combined  their  forcea  to  drive 
the  Tuiks  back  to  Asia.  The  allied  armies  advanced  to 
Marizza,  within  two  days  march  of  Adrianople,  but,  confi- 
dent in  their  numbers,  they  kept  a  careless  watch,  and  were 
surprised  in  their  camp  by  their  active  enemies.  Many  of 
the  Christians  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren,  others 
half  naked  were  slain  almost  without  resistance,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  remainder  perished  in  the  marshes  through 
which  they  attempted  to  make  dieir  escape. 

John  Falseologus  made  no  effort  to  recover  the  second 
city  of  his  empire  ;  he  even  sought  the  friendship  of  Morad, 
and  became  his  vassal  rather  than  his  ally.  The  Turks 
strengthened  their  European  empire  by  attacking  the 
Servians,   Wallachians,   Bosnians,   and  some  districts  in 


remembrance  of  his  grandsire's  vision,  which  had  predicted  uuveml 
empire,  inflamed  the  courage  of  Soliman,  and  made  Idm  instantly  le- 
solve  to  remove  his  seat  of  government  from  Asia  Minor  into  £ur«^ 
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northern  Thrace,  whose  goremors  had  thrown  off  tfieir 
allegiance  to  the  feeble  court  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
Greeks  rejoiced  in  the  interval  of  tranqnillity,  without  seeing 
that  their  ruin  was  delayed  rather  than  averted.  It  was 
difficult  to  imite  the  half-civilized  nations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  against  the  common  enemy ;  Lasarus  prince  of 
Servia  at  length  prevailed  on  his  neighbours  to  lend  him 
their  aid,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Moham- 
medans. Alarmed  by  the  success  of  the  coalition,  Morad 
assembled  all  his  forces  and  marched  against  the  allied 
army,  which  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Kossova,  on 
the  borders  of  Bosnia  and  Servia.  The  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  in  which  the  Turks  had  yet  been  engaged ; 
while  it  was  raging  most  furiously,  a  Servian  nobleman^ 
Milosch  Kohilovitsch,  feigned  to  desert,  and  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  sultan.  Morad  received  him  with- 
out suspicion ;  but  while  his  attention  was  engaged  by  some 
feigned  intelligence,  Milosch  sprang  upon  the  sultan  and 
mortally  wounded  him  with  his  dagger.  The  assassin  after 
a  desperate  struggle  was  cut  down  by  the  guards,  and  Morad^ 
though  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  still  continued  to  direct 
the  movements  of  his  army,  and  finally  gained  a  decisive 
victory  (A.  D.  1390).  He  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  success;  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  son  Bayezid, 
usually  called  Bajazet  by  western  writers,  and  sumamed 
by  the  orientals  Yildirim,  or  the  Thunderer. 

Bayezid  at  the  very  moment  that  the  officers  and  soldiers 
hailed  him  sultan,  in  the  presence  of  his  father's  bleeding 
body,  gave  orders  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Yakul^,  a 
prince  whom  his  many  virtues  would  have  made  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  quoting  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime  this  veine 
of  the  Koran,  '*  Rebellion  is  worse  than  executions.''  He 
next  ordered  that  the  victory  of  Kossova  should  be  followed 
up  with  all  possible  diligence,  and  in  a  few  days  Servia 
was  completely  conquered,  its  prince  being  permitted  to 

retain  his  dominions  only  on  the  condition  of  tribute  or  vas- 

u  2 
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«alage.  The  familf  of  the  Palseologi  in  Constsoitinople 
presented  a  sad  example  of  disunion  and  cruelty ;  Bayezid 
alternately  patronized  the  different  candidates  for  the  de- 
graded throne,  and  exacted  implicit  obedience  as  tbe  price 
of  protection.  Philadelphia  was  the  last  city  remainis^  to 
the  Christians  in  Asia ;  Bayezid  resolved  to  subdue  it,  and 
the  Gieek  emperors  and- the  prince  of  Servia  not  only  gent 
contingents  but  came  in  person  to  join  in  the  siege.  Great 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  Greek  garrison  when  they 
beheld  John  Palaeologus  and  his  son  Manuel  in  the  hostile 
lanks ;  but  far  from  being  dismayed,  they  declared  that 
they  would  not  yield  their  walls  while  one  stone  remained 
opon  another.  But  the  walls  had  long  been  neglected ;  a 
practicable  breach  was  soon  made;  and  Bayezid  ordered  his 
Greek  division  to  lead  the  assault.  His  orders  were  obeyed; 
the  Byzantine  emperors  were  the  foremost  in  mounting 
the  storm  of  their  own  city,  and  they  actually  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  sultan,  the  prize  usually  given  to  those 
who  take  the  lead  in  entering  a  breach !  (A.  D.  1391.) 
Bayezid  himself  was  astonished  at  this  excess  of  degrada- 
tion, and  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  roonaichs 
who  were  only  brave  when  fighting  against  their  own 
aubjects. 

John  returned  to  Constantinople,  leaving  his  son  Manud 
^  hostage  with  the  Turks.  Deeply  sensible  of  the  disgrace 
he  had  incurred,  and  feeling  that  Bayezid  was  not  con- 
ciliated by  his  subserviency,  he  began  to  fortify  his  city, 
which  he  knew  would  shortly  be  menaced.  While  thns 
^ng^^d,  he  received  a  message  from  the  sultan  threatening 
that  Manuel's  eyes  should  be  put  out  unless  the  works  he 
Jbad  commenced  were  abandoned.  The  aged  monarch  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  and  soon  after  died  of  grie£  A  secret 
messenger  brought  the  intelligence  of  John's  decease  to 
Manuel :  he  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his  guards  and  esci^ed 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  quietly  took  possession  of  the 
throne.     But  Bayezid  regarding  this  as  a  defiance  of  his 
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authority,  assembled  a  powerful  army,  invaded  Thrace^ 
took  some  of  the  most  important  fortresses,  and  eommeaoed 
a  close  blockade  of  Constantinople,  -which  lasted  seren 
entire  years. 

Si^smond,  king  of  Hungary,  incited  by  the  pope  and 
aided  by  volunteers  from  France  and  Germany,  the  flower 
of  Europe's  chivalry,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort 
against  the  Turks ;  and  crossing  the  Danube  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Nico<^ 
polis.  The  city  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Turkish 
governor,  who  knew  that  Bayezid  would  promptly  march 
to  his  aid.  But  whilst  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to  gain 
time,  the  allies,  more  especially  the  French,  proud  of  their 
fancied  superiority,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury  and 
debauchery,  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Turks  that  they 
came  to  fight,  and  the  Hungarians  they  came  to  assist. 
'*  Should  the  sky  fall,"  said  some  of  these  presumptuous 
chevaliers,  "  we  would  support  it  with  the  points  of  our 
lances."  Full  of  this  vain  confidence,  they  neglected  the 
most  ordinary  precautions ;  Bayezid  had  arrived  within  a 
few  hours  march  of  their  camp,  before  they  knew  of  his 
having  abandoned  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

Sigismond  made  judicious  arrangements  for  the  combat^ 
but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  French 
cavalry.  No  sooner  had  the  battle  commenced  than  this 
rash  but  brave  body  made  a  furious  charge,  cut  through 
the  Turkish  vanguard  of  light  troops,  and  routed  the  Sipa- 
his  or  Mussulman  cavalry.  Their  commanders  now  besought 
them  to  halt  and  breathe  their  horses,  but  they  hurried  forward 
until  they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  solid  lines  of  the 
Janissaries,  presenting  to  them  a  compact  barrier  of  levelled 
spears.  They  halted,  attempted  to  form,  reeled  in  confri- 
sion,  and  were  broken  in  a  moment.  The  Sipahis,  who 
had  quickly  rallied,  now  returned  to  the  charge,  terror  took 
the  place  of  confidence,  and  the  French  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  wings  of  the  in&ntry.     Treachery  consummated 
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the  ruin  of  tke  Christians  ;  the  eommanders  of  both  wings 
fitA  without  str&ing  a  blow,  «nd  the  whole  force  of  the 
Turks  was  directed  against  the  eentre,  where  the  Bavarians 
and  Styrians  were  posted.  But  the  Christian  oetttre,  de- 
serted and  betrayed,  valiantly  maintained  an  nnequal 
combat ;  the  Bavarians  routed  the  Sipahis,  and  broke  the 
squares  c^tbe  Janissaries,  when  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
in  flank  by  Bayezid's  Styrian  auxiliaries,  and  eut  to  pieces 
(A.  D.  1893).  This  decisive  victory  was  won  at  sneh  a 
coat  that  Bayezid  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  massacred : 
about  ten  thousand  had  been  slain»  when  the  Tuxkiah 
officers,  weary  of  slaughter,  besought  the  suHan  to  spare 
the  remainder.  Among  those  who  were  thus  preserved 
from  death  were  many  of  ike  principal  nobles  of  Fnaioe, 
who  were  subsequently  redeemed  on  the  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.  Manuel  in  the  meantime  resigned  his  thzone  to 
his  nephew  John»  and  proceeded  to  Western  Europe^  haj^ 
ing  that  he  might  persuade  the  monareha  to  unite  £k  tbe 
common  cause  of  Christendewo* 

John  Pakeologus  IT.  endeavoured  by  oompliance  with 
every  insulting  request  to  purchase  the  ferbearance  of 
Bayezid ;  he  permitted  him  to  erect  a  new  mosque  in  C<hi.- 
stantinople^  and  to  establish  a  tribunal  there  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Mussulmans  who  might  visit  the  city  as  mcrehants. 
But  nothing  short  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  would  satisfy 
the  sultan ;  when  this  was  refused  he  renewed  the  bloekadst 
while  divisions  of  his  army  subdued  northern  Greece  and 
the  Morea.  The  fate  of  the  Byzantine  empire  seemed 
inevitable,  wh^a  a  respite  was  afforded  it  by  a  new  revela- 
tion in  Asia. 

Among  the  nations  subdued  by  the  Mogula  one  of  tJbe 
most  warlike  was  the  Jagatay  Tacks ;  so  is^offtant  wae 
this  hardy  tribe,  that  the  government  of  it  was  confided  te  a 
son  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  From  this  prince,  whose  desc^sdanU^ 
from  frequent  intermarriages,  must  be  regarded  as  Turks 
rather  than  Moguls,  sprang  a  young  prince  named 
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th$i  i«»  '*  iron/'  from  the  great  strength  he  displayed  in  hit 
iafiincy.  While  yet  a  youth  he  was  lamed  by  an  accident, 
whence  be  was  called  Timur  Lenk,  or  "  lame  Timur/'  a 
name  commonly  cormpted  into  Tamerlane.  Scarcely  had 
he  attained  the  age  of  manhood  when  he  liberated  his  conn^ 
try  from  the  Mogul  yoke»^  and  entered  on  a  career  of  oou- 
quest  as  rapid  as  that  of  his  predecessor  Jenghiz  Khan.  He 
subdued  Khorazm,  Xhorassan^  Persia,  and  northern  Indisy 
and  established  a  more  permanent  dynasty  than  that  of  the 
Moguls,  for  his  descendants,  after  haviug  ruled  more  than 
a  century  in  Transoxiana  and  Persia,  retained  the  empire 
o£  Delhi  almost  to  our  own  days# 

After  the  conquest  of  India*  Timur  advanced  to  thtf 
borders  of  Syria  (A«  D.  1400),  where  he  waa  met  by  seve- 
ral  Turkish  princes,  whom  Bayezid  had  deprived  of  theix 
dosninioBS  in  Asia  Minor.     Timfur  sent  a  menacing  letter 
to  the  saltan,  threatening  vengeance  unless  the  fugitives' 
were  re-instated  in  their  possessions  ;  Bayezid  insulted  the 
ambassadors,  and  sent  back  a  scornful  reply.   War  was  of 
course  proclaimed.  Timur^  whose  army  was  with  him,  imme«- 
diately  laid  siege  to  Sievas,  the  ancient  Sebaste,  at  that  timo 
the  most  flourishing  city  in  western  Asia.     After  a  siege  of 
eighteen  days,  Sievas  capitulated,  but  the  ferocious  Timur 
violated  his  engagements,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  to  death  by  torture.     Religious  animosity  exas-* 
perated  the  feud  between  Timur  and  Bayezid ;  the  former 
waa  bigotedly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Shiites,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  punish  tha 
calamities  that  had  befallen  the  family  of  Ali  *.     He  made 
this  the  pretext  for  his  cruelty  at  Sievas,  and  for  his  still 
more  merciless  treatment  of  Damascus,  a  city  he  levelled 
wkbthe  ground,  leaving  only  one  tower  to  stand  as  a  mo'^ 
nvment  of  ^  the  head  of  Syria." 

Bayezid  assembled  all  the  forces  of  his  empire  to  meet 
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hia  forntiiid^e  rival ;  when  they  bad  pa9fed  befoi;e,luiQ  in 
^^y^w,  }ie  believed  that  no  earthly  power,  could.  <;9m{i$te 
wit^  9uqh  numerous  and  well  disciplined  troops,  andgivipg 
himself  up  to  idle  confidence,  he  cheated  his. soldiers  of 
their.  pay«  and  as  a  remuneration,  permitted  them  to  plunder 
his  subjects*    There  was  treason  in  the  sultan's  camp,  and 
thef  ^  were  revolts  in  the  surrounding  provinces,  when  he 
entered  the  plains  of  Angora,  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
from  which  they  take  their  name.  (A.D.  1402.)   The  battle 
l)e^an  early  in  the  morning,  but  from  the  very  commence- 
ment its  issue  could  not  be  doubted :  whole  battaHons, 
levied  by  Bayezid  in  the  dominions  that  he  had  wrested 
from  their  ancient  princes,  passed  over  to  their  old  masters ; 
the  Servians  and  the  Janissaries  alone  remained  faithfal* 
and  by  their  desperate  valour,  protracted  the  combat  until 
the  shades  of  night  had  fallen.     Finding  all  his  hopes  over- 
thrown,. Bayezid  attempted  to  escape  in  the  darkness,  but 
he.  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner,  with  his  principal 
^tendants.    At  first  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
Timur,  but  having  attempted  to  escape,  he  was  strictly 
confined  in  a  grated  litter,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fable 
of  his  having  been  exhibited  in  an  iron  cage  *• 

*  The  story  of  the  iron  cage,  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many, 
a  European  invention ;  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  Turkish  histo- 
riaas.  Evliya  Effendi,  whose  works  are  now  being  translated  by  the 
Bitter.  Von  Hammer,  at  the  expence  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com* 
xnittee,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transaction : — **  Soon  after- 
wards, Tim<ir-Leng,  issuing  from  the  land  of  Ir&n,  with  thirty-seven 
kings  at  his  stirrup,  claimed  submission  from  B4yazid,  who,  with  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  an  emperor,  refused  to  comply.  Tim(ir  therefore 
advanced,  and  encountered  him  with  a  countless  army.  Twelve  thou- 
sand men  of  the  T&tiir  light  horse,  and  some  thousands  of  the  foot  tok 
diets,  who,  by  the  bad  councils  of  the  vazir,  had  received  no  pay,  went 
over  to  the  enemy;  notwithstanding  which,  B&yazld,  ui^ged  oaby  hit 
zeal,  pressed  forward  with  his  small  force,  mounted  on  a  tony  col^  and 
having  entered  the  throng  of  Timor's  army,  laid  about  him  with  his 
sword  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  pile  his  foes  in  heaps  all  around  him.  At 
last,  by  God's  will,  his  horse,  that  had  never  seen  any  action,  fell  under 
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The  defeat  of  BAyerid  was  followed  by  the  derastatibn  of 
Asia*  "Minor ;  Timur  showed  as  little  mercy  to  those  who 
yielded  as  to  those  who  resisted :  a  Sonnite  Mussulman  was 
tdmost  as  great  an  object  of  his  hatred  as  a  Christian,  and 
his  massacres  of  both  were  more  relentless  than  those  of  any 
conqueror  on  record.  At  length,  wearied  with  slaughter, 
he  returned  to  Samarkand,  leaving  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
a  prey  to  anarchy. 

The  four  sons  of  Bayezid  engaged  in  a  long  and  san- 
gtiinary  strife  for  his  inheritance,  but  fortune  finally  de-* 
cided  in  favour  of  Mohammed,  the  youngest,  but  also  the 
most  able  of  the  family.  (A.D.  1413.)  His  first  care  was 
to  recover  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Ottomans  in  Asia^ 
where  every  petty  prince  had  rendered  himself  independent 
after  the  departure  of  Timur.  The  civil  wars  in  central 
Asia,  produced  by  the  death  of  Timur,  facilitated  the  pro* 
gress  of  Mohammed  ;  in  the  space  of  two  years  he  regained 
the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  even 
added  to  them  several  important  districts.  Having  restored 
tranquillity  to  Asia  Minor,  he  resolved  to  enlarge  his  Eu- 
ropean states  by  attacking  Hungary ;  but  Sigismond  baffled 
the  Turkish  armies,  and  preserved  his  dominions  secure. 

him,  and  he,  not  heing  able  to  rise  again  before  the  Tatars  rushed  upon 
him  I  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  ihto  Timiir's  presence.  Timflr 
arose  when  he  was  brought  in,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect. 
They  then  sat  down  on  the  same  carpet  together,  to  eat  honey  and 
clouted  cream.  While  thus  conversing  together,  'I  thank  God,'  said 
Timiir, '  for  having  delivered  thee  into  my  hand,  and  enabled  me  to 
eat  and  discourse  with  thee  at  the  same  table ;  but  if  I  had  fallen 
into  thy  hands,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done  V  Yildirim  (Bajazet) 
from  the  openness  of  his  heart,  came  to  the  point  at  once,  and  said, 
*  By  heaven !  if  thou  hadst  fallen  into  my  hands,  I  would  have  shut  thee 
lip  in  an  iron  cage,  and  would  never  have  taken  thee  out  of  it  till  the 
day  of  thy  death  V — *  What  thou  lovest  in  thy  heart,  I  love  in 
mine,'  replied  Timur ;  and  ordering  an  iron  cage  to  he  brought,  forth- 
with ordered  Bdyazfd  to  be  shut  up  in  it.  . . .  By  God's  will,  Yildirim 
died  that  very  night  of  a  huming  fever,  in  the  cage  in  which  he  was 
confined." 
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Ad.  iftsttxiectioa  of  the  dervi^es,  or  monastic  OTdars,  for  a 
time  threatened  the  sultan's  safety ;  it  was  si^pressed  Yntk 
some  difficulty ;  its  leaders,  among  whom  were  found  se* 
veiral  of  the  most  dtiUhl  genexaht  and  statesmen,  were 
executed;  their  deaths  greatly  weakened  the  Toridsh 
eniptte.  Soon  after,  Mohammed  having  occasion  to  Tmt 
Asia,  expressed  a  wbh  to  pass  through  Constaatmople  7  the 
emperor  Manuel  was  as  eager  to  gratify  his  desires,  so  that 
the  arrangements  for  an  interview  between  the  two  sove- 
reigns were  easily  made.  The  sultan  was  highly  gratified 
by  the  entertainment  he  reoeivedy  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Hfe,  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  has 
regard  for  the  Byzantine  emperor. 

Mohammed  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  (A.  D.  1421% 
wlnbe  his  son  was  engaged  in  war  at  a  distant  extremi^ 
of  the  empire^  but  the  viziers  concealed  his  death  untO. 
Morad,  or  Amorath  II.,  had  time  to  secure  his  peaoefkl 
succession.  Manuel^  hoping  to  raise  a  civil  war  among 
the  Turksy  liberated  a  rival  claimant  of  the  throne,  Musti^ 
pha,  the  son  of  Bayezid,  whom  he  had  detained  in  prison 
during  the  reign  of  Mohammed,  and  aided  him  with  an 
army.  Mustapha  was  more  successful  than  could  have  been 
anticipated :  the  Janissaries,  stationed  in  Europe,  revolted 
to  him ;  Adrianople  opened  its  gates ;  and  a  few  fortresses  on 
the  Bosphorus  alone  remained  faithful  to  Morad.  Success 
corrupted  a  mind  weakened  by  long  imprisonment;  Mustap 
pha  broke  his  engagements  to  Manuel,  dismissed  his  Ghne^ 
auxiliaries,  and  began  to  indulge  in  profligate  debauchery. 
He  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  hasted  to  meet  Morad,  but 
he  was  deserted  by  the  Janissaries  with  the  same  sudden- 
ness that  they  had  joined  him^  and  fbuced  to  return  to 
Europe  a  helpless  fugitive.  The  Oenoese,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  Morad,  lent  him  a  fleet  to  transport  his  army 
across  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  city  of  Gallipoli  was  taken 
by  the  allies  with  little  difficulty.  Adrianople,  that  had 
so  recently  welcomed  Mustapha,  now  spumed  him  from  ita 
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walls,  and  thoM  who  had  been  lAe  mcmt  hnrabkr  flatterets 
of  the  unfortusate  prince  betnyedhim  to  Ms  rivaL 

Movad,  after  baviag  pat  Mustapha  to  death,  prepared  to 
punish  Maauers  breach  of  treaty,  and  matched  with  all  hia 
forces  against  Constantinople.  After  a  short  siege,  the  TnkS' 
made  adesperate  effort  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  hot  they 
eseoantered  an  eqaa^ly  desperate  resistance ;  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  aided  in  their  defence  by  the  citizens, 
the  ministers  of  religion,  the  judges  of  the  law,  and  even  by 
the  women  and  children;  it  was  a  battle  in  which  the 
Greeks,  for  the  first  time  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  Ibnght  with 
the  courage  worthy  of  their  brave  forefitthers.  The  baffled 
Turks  at  length  withdrew  to  their  camp,  and  Morad  haviag' 
xeceived  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Asia, 
raised  the  siege.  The  wars  in  the  East  engaged  his  entire 
attention,  and  im  order  to  pursue  his  conquests,  he  nade 
peace  with  the  European  powers.  Venice  however  waa 
excepted  from  the  general  pacification,  for  the  sultan  was 
anxious  to  become  master  of  Thessalonica,  which  had  been 
secently  occupied  by  the  forces  of  that  republic. 

The  Venetians,  undaunted  by  the  great  preparations 
which  the  sultsui  was  makingr  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence ;  but,  a  few  days  before  the  siege  commenced,  an 
earthquake  broke  down  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Thessalo- 
nica (A.  D.  1430).  Before  the  breaches  could  be  repaired,. 
Morad,  with  an  immense  army,  appeared  before  the  city  ; 
She  Greeks  could  not  be  persuaded  to  aid  in  the  defence, 
and  the  Venetian  garrison  was  scarcely  sufRcient  to  man  the 
extensive  battlements.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan* 
tages,  the  Venetians  made  a  brave  resistance ;  but  the  sul-* 
tan  was  prodigal  of  men,  the  Turks  mounted  over  the 
bodies  of  their  slain  companions,  and  the  breach  was  won. 
Then  began  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the  capture  of  a  city 
by  storm ;  the  Greeks  were  the  principal  sufferers,  most  of 
the  Venetians  having  cut  their  way  to  their  galleys  in  the 
port.  It  would  be  painful  to  dwell  on  this  scene  of  misery ; 
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soiioe  it  to  8a)r»  thai  deadi  or  slavery  wtuthe&teof  jonng 
andiolii^  maie  and  lemak,  in  the  devoted  city* 

,Tlie  fate  of  Ibe  Grecian  empire  was  delayed  by  the  valenr ' 
of.  Jobn  Hunniades,  a  Hungarian  genexal^  whose  gallant 
cqadUiCt  became  the  admiration  of  Christendom ;  ^nxiwds  of 
volunteers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  Geormaay  and 
pQl^dy  and  he  invaded  the  Turkish  territories  with  an  army 
more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than  that  whidi  had 
engaged  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Nicopolis.  Vieio* 
rifwa  in  every  battle,  he  at  length  forced  the  passes  of  Hoe 
Bidkftn,  and  overthrew  the  sultan  in  person.  Morad 
instantly  offered  peace,  which  Hunniades  prudently  ac« 
oq^tedt  (A*D.  1444,)  and  the  Turks,  for  ibe  first  time 
sinee  Qthman  had  founded  their  empire,  were  forced  to 
recede  from  their  conquests. 

:MoKad,  though  only  in  his  fortieth  year,  became  weary  of 
the  cases  of  government,  and  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son 
Alohamined  II*  But  he  was  soon  recalled  from  retirement 
by.,  the  perfidy  of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  brdcen  the 
recent  treaty  at  the  instigation  of  the -papal  legate.  John 
PaljBeologus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  joined  in  the 
allwice  against  the  Turks ;  and  an  Italian  fleet  in  the 
Hellespont  encouraged  many  of  the  minor  princes  to  revolt. 
Hunniades,  against  his  better  judgment,  was  induced  to 
j(»nin  the  war  by  the  proffer  of  the  crown  of  Bulgaria ;  he 
entered,  the  Turkish  territories,  and  after  taking  some  places 
of  minor  importance,  laid  siege  to  Varna.  Morad,  with  a 
powerful  army,  hastened  over  from  Asia  to  raise  the  siege ; 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Christians  were  completely 
routed)  the  king  of  Hungary  slain,  and  Hunniades  di»> 
graced  by  the  precipitation  with  which  he  fled  from  the 
field. 

MQxad  again  resigned  the  throne,  but  was  forced  to  re- 
sume his  power,  as  his^  subjects  were  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  youthfril  Mohammed.  Southern  Greece  bad  thrown 
off  the  yoke;  Albania  had  risen  in  insurrection  under 
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Oeorge  Castxioty  better-known  hy  the  name  oi^Soxudeidbtfg,' 
(the  prince  Alexander),  given  to  him  by  the  Turks,  and 
Hnmnades,  anxioos  to  recover  his  faine,  had  crossed  the 
fnmtien,  and  entraiched  himself  at  Ko8sova«     A  single 
campaign  sufBced  f(Hr  the   recovery  of  the  Pelopontiesus, 
and  Mocad  hastened  to  meet  the  Hungarians  in  ^e  -fiddy 
where  his  ancestor  and  namesake  Morad  I.  had  -fiillen' 
by  an  assassin  in  the  moment  of  victory.     Hunniades,  in«^ 
stead  ef  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  promised  him  by* 
Scandeibeg,  quitted  his  camp,  and  met  Morad  in  the  open" 
field  (A.D.  1448).  The  battle  lasted  three  days :  on  the  two'  - 
first  the  Christians  had  the  advantage,  but  on  the  third,  (he 
Wailachians  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  Turks,  and  Hun^ 
niades,  stunned  by  the  imexpected  event,  was  eompktdy'' 
defeated. 

Thus  far  Morad  had  triumphed,  but  he  had  to  maintaih 
a  more  doubtful  contest  against  the  celebrated  prince  of  ■ 
Albania.      George  Castriot,  the  son   of  John  prince  of 
Epirus,  had  been  spared  on  account   of  his  youth   and.  - 
beauty,  when  his  father  and  brothers  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Turks.     Educated  a  Mussulman,  he  en-  ^ 
tered  the  Janissaries,  and  became  so  distinguished  by  his' 
prowess,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  had  gained  the' 
rank  of  general  and  the  government  of  a  province.     But  '^ 
patriotism  and  revenge  equally  urged  him  to  deliver  his 
country ;  he  obtained  by  force  from  Morad's  Reis  Effendi 
an  order  to  the  governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  his  pa- 
ternal principality,  to  surrender  the  city,  and  quitting  the  ' 
Turkish  camp  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  made  his 
way  over  the  Thracian  and  Epirote  mountains  to  Ctoia. 
His  artifice  succeeded,  the  governor  at  sight  of  the  order 
gave  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  Scanderbeg  on  the  same 
evening,  admitted  his  followers  and  destroyed  the  Turkish 
garrison,  (A.  D.  1443.)      The  Albanians  and  Epirotes 
imitated  his  conduct,  the  Turks  were  every  where  exter- 
minated, the  independence  of  the  principality  restored,  and 
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the  power  of  die  sultan  defied.  Protected  by  tke  nek» 
and  mountains  of  Epirus,  supported  by  his  hardy  ceiiRitiy- 
men,  Scanderbeg,  lor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ecDtazy, 
maintained  bis  country's  liberties  and  defbated  the  iminaMe 
armies  sent  against  him.  Tha  suhjugadon  of  Epittts  nas 
not  effected  until  after  his  death,  (A.  D.  1466,^)  and  when 
the  Turks  conquered  tibe  city  in  which  he  had  been  ia«- 
terred  they  made  talismans  of  his  bones,  believing  that 
they  might  thus  be  made  partakers  of  his  valour  and  good 
fortune. 

John  Palseologus,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  western. 
princes,  tried  to  form  a  union  between  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches,  but  he  met  with  so  much  rexatioas  oppo8i>« 
tion  from  the  clergy  and  people,  that  bis  spirit,  already 
broken  by  repeated  misfortunes,  sank  under  the  wei^t 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  (A.  D.  144^.)  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constantine  Palseologus,  a  prince  eminent  for 
virtue,  but  who  unfortunately  wanted  firmness  to  control 
his  turbulent  and  demoralized  subjects.  Morad  died  soon 
after,  (A.  D.  1451,)  and  was  succeeded  by  Mohammed  11., 
whose  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  the  murder  of  his  infant 
brother.  From  the  moment  that  he  ascended  the  thioiie, 
the  young  sultan  firmly  resolved  on  conquering  Constan* 
tinople,  the  possession  of  which  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  had  been  the  great  object  of  Moslem  ambition. 
His  first  overt  act  of  hostility  was  the  erection  of  a  fort  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  the  Euxine  sea.  Constantine  wished  to 
resent  this  aggression  by  immediate  war,  but  the  cowardly 
Greeks  would  not  follow  him  to  the  field.  He  next  sent 
soldiers  to  ravage  the  Bysantme  territories,  and  when  the 
Greeks  repulsed  the  plunderers,  he  pretended  to  regard 
them  as  aggressors,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  war  \ 

The  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Constantinople  were 

•  This  is  the  account  furnished  by  Ducas,  and  adopted  by  Gibbon, 
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made  on  a  acide  of  unprecedented  mf^mtude ;  cannon^ 
then  just  begnmmg  to  be  nsed  in  war,  were  cast  of  a  siae 
that  has  nerer  since  been  equalled ;  Toliuiteevft  were  eiH 
lilted  in  every  ^iohanamedan  country,  a  powerftil  navy  waa 
lannched,  and  immense  mi^zines  formed.  Countlefls 
dervises  and  mc^ahs  accompanied  the  hordes  that  came 
to  enlist  under  Mohammed's  banners  ;  £hey  raised  the  en«« 
tbosiasra  of  the  soldiers  by  circulating  pretended  prophe- 
cies of  the  establishment  of  Islam  in  the  cit^f^  or,  as  they 
expressed  it,  in  Stamboul  *•  One  of  them  declared  that 
the  Sheikh  Ayub,  who  had  Ikllen  during  a  former  siege 
of  Constantinople,  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
pointed  out  the  jdace  of  his  interment,  and  the  '^invention" 
of  the  grave  was  as  efficacious  as  that  of  the  Holy  Lance 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch  f. 

In  the  mean  time  Constantmople  was  a  scene  of  cowardly 
despair,  disorder,  and  confusion.     There  was  indeed  a  soul 

within  the  city  illumined  by  a  brighter  radiance,  and 
warmed  by  a  holier  fire,  than  the  proudest  heroes  of 
Greece  or  Rome  could  boast ;  to  the  courage  of  a  hero  and 
the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  Constantine  added  the  piety  of 
a  Christian.     Apostacy,  he  knew,  would  save  his  life  and 

but  Evliya,  whose  great  grand-father  was  Mohammed's  standard- 
bearer,  gives,  perhaps,  a  more  probable  relation  z-^ 

**  According  to  the  peace  made  by  Yildirim,  a  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  all  the  vineyards  round  was  to  be  paid  to  the  sultan,  before  any  of 
the  infidels  could  gather  a  single  grape.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years, 
some  grapes  having  been  gathered  by  the  infidels,  in  violation  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty,  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Kikmili-his&r  (the 
European  castle  on  the  canal  of  Constantinople),  a  quarrel  ensued,  in 
^ich  some  men  were  killed.  Mohammed,  when  this  was  reported 
to  him,  considered  it  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople,  widi  an  aimy  as  numerous  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea.'' 

•  A  corruption  of  the  Greek  phrase  «ic  rjfv  voXiv,  "  to  the  city  ;'• 
it  was  also,  by  a  kind  of  pun,  called  Isl&mbol,  or  the  city  of  IsUim. 

t  See  page  333. 
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emj^ire,  but  he  botinted  both  as  nothing,  compart  tdth 
Mb  duty  to  his  country  and  his  God.  He  stood  as  the  last 
fdic  of  a  mighty  empire,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot, 
and  the  fidth  of  a  martyr;  but  he  stood  alone.  In  the 
common  danger  of  Christendom,  the  emperor  tihought  that 
ilie  Greeks  might  be  persuaded  to  forget  minor  differences, 
and  coalesce  with  the  Latins ;  but  never  was  there  a  period 
when  scholastic  mysteries  engendered  such  deadly  strife. 
Predictions  far  different  from  those  that  spread  through  the 
Turkish  camp  were  ripe  in  the  devoted  city  ;  an  old  pro* 
phecy,  it  is  said,  had  declared,  that  an  enemy  should  enter 
in  triumph  through  the  golden  gate  *;  another,  with  more 
truth,  as  events  showed,  declared  that  the  gate  Cercocomas 
should  be  the  one  through  which  free  passage  should  be 
afforded  to  the  destroyers.  It  was  said  that  Morenus,  a 
saint  of  a  forgotten  age,  had  pronounced  the  ruin  of  the 
dty  by  an  archer-people  ;  and  thousands  repeated  the  tale 
that  when  Hunniades  was  weeping  for  his  defeat  at  Kos- 
sova,  a  hermit  appeared  to  him  and  said,  **  the  destruction 
of  the  Greek  empire  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  sal* 
ration  of  Christendom." 

Early  in  the  spring  (April  6, 1453,)  Mohammed  appeared 
before  the  city  with  an  army  amounting  nearly  to  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  artillery  surpassing  in 
number,  size,  and  calibre  any  that  war  has  since  produced  f  • 
To  resist  such  a  force,  Constantine  could  only  prevail  upon 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  of  the  degenerate  Greeks,  or 

*  The  golden  gate  was  consequently  built  up»  and  it  still  continues 
80,  for  the  Turks  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople, 
when  they  adoptod  its  local  superstitions. 

t  Evliya  gives  the  following  enumeradon  of  the  guns  in  the  Ttnk- 
Ssh  lines: 

*'  They  had  five  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  at  Seraglio  Point,  five 
hundred  at  the  Lead  Magazines  (on  the  Galata  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Keras),  and  one  hundred  like  a  hedgehog's  bristles,  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Kiz-kulleh-si  (Tower  of  Leander),  so  that  not «  bird  could  ftf 
across  the  sea." 
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|lo^a^8^  ^,  they  yamitin^y.  called  tbpxnselre? — to.ei^rpl 
^em^elv^  for  the  defence  of.  the  city ;  he  was  aided  ho*^* 
ever  .by  two,  thousand  warriors  from  western  Europe^  under 
the  c(^mand  of  John  Jnstiniani,  a  noble  Genoese. 
.  ClQ9ely  as  Mohammed  kept  the  city  blockaded^ ,  fiye 
French  ships  forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbours ,  and 
brought  a  temporary  relief  to  the  besieged.  This  nn* 
ejcpected  event  convinced  the  saltan  that  while  the  se^ 
was  open,  his  chances  of  success  must  be  very  uncertain ; 
aiid  h^  devised,  and  put  into  execution,  one  of  the  boldest 
designs  we  find  mentioned  in  history.  He  levelled  a.  road 
fron^  the  Bosphorus,  behind  Fera,  to  the  haven  of  Constan- 
tinoplCf  and  brought  eighty  galleys  overland  into  the  har« 
bour,  a  distance  somewhat  more  than  eight  miles  *• 

*  Evliya  gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  tranacf 
tion: 

**  The  sultan  ordered  Timiiz-tash  Pdahi  to  employ  two  thousand 
soldiers  in  constructing  fifty  galleys,  in  the  valley,  near  K&ghed-khAneh 
(iEt  village  on  the  Bosphorus);  and  some  villages  were  plundered  io 
provide  them  with  planks  and  other  timber  for  that  purpose.  K6jsb 
Mu8taf&  FAahk  had  previously  constructedi  by  the  labour  of  his  Arab 
troops,  fifty  galleys  and  horse-boats,  at  a  place  called  Levend 
Chiftlik,  opposite  to  the  Ok-meid4n  (Archery  ground).  The  galleys 
built  at  K^hed-kh&neh  being  also  ready  on  the  tenth  day,  the  sultan 
went  on  that  day  to  the  Ok-mei'd&n,  with  some  thousands  of  chosen 
men,  carrying  greased  levers  and  beams,  to  move  the  said  ships.  By 
the  command  of  God  the  wind  blew  very  favourably;  all  sails  wet^ 
unfurled ;  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  Moslems  crjdng  *  Allah  !  Allah  I ' 
and  joyful  discharges  of  muskets  and  artillery,  the  ships  slided  down 
from  the  Ok-me'id&n  into  the  harbour.  The  terrified  K&firs  (infidels) 
cried  out,  'What  can  this  be?'  And  this  wonderful  sight  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  city.  The  place  where  these  ships  were  launched  is 
still  shown  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  of  the  arsenal,  at  the  stairs  of 
Sh4h-kulf,  within  the  Ok-meid&n.  The  millet  which  was  scattered 
there  under  the  ships  (in  order  to  make  them  slide  down  more  easily) 
grew,  and  is  to  this  day  growing  in  that  place.  All  the  victorious 
Moslems  went  on  board,  armed  cap-4-pie,  and  waited  till  the  ships 
built  by  the  Tim(ir-tash,  at  Kfighed-khdneh,  made  their  appearance  at 
Izziib  (near  the  extremity  of  the  harbour),  in  full  sail  with  a  favour- 
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The  &te  of  Constantinople  was  now  laanifeatly  ineyiU 
able ;  Constaiotine  offered  to  aecept  any  tenna  conaistent 
with  religion  and  royalty;  but  the  Turk  had  taken  bia 
final  resolution,  that  the  city  should  contain  his  throne  or 
his  grave.  Having  eonsolted  the  astrologers,  in  whom  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  Mohammed  fixed  the  29th  day 
of  May,  for  the  final  assault ;  and  the  announcement  of  Ids 
de«gn  filled  the  Turkish  camp  with  entkusiaatic  delight* 
The  Greek  historian  Ducas  informs  us  that "  Towards  even* 
ing,  messengers  were  sent  through  all  the  camp,  orderii^ 
a  general  illumination.  When  the  lights  were  kindled, 
they  raised  impious  shouts,  repeating  the  symbols  of  their 
accursed  creed.  The  lamps  and  torches  were  so  namcra«s» 
that  they  gave  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  the  sun,  ilia* 
minating  the  whole  city,  Galata,  the  harbour,  the  shipping, 
and  even  tiie  vessels  at  anchor  beyond  Scutari ;  the  nor-* 
&ce  of  the  sea  shone  like  molten  gold ;  and  would  to  hcft* 
ven  !  that  the  flames  had  been  not  simply  shining,  but  also 
consuming  the  tyrant's  fleet  and  camp.  The  Romans 
(Greeks)  believing  that  the  Turkish  tents  had  taken  fire» 
ran  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  the  wall  to  see  the  event ;  and,, 
from  the  scouts  and  dances  of  the  barbarians,  easily  coa* 
jectured  the  cause  of  the  illumination." 

The  last  night  of  his  life  and  his  empire  was  spent  by 
Constantino  in  a  manner  that  weU  became  a  monarch,  a 
hero,  and  a  Christian.  He  summoned  round  him  the 
chief  of  his  oflieers,  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  equally 
remarkable  for  its  powerful  appeals  to  patriotic  feelings^ 
and  for  the  pious  submission  to  the  divine  will,  which  ft 
every  where  manifests.     A  report  of  it  is  preserved  by 

able  wind.  They  soon  joined  the  fieet  from  Ok-meidto,  amicf  Che 
discharge  of  guns  and  cannons,  and  shoots  of  *  HoU  f  Bot! '  and  *dltak  f 
AUah  ! '  When  the  Kafirs  saw  the  iHustrioiis  fleet,  filled  witli  victo- 
rious Moslems,  approach,  they  absolutely  lost  their  senses,  and  began 
to  manifest  their  impotence  and  distress.  Their  condition  was  apdy 
expressed  in  that  text  (Koran  ii.  I»),  •  They  pot  their  fingers  ia  their 
eairs,  because  of  the  noise  of  the  thunder,  from  dre  fear  of  death.' " 
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Phranza,  tdio  was  present,  and  tboagh  he  probably  has 
altered  the  language,  he  has  pfeaerved  the  sentiments.  It 
appears  exactly  sach  a  speech  as  would  be  delivered  by 
one  desirous  to  inspire  others  with  hopes  that  he  felt  not 
himself,  and  anxious  to  discharge  punctually  his  last  tem- 
poral duties,  before  his  passage  into  eternity.  From  the 
cocmcil-chamber  Constantine  passed  to  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  where  he  eagerly  inquired,  whether  there  were 
any  present  who  could  complain  of  haying  received  an 
injury  from  him,  that  he  might  ask  pardon.  Tears 
and  sobs  were  his  only  reply.  Even  in  this  hour  of 
distress,  Ernest  of  despair,  the  sorereign  drew  consolation 
from  the  knowlec^e  that  he  was  the  beloved  of  his  people, 
and  that  he  well  deserved  their  love*  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded, accompanied  by  a  band  of  self-doomed  martyrs,  to 
the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia,  where  the  Holy  Sacrament  was 
for  the  last  tinte  administered* 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  heart-rending  than  the 
sight  of  the  emperor  kneeling  amid  the  tombs  of  illustrious 
aneestors,  with  whose  ashes  he  knew  that  his  own  shouNt 
never  mingle,  bowing  before  an  altar  whose  gorgeous  oma- 
nents  were  soon  to  be  desecrated,  and  attended  by  a  crowd, 
whose  love  for  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  was  as  strong  as 
that  which  the  Jews  felt  for  their  temple.  "  The  emperor 
wept  bitterly,"  says  Phranza. — ^Doubtless  he  did: — who 
would  not  weep  in  readii^  the  story  ?  '*  But  he  rose  from* 
his  knees  with  a  calm  countenance."  The  calmness  was 
and  could  be  only  of  that  kind  which  "cometh  from  above.** 
Ere  midnight  arrived,  its  last  Christian  congregation  passed 
from  beneath  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia,  and  Ichabod  was 
written  on  ''  the  giant  pile." 

The  fatal  morning  arrived.  Ko  gun,  as  usual,  from  the 
Tmkish  camp,  announced  the  break  of  day  ;  but  a  sudden 
rush  towards  the  walls  at  once  aroused  the  garrison,  and  the 
work  of  death  was  begun.  The  engines  of  ancient  and  modera 
waxifure  united  to  deal  destruction — cannon  roared,.catapult 
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bmied  sfames,  bullets  and  arrows  flew  tihrbagh  the'kir. 
The  Gre^  fixe,  like  our  modan  rockets,  darted  ii^WBrt 
tlie  ^7,  adding  a  new  light  to  the  day :  the  shipis  in  the 
hfobour  joined  the  attack  ;  sea,  land,  and  sky  bore  a  share 
in  the  fearful  combat.  Well  and  bravely  did  the  Christ- 
lans  maintaiQ  their  posts,  especially  the  Imperial  Guards 
and  the  Genoese  auxiliaries.  Constantine  cheered  his  meii 
by  his  voice  and  example;  but  as  the  tumult  thickened 
round  the  walls,  his  influence  became  more  and  more  con- 
tracted ;  each  man  fought  for  himself,  and  could  not  hear, 
much  less  heed,  the  words  of  exhortation. 

The  sun  had  risen  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  it  was  not  day. 
Bamparts  and  walls  were  involved  in  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dnat,  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate;  but  the  C^iristiana 
still  maintained  their  ground.  But  now  the  trenches  were 
choked  with  dead,  and  the  heaps  of  Moslems  piled  beneath 
the  wall,  afforded  ghastly  means  of  ascent  to  the  Janissaries, 
whom  Mohammed  led  forward  in  person,  after  the  Anato- 
lian and  Rumelian  divisions  of  his  troops  were  driven  back* 
At  this  critical  moment,  Justiniani  was  severely  wotmded, 
and  retired  to  seek  medical  aid ;  the  Genoese,  no  longer 
encouraged  by  his  presence,  gave  ground,  and  the  Turks 
effected  a  lodgment  on  the  outer  wall  *. 

*  Let  us  do  justice  to  a  brave  and  injured  man.  Gibbon,  whose 
caprice  is  not  the  least  stain  on  his  great  work,  accuses  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  Justiniani  of  cowardice,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  loss 
of  the  city.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  justify  such  a  suspicion ; 
fbr  Phranza,  on  whose  evidence  the  charge  rests,  was  not  present* 
Bucas  does  not  even  hint  at  the  charge ;  and  the  Chian  annalist, 
^oted  as  an  additional  authority,  only  blames  tlie  general  for  not 
remaining  to  die  at  his  post  But  the  Turkish  historians  unani^ 
mously  assert,  that  a  portion  of  the  Greeks,  seized  with  sudden  terror, 
submitted  to  the  Turks,  and  consequently,  that  Grecian  treachery, 
not  Genoese  cowardice,  enabled  the  assailants  to  gain  the  wall  Ducas 
partially  confirms  this  account,  though  love  of  country  induces  him  to 
slur  it  over  as  lightly  as  possible. 

Assuredly  it  required  little  prophetic  skill  to  discover  the  oertun 
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BoJC^e  .bapkward  in  the  press,  CoQstantxne  made  sevexal 
vaiD.effoTts  to  rally  bis  soldiers,  but  wben  be  foand  i^iat  U 
urafi  impps^ible  to  stem  the  torrent  that  poured  through  tfad 
breach}  be  exclaimed  in  agony,  "  Is  there  no  Chnatian  bend 
'nrhose  sword  will  end  this  unfortunate  life,  and  save  m 
from  the  disgrace  of  falling  by  an  infidel?"  Deeming) 
however,  that  he  might  still  have  duties  to  peiform^  he 
threw  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  tried  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  press.  Where  and  how  the  Christian  em* 
percH*  fell  is  not  known ;  his  body  was  found  on  the  follow* 
lug  day  beneath  a  pile  of  the  dead,  and  received  from  tbe 
victors  an  honourable  grave. 

The  soenes  in  the  captured  city  are  so  vividly  describe! 
by  the  contemporary  historian,  Ducas,  that  we  shall  quote 
bis  narrative. 

"  As  fugitives  from  the  walls  ran,  covered  with  dust  and 
blood,  through  the  streets,  they  were  asked  by  the  womea 
what  was  the  matter  ?  When,  in  reply,  they  gave  the  fear* 
ful  answer  that  the  enemy  were  within  the  walls,  the  news 
was  generally  discredited,  and  reproaches  were  heaped  upon 
the  wretches  as  cowards  and  rmiaways ;  but  when  fresh 

fate  of  Constantinople  for  half  a  century  before  its  fall,  and  to  find  out 
that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  its  degenerate  citizens.  It  is, 
however,  very  singular  that  the  Turks  have  inherited  this  prophecy 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms,  believing  that  the  Russians  shall  farce 
a  passage  into  Isl&mbol,  and  be  victorious  up  to  a  certain  poin^  when 
the  prophet*  or  as  some  think,  the  angel  Gabriel,  shall  interfere,  and 
raise  up  a  deliverer,  by  whom  the  Ottoman  power  shall  be  elevated  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  The  chosen  deliverer  will  be,  according 
to  the  tradition,  he  whose  heart  did  not  fail  at  the  crisis  of  greatest 
danger.  It  is  from  this  superstitition  that  the  chief  poignancy  ia  the 
well-known  sarcasm  is  derived : 

**  Thou  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piece-meal  rent, 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stamboul's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall. 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curse  of  Nazareth." 
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lictimS}  covered  witli  blood  and  dost,  coming  ap,  eonfirmed 
the  tale,  they  perceived  that  the  cup  of  servitude  was 
brought  to  their  lips.  Then  all  the  men,  woaaen,  monks, 
and  nuns,  rushed  towards  the  cathedral ;  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, leaving  their  houses  desolate,  speeded,  with  chOdien 
in  their  arms,  towards  the  holy  sanctuary,  so  that  the  whole 
street  leading  to  St.  Sophia  was  thronged.  But  why  did 
they  thus  rush  to  the  cathedral  ?  Many  years  before,  they 
had  heard  from  some  false  prophets,  that  Byzantium  should 
£bI1  before  the  Turks,  and  that  these  ruthless  foes,  breaking 
through  the  walls,  should  chase  the  Romans  (Greeks)  with 
great  slaughter,  as  far  as  the  pillar  of  Constantine ;  but  that, 
when  thej^reached  that  monument,  an  angel  should  descend 
from  heaven  who  should  give  a  drawn  sword  and  the  right 
of  empire  to  a  man  previously  obscure,  sunk  in  wretched- 
ness and  abject  poverty,  who  should  be  found  standing  by 
the  pillar,  addressing  him  in  these  words :  '  Receive  this 
sword,  and  avenge  the  people  of  God!*  The  impostors 
added,  that  the  Turks  should  immediately  turn  their  backs, 
and  be  driven,  not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  the  regions 
of  the  west,  from  all  Anatolia,  and  from  their  possessions 
in  the  east,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Monodendrium  in  Persia. 
Believing  in  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  multitudes  fled 
into  the  cathedral,  and  invited  others  to  follow." 

The  besiegers  followed  the  deluded  multitude  to  the 
gates  of  Saint  Sophia,  and  we  shall  allow  Dncas  to  describe 
the  horrors  that  ensued. 

**  The  Turks  having  reached  the  cathedral,  cut  down  the 
gates  with  their  axes,  and  then  entered  with  drawn  swords ; 
and  having  cast  a  glance  at  the  assemUed  multitude,  pro- 
ceeded to  seize  them  separately  as  slaves,  without  encomi- 
tering  any  resistance.  Who  can  describe  such  ruin  and 
calamity  ?  Who  can  pourtray  the  lamentable  exclamations 
and  the  wail  of  infants  ? — ^who  the  tears  of  mothers  and  the 
anguish  of  fathers  ?  The  Turk,  with  sacrilegious  hand,  seizes 
on  every  nun  of  delicate  form  or  beautiful  person ;  one  car- 
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lies  off  his  viodm  bound ;  anotlier,  more  powerful,  «natches 
lier  away.  The  curling  hair,  the  naked  brcast,  the  extended 
sstmSfCSer  fresh  inducements  to  the  plunderers.  The  mistress 
was  bound  with  her  servant ;  the  master  with  his  purehased 
silave ;  the  priest  with  the  porter  at  the  gate ;  young  men 
were  linked  in  the  chain  with  virgins,  on  whose  complexions 
the  snn  had  never  shone — ^whose  faces  their  fathers  had 
acareely  beheld ;  and  stripes  were  inflicted  on  their  tender 
flesh  if  they  dared  to  offer  resistance.  The  space  of  an 
hour  was  sufficient  for  these  robbers,  the  commissioned 
instruments  of  Divine  vengeance,  to  Mnd  the  whole  multi- 
tude— the  men  with  ropes,  the  women  with  their  own 
shawls  and  fillets.  Then  might  be  seen  the  long  ranks  of 
those  chained  together  issuing  from  the  temple  and  shrines, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  while  there  was  no  one  to  pity  their 
distress.  Of  the  temple  itself,  what  shall  I  say?  My 
tongue  cleaves  to  my  jaws — my  soul  sinks  within  me. 
Those  dogs  broke  in  pieces  ^e  sacred  images,  having  first 
stripped  off  their  precious  ornaments ;  they  destroyed  some 
of  the  lamps,  and  took  others  away  ;  in  an  instant  they 
plundered  completely  all  the  treasures  that  were  kept  in  the 
sanctuary,  rich  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  vestments  and  pre- 
cious ornaments  :  rendering  the  noble  structure  a  desert. 
Then  was  fulfilled  in  the  new  Zion  what  God  had  spokm 
by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Amos  :  '  In  the  day  that  I 
shall  visit  the  transgressions  of  Israel  upon  him,  I  will  visit 
also  the  altars  of  Bethel,  and  the  horns  of  the  altar  shall  be 
cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  And  I  will  smite  the  winter- 
house  with  the  summer-house ;  and  the  houses  of  ivory 
shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall  have  an  end,  saith 
the  Lord.'  (iii.  14,  15.*)  *  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt-offer- 
ings and  meat-offerings,  I  will  not  accept  them ;  neither 
will  I  regard  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.     Take 

*  Ducas  quotefi  from  the  Septuagiat ;  we  have  followed  the  English 
version. 


ihoa  nivay  from  me  the  nmfie  of  (I&7  soAgs^'Ibt*!'  Vri]|^lK)t 
hett  the  melody  of  thy  viols.'  {v.  2S.  2S.)  <  1!^  Ijord'^tii 
UBto  me.  The  ead  is  come  npon  my  people  of  Isroei;!!  i«iU 
not  pass  by  timn  any  more.  And  the  songs  x>f  the  tettipie 
shall  be  bowlings  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God  %  thetoe  * 
shall  be  many  dead  bodies  in  eveiy  place  ;  they  i^all  cast. 
them  "forth  with  aflence.  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  swallow  np 
the  needy,  eren  to  make  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail ;  saying, 
When  win  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  s^  com, 
and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat ;  making  the 
^hah  small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and  falsifying  the  bal- 
ances by  deceit ;  that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  yea,  and  sell  the  rdiise  of  the 

wheat And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

saitii  the  Lord  CSod,  that  I  will  cause  the  sun  to  go  down  at 
noon,  and  I  wfll  darken  the  earth  in  clear  day ;  and  I  will 
torn  your  foasts  into  monming,  and  all  your  songs  into  la- 
mentations.' (viii.  4.  10.)  It  happened  that  the  awful  day 
on  which  the  city  was  destroyed  was  the  commemoration  of 
St.  Theodosius,  at  which  solemnity  a  great  crowd  was 
assembled,  and  many  men  and  women  had  kept  the  vigil  of 
the  feast ;  many  also,  in  the  morning,  accompanying  their 
husbands,  in  their  best  attire,  suddenly  fell  into  the  snares 
of  the  Turks ;  for  how  could  they  ima^e  that  the  wrath  of 
Grod  could  in  an  instant  pervade  the  entire  dty  ?  Those 
who  have  dwelt  in  it  well  know  how  vast  its  size." 

Long  before  noon  the  Turks  were  masters  of  the  entire 
dty;  but  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  west  ere  massacre 
and  plunder  were,  from  very  weariness,  relinquished.  Mo- 
hammed then  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  proceeded  to 
the  palace.  When  he  came  within  the  marble  precincts, 
soiled  with  gore  and  piled  with  dead,  he  was  strode  at  die 
melancholy  proof  before  him  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
greatness,  and  repeated  the  well-known  Persian  distich : 

'*  The  spider  hath  woven  his  weh  in  the  palace  of  the  Cssars, 
And  the  owl  sung  her  watch-«0Dg  on  ^e  towen  of  Afrasiab." 
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But  Mohaomied  was  a  mescileas  toUmt;  tibe  emotion  d; 
pftty^sooQ  passed  £roai  Ms  mind,  and  he  iadulged  liis  fero^  i 
cious   passitms  by  the  infliotion  of  every  iasult  whick. 
cruekyi  aTarioe  and  licentiousness  could  dictate  on  the  un«- 
foirtaiiate  citizens.     Oa  these  abominations  it  wioruld  be- 
painful  to  dwell,  and  we  therefore  gladly  turn  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  downfal  of  Constantinople  on  the  nations 
of  the  west. 

The  exiles  from  Constantinople  arrived  in  Italy,  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  just  beginning  to  emancipate  them* 
selves  from  the  thraldom  of  scholastic  theology ;  and  when 
the  crimes  of  the  Papacy,  fast  approaching  the  summit  of 
their  greatness,  had  driven  men  to  enquire  on  what  founda- 
tions the  claims  of  the  pontiffs  rested.  They  brought  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Ghreek  language,  and  its  study . 
rapidly  became  popular  with  their  hosts.  It  required  no 
very  deep  study  of  the  New  Testament  to  discover  that  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  which  then  over-shadowed 
Europe,  and  blighted  every  healthy  plant  that  sprang  be- 
neath their  shade,  were  directly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Gospel.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  filled 
Christendom,  but  more  especially  eastern  Germany,  with 
terror.  Mohammed,  indeed,  had  opened  for  himself  a  pas- 
sage into  Italy,  by  the  capture  of  Otranto ;  and  but  for  his 
sudden  death,  might  have  occupied  the  ruined  halls  of  the 
Caesars,  as  well  as  the  palaces  of  the  Constantines,  and 
placed  the  crescent  on  St.  Peter's  as  on  St.  Sophia.  The 
popes  preached  a  new  crusade ;  money  was  collected 
to  subsidize  troops ;  but  the  pontiffs  used  the  treasures  to 
enrich  their  families,  to  provide  for  their  natural  children, 
or  to  forward  their  schemes  of  ambition.  Two  years  after 
Mohammed's  death,  the  Turks  might  have  been  driven 
beyond  the  Hellespont — ^perhaps  beyond  the  Euphrates,  had 
Innocent  VIII.  been  less  avaricious,  and*the  Venetians  less 
influenced  by  commercial  jealousy.  Innocent  did  not  even 
condescend  to  use  the  decent  excuses  of  Sixtus ;  he  pub- 
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liely  recogsked  his  natural  children,  and  filled  Italy  with 
emel  wars  by  his  efforts  to  carve  out  principalities  for  them. 
The  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  brought  shame 
and  sorrow  to  every  Christian  country,  and  the  blame  being 
justly  cast  upon  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  there  was  conse- 
quently a  growing  disposition  to  scrutinize  sevwely  the 
origin  of  privileges  profligately  abused,  and  the  source  of  an 
authority  exercised,  not  for  conservation,  but  destruction. 
An  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  combined 
Mrith  impolicy,  injustice,  and  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  Christendom,  greatly  increased  the  alienation  of  many 
powerful  minds  from  the  papacy.  The  crime  was  com- 
menced by  Innocent,  and  consummated  by  Alexander ;  it 
brought  to  them  but  slight  and  temporary  advantage ;  it 
irretrievably  ruined  the  character  of  pontifical  power. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Social  and  Political  condition  of  Europe  in  the 

Fifteenth  century. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  contury,  a  complete  re- 
volution changed  at  once  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
political  relations  of  states.  This  revolution  Was  neither 
the  result  of  force  nor  of  wisdom  ;  no  great  masses  were 
put  in  motion  to  overturn  established  order,  no  great 
statesman  arranged  the  combinations  of  profound  policy  to 
produce  the  mighty  change  ;  it  was  the  result  of  a  progres- 
sive advancement  of  intellect,  accelerated  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  invention,  or  at  least  introduction  from  the 
East,  of  paper,  of  printing,  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  of  an 
improved  arithmetic,  and  of  the  mariner's  compass.  These 
great  advances  in  knowledge  extended  the  influence  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  prepared  the  way  for  salutary 
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innovatiDtifs  in  habits^  i«ligion  and  gDvemm«iit«  •  Joivope 
gradually  threw  off  the  yoke  of  barbarism,  superstitiDny.  and 
fanaticism,  imposed  npon  it  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fi&li 
century,  and  the  principal  Christian  states  assumed  neajiij 
the  same  form  that  they  have  at  present.  Useful  as  these 
inventions  were,  their  history  is  involved  in  great  obseurily  $ 
ottr  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  glance  at,  much  less  «&« 
amine  the  countless  controversies  to  which  each  has  given 
rise,  but  in  our  brief  account  we  shall  fairly  state  our 
authorities,  so  as  to  enable  inquirers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  made  from  linen-rags, 
parchment  was  commonly  used  for  copying  books  and  for 
all  public  records  ;  but  as  this  was  scarce  and  dear,  cotton- 
paper  was  frequently  purchased  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  use  of  cotton - 
paper  was  derived  from  the  remote  East ;  it  was  first  made 
known  to  the  Saracens  when  they  conquered  Samarcand, 
(A.D.  704.)*  and  soon  afterwards  a  manufactory  of  paper 
was  established  at  Mecca  f.  China  was  the  country  from 
whence  the  people  of  Samarcand  derived  their  knowledge 
of  paper,  and  in  that  country  the  art  of  manufacturing  it 
was  discovered  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era];.  The  use  of  linen  was  not  general  in  Europe  until  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  similarity 
between  linen  and  cotton  stuffs  must  naturally  have  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  making  paper  from  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  Germany,  where  most  flax  was  grown  and 
most  linen  made,  was  probably  the  parent  of  the  invention. 
The  oldest  paper  manufactory  of  which  we  have  any  cer- 
tain account,  was  that  established  at  Nuremberg  §. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  is  much  more  difficult 
to  be  determined,  than  that  of  manu&cturing  paper  ;  pro- 

•  Abulfeda.  f  Casiri. 

X  Gaubil  and  Deguignes,  Junr.  §  Wehrs. 
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bably  because  it  was  a  discovery  made  very  gradually. 
From  a  very  remote  age,  the  Chinese  practised  the  art  of 
printing  from  solid  blocks,  like  our  modem  stereotype 
plates  * ;  and  this  art  was  introduced  into  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  playing  cards.  The  designs  of 
the  cards  were  engraved  on  wood  j",  and  impressions  takep 
from  the  blocks  nearly  a  century  before  the  art  of  printing 
with  moveable  types  was  known.  The  card-makers  soon 
began  to  cut  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  sketches  of  sacred 
history  on  the  wooden  blocks,  which  were  readily  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  missals  and  other  books  of 
devotion  %.  These  wood  engravings  probably  suggested  to 
Gutenberg  the  invention  of  moveable  wooden- types,  which 
he  certainly  began  to  use  at  Strasburgh  (A.D.  1436  §). 
This  was  followed  by  the  invention  of  type-founding,  by 
Peter  Schoeffer  (A.D.  1456 1|),  and  of  a  press,  at  an  un- 
known era.  Gutenberg  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
Fust  or  Faustus,  a  citizen  of  Mayence,  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  art,  and  in  that  age  of  superstition,  was  deemed 
a  conjuror  on  account  of  his  mechanical  dexterity. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  its  various  applica- 
tions to  the  art  of  war,  were  probably  separate  inventions, 
and  much  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  origin  of  these 
inventions  is  surrounded,  may  be  avoided  by  viewing  them 
separately.  The  explosive  force  of  nitre  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  India  and  China  from  the  most  remote  ages,  but 
the  chief  use  made  of  it  was  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works at  public  rejoicings  and  festivals^.  The  Arabs 
learned  the  art  in  Samarcand,  and  Roger  Bacon,  a  celebrated 
English  monk,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was  deeply 
read  in  Saracenic  literature,  describes  the  composition  of 
grunpowder  with  great  accuracy  ♦*.  The  Arabs  were  the 
first  to  use  cannon  in  Europe ;  the  earliest  account  we  hUve 

*  Deguigoes  and  Klaproth.  f  Foamier.  t  I>^  Morr. 

§  Oberlin.  ||  Daunon.  S  KlapioOi. 

**  Roger  Bacon  died  A.D.  1294. 
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of  these  engines  of  war,  describes  them  as  being  employed 
by  the  king  of  Grenada  at  the  siege  of  Baza  (A.  D.  134!^  ♦), 
but  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  brought  to  any 
thing  like  perfection.  Guns  and  pistols  were  scarcely 
known  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  old 
habits  made  warriors  prefer  the  old  implements  of  war,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  deemed  aiohl  and 
disgraceful. 

Recent  researches  have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Magnetic  needle  "fi  into  Europe  with  some 
accuracy.  The  attractive  power  of  the  load-stone  was 
known  to  the  naturalists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  its  pola* 
rity  certainly  escaped  their  notice.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  earliest  European  accounts  of  the  Magnetic 
needle,  speak  of  it  as  something  familiarly  known,  whence 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  practically  known  to 
sailors  before  it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  The 
discovery  of  the  magnet's  polarity  was  made  in  China  before 
the  Christian  era}; ;  it  was  used  for  the  construction  of  mag- 
netic chariots,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
mythological  ages. 

M.  Klaproth  has  collected  from  Chinese  authorities  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  use  made  of  these  chariots ;  under 
the  Tsin  dynasty  they  formed  a  part  of  every  royal  proces- 
sion. In  the  Tstn-tchif  or  history  of  that  dynasty,  we 
find— 

"  The  wooden  figure  placed  on  the  magnetic  car  resem- 
bled a  genius  wearing  a  dress  made  of  feathers  ;  whatever 
was  the  position  of  the  car,  the  hand  of  the  genius  always 
pointed  to  the  south.  When  the  emperor  went  in  state,  one 


*  Cassiri. 

f  The  first  clear  mention  of  the  magnet's  polarity,  occurs  in  a 
Provencal  Satire  on  the  papacy,  written  by  Ouyot  de  Provins,  about 
the  year  1190. 

X  Klaproth.    See  also  Athenaeum,  No.  369. 

X  3 


4€l3  M&OHBTIC  cn&icioT. 

of  these  csra  headed  the  procestton,  and  Kirad  to  iiuUcUe 
the  cardinal  points^" 

In  the  history  of  the  eecond  Tchao  dynasty,  which  laated 
ftom  A.D.  »19  to  A.D.  331 ,  we  read,— 

"  The  Chang-Fang  (president  of  the  board  of  vrorha,) 
ordered  Kiai  Fei,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  great  sIlUI 
in  constructing  every  kind  of  instrument,  to  build  a  nunber 
of  magnetic  chariots,  which  were  sent  as  pieaenta  to  the 
principal  grandees  of  the  empire." 

The  accompanying  figure  of  one  of  these  chadots  is  t^«n 
firom  &e  33d  Tolume  of  the  Oreat  JapsneBe  EDcyclapsedin. 


The  figure  in  front  of  the  chariot  was  made  of  same  light 
tnaterial ;  it  was  fixed  npon  a  pivot,  and  its  finger  invariably 
pointed  to  the  south,  which  was  the  kibleh  or  sacred  point 
of -ihe  Chinese,  to  irfiich  tiiey  always  turned  when  poifonn- 
ing  their  devotions.  It  is  intimated  rather  obaourely,  tbat 
these  magnetic  chariots  were  first  invented  for  a  relipoui 
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]^urpo6e,  namely,  to  enable  the  devout  to  discover  their 
kibleh  when  the  sun  and  stars  were  obscured  by  ckmds — a 
pttrpose  to  which  the  compass  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
present  day  by  Mohammedan  nations ;  but  there  are  very 
ftill  descriptions  of  the  use  made  of  these  chariots  in  di- 
vectingthe  march  of  armies  and  guiding  ambass^ors* 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
'tiiagnetic  figures  were  constructed :  as  our  readers  have  pro- 
bably anticipated,  a  magnetized  bar  passed  through  the 
arm  of  the  figure ;  and  the  only  variety  of  ingenuity  dis- 
playtid  by  the  architects  was  in  balancing  the  figure  upon 
its  pivot. 

The  antiquity  of  these  magnetic  chariots  is  established 
incontrovertibly ;  the  step  from  them  to  the  compass  is  so 
very  easy,  that  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  one  must  have 
led  immediately  to  the  other.  The  water-compass  appear^ 
to  have  been  the  first  used  both  in  Asia  and  Europe:  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  very 
curious.  It  is  thus  described  by  Bailak,  an  Arabian  author, 
who  published  his  *  Merchant's  Treasure*  in  the  fiSlstyear 
of  the  Heg^ra  (A.D.  1282). 

**  The  captains  that  navigate  the  Syrian  sea,  when  the  night 
is  so  dark  that  they  cannot  see  a  star  by  which  they  might 
determine  the  cardinal  points,  fill  a  vessel  with  water,  and 
shelter  it  from  the  wind.  Then  they  take  a  needle,  which 
■  they  stick  into  a  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  reed,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  throw  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  After- 
wards they  take  a  piece  of  loadstone,  large  enough  to  fill  the 
hand,  whMi  they  bring  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  give  the  water  a  motion  towards  the  right  by  stirring 
it,  so  that  the  needle  begins  to  revolve.  Then  they  sud* 
denly  withdraw  their  hands,  and  the  needle  certainly  points 
north  and  south.  I  saw  them  do  this  with  my  own  eyes, 
while  voyaging  from  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
640di  year  of  the  Hegira  (A.D.  1242)." 

X  4 


M4  R£yiyA£  OF   mi4rtlATURE. 

We  have  tried  diis  experiment  with  stteeesd^  skkd  tak 
theref<»re  ronfirm  the  hccvaacy  of  Bidlak. 

The  rerivftl  of  literature  followed  close  on  the  great 
adytfnce  of  the  iisefal  arts,  but  its  progress' Iras  greatly 
accelerated  hy  the  orerthrow  of  the  Byzaatine  empirey  wkkii 
drove,  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Greece  infto  exile. 
Protected  by  the  most  eminent  Italian  nobles,  especially  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  they  aided  in  preparing  liie  great 
geniusies  that  flourished  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  eeil- 
tury ;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  efforts  and  example  tltat 
academies,  or  free  societies,  were  formed  for  the  cultiVBtion 
of  ancient  literature  at.  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  MHan,  and 
Florence. 

From  Italy,  the  study  of  antiquity  passed  to  the  other 
states  of  western  Europe,  and  soon  spread  its  influence  over 
every  department  of  knowledge.  The  scholastie  pueifii-* 
ties,  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  universities,  lost 
their  credit ;  the  eyes  of  men  were  open  to  tiie  &ult8  of  the 
feudal  systetn,  and  better  forms  of  government  were  gradu- 
ally introduced.  But  of  still  greater  magnitude  were  the 
changes  produced  in  commerce  and  navig^on  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  great  impulse  given  to  trade  in 
western  Europe,  the  establishment  of  distant  colonies,  the 
influx  of  mercantile  wealth,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class  of  society,  the  true  strength  of  nations. 

The  combination  of  so  many  improvements  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reformation  of  religion.  The  abuses  with  whidi 
the  Roman  court  was  justly  reproached,  the  esdbessive  power 
and  profligate  lives  of  many  of  the  principal  clergy,  had 
spread  general  disgust,  and  a  strong  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  restoring  Christianity  to  its  pristine  purity  was 
diffused  through  Europe.  The  complete  £Eulure  of  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  sufliciently  proved  that  re- 
form was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  clerical  body  which 


profit  b};  abodes,  and  tbus  vbea  Martia  jAiik^  begima  to 
preach  against  indulgences,  tbe  most  glaring  oxaiapjlefi  of 
olffical  avarice  and  imposture,  he  obtained  a  ready  heaipng 
froqaagenejration  that  had  long  expected  and  had  longbew 
pvepafed  for  a  struggle  against  papal  despotism. 

.Ctar  rapid  view  of  history  began  with  the  fifth  and  i^ds 
viUh  the  fifteenth  century;  the  former  era  commences: tb^ 
revolution  of  destruction  by  which  the  old  system  of  civi^ 
ligation  was  overthrown,  the  ten  following  centuries  were  a 
Ifing  and  in  most  respects  a  gloomy  period,  during  which  the 
pew  and  better  system  of  civilization  was  formed ;  the 
gre$it  social  and  political  change  in  the  fifteenth  century 
may  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  revolution,  by  which  in- 
surmountable barriers  were  raised  against  any  futpire  erqp- 
tions  of  barbarism,  and  security  afforded  for  the  continued 
progress  of  knowledge.  The  history  of  modem  Eujope 
begins  virith  this  conservative  revolution,  which  has  not  yet 
reached  its  consummation,  but  which  is  still  unfolding  and 
determining  the  true  elements  of  social  happiness,  a  know- 
ledge of  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  indivi- 
duflds,  whether  rulers  or  subjects. 
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THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 


j^fi^  barbarians  who  oyerthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled 
^^^Hl^ffOfudveB  in  its  finest  provinces,  seem  not  to  have  followed 
^  Off y;  regular  plan  in  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands. 
.ITJbe  Franks  and  Normans  appear  to  have  divided  them  into 
.  ^^yeral  portions,  some  of  which  were  reserved  to  support  the 
crown,  and  were  called  fiscal,  others  were  bestowed  in  fiill  pro- 
<p^^.oa  the  companions  of  the  conquering  monarch,  and  were 
t;l»9m^  allodia.    Lands  held  by  allodial  tenure  were  lands  sob- 
iQ^  ta  no  rent,  charge,  or  service,  except  whatever  taxes  were 
iff^^tured  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  government. 
^;:  vlt  iei  not  very  easy  to  trace  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
jijiani^e  of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure ;  the  two  following  appear 
/M^ave  been  the  principal :  the  king  usually  granted  the  profit 
oit  jlih^  fiscal  lands  as  benefices  to  some  of  the  great  oflicers  of 
.  T  Jbii»>(Sourt ;  those  who  were  proprietors  by  beneficiary  investiture 
iwei^.  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  defence  of  the  king- 
-  4W;Vhen  called  on,  and  a  breach  of  this  condition  led  to  the 
•ifiHVediate  forfeiture  of  the  land.    But  benefices,  though  so  &r 
like  fiefs,  were  dififerent  in  one  important  respect;  they  were 
;  fM^t  hereditary,  but  on  the  death  of  every  possessor  reverted 
:.fto  the  fisc,  or  in  other  words,  were   restored  to  the   crown. 
The  titles  of  nobility,  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, were  not  mere  names  .of  honour,  but  expressed  some 
functions  of  the  state  that  shoidd  be  poformed  by  the  poe- 
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sessor.  The  duke  was  a  general  in  the  army ;  the  marquis^  or 
margrave,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  marches,  or  fron- 
tiers ;  and  the  counts  were  governors  of  small  provinces,  called 
counties :  the  barons  were  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  others,  but 
they  too  exercised  some  local  jurisdiction  in  smaller  districts. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  the  inglorious  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  governors  of  provinces  successfully  laboured  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves almost  a  perfect  independence.  They  claimed  all  the 
privileges  of  royalty  in  their  respective  districts,  acknowledging, 
indeed,  the  king's  nominal  superiority  over  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  holding  themselves  bound  to  perform  military  service  when 
called  upon. 

In  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  nobility  and  benefices 
became  hereditary  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  nobility 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  mutual  jealousy 
and  avarice ;  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  their  having 
bands  of  armed  and  faithful  followers,  who  would,  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  defend  the  possessions  of  their  lord  by  force 
of  arms.  For  this  purpose  they  let  out  the  beneficiary  lands 
to  tenants  holding  under  them,  who  were  bound  to  the  per- 
gonal service  of  the  proprietor,  and  received  from  him  protec- 
tion in  turn. 

The  monarchs  were  by  this  change  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  power,  and  the  possessors  of  aUodial  lands  lost 
all  security:  unconnected  with  government  and  with  each 
other,  they  were  exposed  to  every  insult  which  the  power 
and  rapacity  of  the  neighbouring  barons  dictated ;  there  was 
no  law  by  which  they  could  obtain  redress,  and  they  were 
too  weak  to  attempt  revenge.  To  secure  protection  they 
changed  their  tenure  of  property  from  allodial  to  feudal : 
either  by  actually  surrendering  their  land  to  a  neighbour- 
ing nobleman,  and  receiving  it  again  on  the  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service,  or  by  confessing  that  they  held  it  by  a 
previous  grant,  and  thus  by  a  legal  fiction  establishing  them« 
selves  as  his  vassals. 

Fiefs  are  lands  held  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service  for  the  proprietor  when  called  on,  and  receiving 
protection  from  him  in  turn;  and  lands  obtained  on  these 
conditions  were  said  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure.    During 
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'^^^^  barVarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled 
w^^^cpuifllves  in  its  finest  provinces,  seem  not  to  have  followed 
^Siffjr  regular  plan  in  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands. 
yiiie  Franks  and  Normans  appear  to  have  divided  them  into 
.  Bf^veral  portions,  some  of  which  were  reserved  to  support  the 
crown,  and  were  called  fiscal,  others  were  bestowed  in  full  pro- 
{'p^^.on  the  companions  of  the  conquering  monarch,  and  were 
t;9^m^  dlhdia.    Lands  held  by  allodial  tenure  were  lands  snb- 
:Q^  to.  no  rent,  charge,  or  service,  except  whatever  taxes  were 
f fD(jp;^red  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  government. 
/{;. '/It.isi  not  very  easy  to  trace  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
jijtanf^^  of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure ;  the  two  following  appear 
.^la^ve  been  the  principal :  the  king  usually  granted  the  profit 
Olf.Jbhe  fiscal  lands  as  benefices  to  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
•r  Jwoourt ;  those  who  were  proprietors  by  beneficiary  investiture 
^wm.  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  defence  of  the  king- 
7  ^om.  vhen  called  on,  and  a  breach  of  this  condition  led  to  the 
(Mmnediate  forfeiture  of  the  land.    But  benefices,  though  so  hr 
like  fiefs,  were  dififerent  in  one  important  respect;  they  were 
.  A9t  hereditary,  but  on  the  death  of  every  possessor  reverted 
._U>  the  fisc,  or  in  other  words,  were   restored  to  the  crown. 
The  titles  of  nobility,  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, were  not  mere  names  .of  honour,  but  expressed  some 
^nnctlons  of  the  state  that  should  be  performed  by  the  poe- 
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sessor.  The  duke  was  a  general  in  the  army ;  the  marquis^  or 
znargrave,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  marches,  or  fron- 
tiers ;  and  the  counts  were  governors  of  small  provinces,  called 
counties  :  the  barons  were  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  others,  but 
they  too  exercised  some  local  jurisdiction  in  smaller  districts. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  the  inglorious  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  governors  of  provinces  successfully  laboured  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves almost  a  perfect  independence.  They  claimed  all  the 
privileges  of  royalty  in  their  respective  districts,  acknowledging, 
indeed,  the  king's  nominal  superiority  over  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  holding  themselves  bound  to  perform  military  service  when 
called  upon. 

In  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  nobility  and  beneficee 
became  hereditary  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  nobility 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  mutual  jealousy 
and  avarice ;  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  their  having 
bands  of  armed  and  faithful  followers,  who  would,  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  defend  the  possessions  of  their  lord  by  force 
of  arms.  For  this  purpose  they  let  out  the  beneficiary  lands 
to  tenants  holding  under  them,  who  were  bound  to  the  per- 
■sonal  service  of  the  proprietor,  and  received  from  him  protec* 
tion  in  turn. 

The  monarchs  were  by  this  change  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  power,  and  the  possessors  of  aUodial  lands  lost 
all  security:  unconnected  with  government  and  with  each 
other,  they  were  exposed  to  every  insult  which  the  power 
and  rapacity  of  the  neighbouring  barons  dictated ;  there  was 
no  law  by  which  they  could  obtain  redress,  and  they  wer6 
too  weak  to  attempt  revenge.  To  secure  protection  they 
changed  their  tenure  of  property  from  allodial  to  feudal : 
either  by  actually  surrendering  their  land  to  a  neighbour- 
ing nobleman,  and  receiving  it  again  on  the  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service,  or  by  confessing  that  they  held  it  by  a 
previous  grant,  and  thus  by  a  legal  fiction  establishing  them* 
selves  as  his  vassals. 

Fiefs  are  lands  held  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service  for  the  proprietor  when  called  on,  and  receiving 
protection  from  him  in  turn;  and  lands  obtained  on  these 
conditions  were  said  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure.    During 
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'M^^  iMorVaiiaxis  who  overtbrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled 

.>4tt^f|nA^lve8  in  its  finest  provinces,  seem  not  to  have  followed 
2  Off  jT  regular  plan  in  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands. 
^fh&  Franks  and  Normans  appear  to  have  divided  them  into 
.legya^al  portions,  some  of  which  were  reserved  to  support  the 
crown,  and  were  called  fiscal,  others  were  bestowed  in  full  pro- 
r|)i^8rt^>on  the  companions  of  the  conquering  monarch,  and  were 
t;P^m^  alMia.    Lands  held  by  allodial  tenure  were  lands  sub- 
{Qf^  ^'PO  1*6^^9  charge,  or  service,  except  whatever  taxes  wer6 
ifD(jp;i^ed  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  government. 
^^-liUr.  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
3i^)A^^  of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure ;  the  two  following  appear 
./laihave  been  the  principal :  the  king  usually  granted  the  profit 
Ol[  lAe  fiscal  lands  as  benefices  to  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
.  ^Uvoourt ;  those  who  were  proprietors  by  beneficiary  investitmie 
^wei^i  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  defence  of  the  king- 
^  ^rom-vhen  called  on,  and  a  breach  of  this  condition  led  to  the 
:^piediate  forfeiture  of  the  land.    But  benefices,  though  so  far 
like  fiefs,  were  dififerent  in  one  important  respect;  they  were 
;  A9t  hereditary,  but  on  the  death  of  every  possessor  reverted 
^U>  the  fisc,  or  in  other  words,  were   restored  to  the   cro^vn. 
,The  titles  of  nobility,  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, were  not  mere  names  .of  honour,  but  expressed  some 
functions  of  the  state  that  should  -be  performed  by  the 
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sessor.  The  duke  was  a  general  in  the  army ;  the  marquis^  or 
znargrave,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  marches,  or  fron- 
tiers ;  and  the  counts  were  governors  of  small  provinces,  called 
counties  :  the  harons  were  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  others,  but 
they  too  exercised  some  local  jurisdiction  in  smaller  districts. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  the  inglorious  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  governors  of  provinces  successfully  laboured  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  secure  for  them- 
selves almost  a  perfect  independence.  They  claimed  all  the 
privileges  of  royalty  in  their  respective  districts,  acknowledging, 
indeed,  the  king's  nominal  superiority  over  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  holding  themselves  bound  to  perform  military  service  when 
called  upon. 

In  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  nobility  and  benefices 
became  hereditary  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  nobility 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  mutual  jealousy 
and  avarice ;  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  their  having 
bands  of  armed  and  faithful  followers,  who  would,  be  ready 
at  any  time  to  defend  the  possessions  of  their  lord  by  force 
of  arms.  For  this  purpose  they  let  out  the  beneficiary  lands 
to  tenants  holding  under  them,  who  were  bound  to  the  per- 
gonal service  of  the  proprietor,  and  received  from  him  protec* 
tion  in  turn. 

The  monarchs  were  by  this  change  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  power,  and  the  possessors  of  aUodial  lands  lost 
all  security:  unconnected  with  government  and  with  each 
other,  they  were  exposed  to  every  insult  which  the  power 
and  rapacity  of  the  neighbouring  barons  dictated ;  there  was 
no  law  by  which  they  could  obtain  redress,  and  they  were 
too  weak  to  attempt  revenge.  To  secure  protection  they 
changed  their  tenure  of  property  from  allodial  to  feudal : 
either  by  actually  surrendering  their  land  to  a  neighbour- 
ing nobleman,  and  receiving  it  again  on  the  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service,  or  by  confessing  that  they  held  it  by  a 
previous  grant,  and  thus  by  a  legal  fiction  establishing  them- 
selves as  his  vassals. 

Fiefs  are  lands  held  on  condition  of  performing  military 
service  for  the  proprietor  when  called  on,  and  receiving 
protection  from  him  in  turn;  and  lands  obtained  on  these 
conditions  were  said  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure.    During 
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th^  tenth  dntury,  ikas  «yatem  was  spread  orsr  FnaanwaiL 
Cterteany ;  in  tiie  early  part  of  the  eleventh  k  was  intradneed 
into  England  by  WiUiam  the  Norman  GonquermRi 

A  fiefy  or  ntlier  a  fiefiment,  was  a  mntoal  coBtraet  i  tiM  pco^ 
jirietor  gave  land,  and  promised  to  secnre  ita  poaaeaaioB;  the 
tmanty  on  the  other  hand,  promised  obedience  to  his  lord,  and 
%as  b^ond  to  seryehim  in  all  wars  *,  even  against  their  nmtaal 
Bovefeign.  The  ceremonies  in  conferring  a  fief  were,  homagie^ 
Ui^ty,  and  investitore. 

f  Homage  was  thns  performed :  the  person  who  was  abonfc 
to  become  a  vassal,  came  before  the  proprietor  with  his  head 
uncovered,  and  without  sword,  belt,  or  spurs  ;  kneeling  down 
before  his  lord,  he  placed  both  hb  hands  between  the  hands  of 
the  lord,  and  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful,  in  consideration  of  the 
land  held  under  him. 

X  Fealty,  or  fidelity,  was  the  oath  taken  by  <3ie  vassals  ;  the 

*  This  was  not  the  case  in  England ;  William  the  Conqueror  in- 
troduced, in  this  country,  a  clause  into  the  vassal's  oath,  ezprenly 
reserving  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign. 

f  The  form  of  homage  is  thus  given  in  Litdeton's  Tenuros: 
"  When  the  tenant  shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he  shall  be  un- 
girt,  and  his  head  uncovered :  and  his  lord  shall  sit,  and  die  tenant 
•hall  kneel  before  him  on  both  his  knees,  and  hold  his  hands  jmtxdy 
together  between  the  hands  of  his  lord,  and  shall  say  thus :  "  / 
become  ywar  man  from  this  day  forward  ef  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthtif 
tporthip,  amd  unto  yon  ehall  be  true  and  faU^ful,  and  bear  to  yon  faith 
for  the  tenemente  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  eaoing  the  fnth  that 
J  owe  unto  oar  eovereign  lord  the  king  t"  and  then  the  lord  so  sitting 
hall  kiss  hiin. 

X  The  following  is  Litdeton's  account  of  fealty :  "  When  a  freeholder 
doth  fealty  to  his  lord,  he  shall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  and 
say  thus :  Know  ye  this,  my  lord,  that  I  ehaU  be  faithful  and  true  unto 
you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lande  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  : 
and  that  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you  the  custowu  and  tervieee  which  I 
ought  to  do,  at  tJie  term*  assigned!  so  help  me  Ood  and  hie  eainte  ;  and 
he  shall  kiss  the  book ;  but  he  shall  not  kneel  when  he  maketh  hk 
fealty,  nor  shall  make  such  humble  reverence  as  is  aforesaid  in 
homage."  From  this  it  appears  that  tenure  by  homage  was  the  mote 
honourable,  and  tenure  by  fealty  the  more  sacred  compact  Homage 
could  only  be  done  to  the  suzerain :  fealty  might  be  done  before 
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tenMinaeekasaBi&y,^aat  *'lie  would  serve  iiis  U«g»lQrdirothlife» 
limbiaad  woiidly  honoar,  foitfafuUy  wad  kxp^f,  90  hmg  m  lt# 
retained  possesucm  of  the  fief." 

ivrcBtitnre  was  the  form  of  giving  the  Tiseal  poaMgion 
of  the  gromidy  sad  was  either  proper  or  improper,  hxwmr 
ticore  proper  was  an  actual  giving  of  posaeasimiy  by  takinf 
the  irasaal  to  the  very  ground,  and  there  making  i%  oier 
to  him  before  witnesses ;  this,  in  the  English  law,  19  eaUed 
Uvery  qf  sMn.  Investiture  inq)roper  was  symbckHcal,  and 
candBted  in  giving  the  vassal  a  green  sod,  a  wand  or  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  as  a  representation  of  the  pEOperty  conveyed  to 
him. 

Tbe  obligaticms  of  a  vassal  were,  to  keep  his  lord's  .eottn*- 
sel  secret ;  to  inform  him  of  all  plots  against  the  life  or  ho*> 
sour  of  himself  and  family  $  to  abstain  from  any  thing  that 
•might  injure  him  in  person,  property,  or  renown ^  and.  to 
serve  him  personally  in  war  for  a  specified  period.  The  usual 
Uxm  of  feudal  service  was  forty  days ;  men  over  si^y, 
women,  and  ecclesiastics,  were  obliged  to  find  substitutes :  a 
breach  of  any  of  these  conditions  was  punished  by  forfeiture 
of  the  fief.  , 

Besides  services  in  war,  the  lord  derived  other^adva^tage8 
from  his  vassals,  which  may  be  called  feudal  incidents  a  these 
were  Ist,  reliefs ;  2d.  alienations  j  3d,  aids ;  4th,  eqcheatat  Mib 
wardship ;  and,  6th.  marriage  $  of  which  the  two  last  wersy.  in 
«  great  measure,  peculiar  to  England. 

Bdiefs  were  sums  of  money  due  from  every  one  of  fiidl  age 
taking  a  fief  by  descent,  and  were  paid  to  the  lord  as  a  'Spe- 
cies of  renewalpfine  for  confirming  the  hereditary  daim.  They 
appear  to  have  remained  unsettled,  arbitrary  exactions;  con- 
tinually occasioning  tyrannical  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  suzerain,  or  superior  lord,  imtil  they  were  settled  by 
Magna  Charta,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  fief. 

.  Alienation  was  a  fine  paid  by  the  vassal  for  liberty  to  sell  his 
interest  in  the  fief  to  another.  The  customs  of  alienation  varied 
in  diffisrent  countries ;  the  laws  prohibiting  it»  commonly  called 

deputy.  Finally,  none  but  free  men  could  do  homage ;  but  the  v^- 
leins,  or  serfs,  might  be  called  on  to  perform  fealty. 
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the  laws  of  efiUii/  were  yeryiietiiet  in  England^  and  still  more 
ISO  in  Scotland  $  wlisre  they  still  ejtist  in  much  of  their  for- 
mer rigour; 

Aids  were  aitMtrary  exactions  required  by  the  suzerain  when 
he  was  about  to  engage  in  any  expensive  undertaking ;  snob  ae 
to  go  on  a  xrilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land ;  to  beeome  a  cru- 
sader ;  to  marry  a  daughter,  &c.  They  w^re  a  great  source  of 
oppression,  but  by  Magna  Charta  the  occasions  on  which  they 
could  be  claimed  were  limited  to  three :  viz.  when  the  lord's 
eldest  son  was  to  be  made  a  knight ;  when  his  eldest  daughter 
was  about  to  be  married ;  and  when  it  wae  necessary  to  ransom 
the  lord  from  captivity. 

Escheats  were  either  partial  or  total  forfeitures  of  the  fief, 
which  then  reverted  to  the  suzerain.  Escheats  occurred  either 
through  default  of  heirs,  for  vassals  had  not  the  power  of  con- 
veying away  their  fiefs  by  will,  or  by  some  breach  of  the  alle- 
giance due  from  the  vassal  to  his  suzerain.  The  law  of  escheats 
varied  in  different  countries ;  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  custom,  comq}ti(m  of  blood,  it  was  the  harsh- 
est of  any  form,  since  the  forfeiture  extended  not  only  to  the 
guilty  person,  but  to  his  heirs. 

Wardship  was  the  right  claimed  by  the  suzerain  to  become  the 
guardian  of  his  vassals  during  their  minority,  and  in  that  capa- 
city to  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  estates  until  they  came  of  age. 
As  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  English  monarchs  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  European  monarchs,  we  find  that 
wardship  was  considered  a  prerogative  of  the  crown;  and  it 
continued  to  be  exercised  even  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
until  it  and  other  feudal  abuses  were  abolished  by  the  I2th 
Charles  II. 

Marriage ;  this  privilege  of  the  suzerain  principally  existed  in 
England  and  Scotland.  As  land  was  granted  on  the  condition 
of  military  service,  which  a  female  could  not  perform,  the  feu- 
dal lord  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  heiress  of  a  fief  in 
marriage  to  some  person  of  his  selection ;  forfeiture  of  the  fief 
was  the  consequence  of  a  refusal.  This  feudal  incident  gave 
rise  to  many  calamitous  scenes,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blots  on  the  system. 

Besides  the  lords  and  vassals,  there  was  a  third  class,  which 
included  the  lower  orders  of  society,  called  villeins.  These  wen 
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ictaial  'filares,  aad  fbr  the  moit  part  gUbtB  msaripH^  or  bound  to 
Hb^  soil* '  They  could  neither  acquire  nor  inherit  property,  their 
lord  WBS  absolute  master  over  their  labour,  their  property,  and 
inseme  eases  even  their  lives.  The  condition  of  villeins  appears 
to  have  been  better  in  England  than  on  the  continent,  more 
ftidlities  were  afforded  for  their  emancipation,  and  more  protec- 
tion given  them  against  oppression.  This  species  of  servitude 
gradually  disappeared  as  civilization  advanced,  though  we  find 
some  traces  of  its  existence  so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  feudal  system  have 
been  frequently  made  the  subject  of  fierce  discussion,  but  in 
genera],  debaters  have  omitted  the  most  important  considera- 
tion on  which  the  correct  decision  depends ;  they  have  usually 
put  time  out  of  the  question.  A  little  attention  will  show  us 
that  this  system  was  fraught  with  utility  at  the  time  of  its  insti- 
tution, but  that  in  the  present  day  it  would  be  found  cumbrous 
and  oppressive.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the 
period  of  Europe's  greatest  demoralization ;  amid  the  crime  and 
profligacy  which  every  where  prevailed,  the  vices  of  treachery, 
falsehood,  and  ingratitude,  are  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
For  these  a  corrective  was  found  in  the  feudal  system ;  its  very 
essence  was  fidelity  and  honourable  obligation;  chivalry,  the 
offspring  of  feudalism,  inculcated  high  principles  of  honour 
and  veracity ;  but  the  greatest  moral  advantage  it  introduced 
was  trial  by  a  man's  peers.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  ancient 
nation  in  which  the  people  felt  any  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage,  we  find  the 
same  indignant  complaint. 

That  judges  still  the  poisonous  hane  imhihe, 
And  every  hand  grows  callous  with  a  bribe. 

But  the  invention  of  trial  by  a  person's  peers  restored  to  the 
people  that  reliance  on  justice  which  is  the  best  security  for 
public  morals.  Even  the  absurd  custom,  wager  of  battle,  was 
not  a  useless  part  of  the  moral  discipline  that  fitted  mankind  for 
their  present  state  of  social  happiness;  a  solemn  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  God  kept  alive  that  belief  in  a  superintending 
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proTideocey  vhich  is  the  mcwt  important  dement  in  practical 
religion. 

The  diaadvantageB  of  the  feadal  system  are  evident.  Itself 
the  ofispring  of  conquest,  it  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  military  ad- 
venture, exalted  the  martial  virtues  far  above  all  others,  and 
caused  continual  wars,  public  and  priyate.  Still  but  for  this 
spirit,  the  very  names  of  right  and  privily  might  have 
perished  in  Europe  as  they  have  done  in  Asia.  Had  Charle- 
magi^l^t  to  his  successors  the  same  power  over  his  vaapaie 
that  he  possessed  himself,  Europe  would  probably  be  now 
under  an  universal  despotism. 
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